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TRIBES AND CASTES OF BOMBAY. 


' MANGAN. — sub-division of Bbats ; a s 5 monym for Chaxan. 

MAN6ELA.— A synonym for Mang. 

MANGELAS) also known as Dliivars or Tandels, numbering Name aad 
11,538 (1901), including 5,815 males and 5,723 females, are residents 
of the Thana district, a few families being found in the adjacent 
' districts of Broach and Surat and in Jawhar and Surat Agency. 

] The word Mangela is said to be derived from mag a fishing net, 

\ or from mangheri a sailing vessel. 

V The Mangelas are fishermen and coasting traders and labourers* 

I They speak Marathi, but indistinctly and with the use of many 
I Gujarati words. Thus for ‘ Where did you go ? ’ they say ‘ Rai/i 
I’ gela hotas, ’ instead of Jcothe gela holds ; for ‘ come ’ they say ‘ dilo ’ 
instead of ‘ d?o ’ and for school shddi instead of shah,. 

j There are no endogamous divisions of the caste. The exogamous DividonR. 
j divisions, which are identical with the surnames or kuls, are : Kinhi, 

Nijak, Dhanu, Mare, Somti, Paghar, Naik, Chodhre, Damanmere, 

Raut, etc. Marriage is forbidden between members of one hul ; it 
! is not afiected by the devah being the same. 

/ Marriage with a maternal uncle’s daughter, mothers’ sister’s 
j, daughter and father’s sister’s daughter is not allowed. Marriage 
\ with a wife’s younger sister is allowed during her life-time or after the 
S wife’s death. Two brothers may marry two sisters. Girls are married 
between eight and fifteen, and boys between twenty and twenty 
I five. If an unmarried girl commits sexual indiscretions with a man 
< of her caste, he is compelled to marry her, though, if she be already 
>1 betrothed, the intended husband has the option of marrying her. 

; Sexual indiscretions with a man of a higher or lower caste are punish- 
' ed by expulsion. Polygamy is permitted, but polyandry is 
unknown. 

The offer of marriage comes from the boy’s father. The father of Jlamags 
the boy pays to the girl’s father a sum of Rs. 20 Imown as doj. The 
time for the celebration of marriage is sunset. A Palshe Brahman 
. fixes an auspicious date for the marriage and also conducts the 
I service. The principal ceremonies in connection with marriage are 
ghau hharne, medh pujne, varni nene, marriage celebration and vardf. 
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The ghm bharne ceremony consists in pounding rice and wheat iu 
a bamboo basket, and rubbing the bride and bridegroom with tur- 
meric paste. They then w'orship a post of the marriage booth, medh 
pujne. The bridegroom’s father takes plantains to the bride’s house 
and distributes them to the bride’s party, mrni nene. The bride 
is then taken to the bridegroom’s house for the marriage celebration. 
The leaves of the Ficiis glomerata and the mango are worshipped as 
their devah Feasts given by the bride’s and bridegroom’s father 
bring the marriage ceremony to a close. The seven steps saptapadi 
ceremony is supposed to be the binding portion of' the 
marriage. 

Widow remarriage is allowed. A widow cannot marry her 
mother’s sister’s son, father’s sister’s son or maternal uncle’s son. 
She may marry, if she likes, the younger brother of her deceased 
husband. A respectable person of the caste or the widow’s parents | 
bring about a remarriage. The months of Jeslillia, Bhddrapgd and 
PausTi are supposed to be inauspicious for a widow remarriage. It 
must take place under a mango tree. A widow remarriage is 
generally celebrated on a Tuesday or Sunday. The caste priest leads 
the bride and bridegroom to the worship of Varuna and Ganpati, 
and the widow’s brow having been marked with red powder, the hems 
of their garments are tied into a knot. The last ceremony is the 
essential part. A bachelor wishing to marry a widow is first 
married to a sJiami or a rui tree. 

Divorce is not practised. A woman charged with adultery with a 
man of her caste is allowed to remain in her caste after paying a fine. 
But when she is guilty of misconduct with a man of a higher or lower 
caste, she is excommunicated. 

Mangelas follow the Hindu law of inheritance and belong to the 
Hindu religion. They worship both Shiva and Vishnu and minor 
deities, such as Khandoba, Bahiroba, Cheda, Narsha and Gangud. 
They are Smarts, and do not keep images of their gods in their houses. 
They sacrifice a goat for the propitiation of the minor deities’ in the 
month of Jeshtha on any day except Sariirday and Monday. They 
observe all Hindu fasts and feasts. They go on pilgrimages to Pand- 
harpur, Ndsik, Trimbak, Dwarka, Benares, etc. In the time of 
epidemics they ignite sacrificial fires and occasionally sacrifice goats 
and fowls. Their priests are Palshe Brahmans, 

Mangelas burn their dead. Persons dying of leprosy and small- ^ 
pox are buried. Small children w'ho have not cut their teeth are 
also buried. The deceased is laid iu the grave on his back and the head 
is turned towards the south. Th§ ashes and bones of the dead aro 
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[ thrown into the sea. On the 10th day the son and grandson of tie 
deceased shave their head and mustache, while the other mourners 
\ shave only the head. They keep themselves impure for ten days. 

; On the 11th day, eleven balls of rice, one being larger than the rest, 

1 are prepared and offered to the departed spirit. Three cows known 

as kin dJienu, miiarna dhenu and moksha dhenu are offered to a Brah- 
; man. Some money is received for the first two but the third is given 

[ free. On the 12th day a ceremony known as sapindi is performed. 

; On the 11th and 12th days 11 and 12 men respectively are fed. 

They observe~the shrdddJia ceremony. 

Mangelas eat the flesh of goats, sheep, fowls and fish. They drinlr Food, 
liquor. They drink water at the hands of Kolis, Varlis and Dublas. 

No higher caste will receive anything at the hands of men of this 
caste. 

MAN6 GADDERU. — sub-division of Mangs. 

MANG GADIGER. — A. sub-division of Mangs. 

MANG GARUDI. — sub-division of Mangs. 

MANG RAXJT. — A sub division of Mangs. 

MANNU. — ^A sub-division of Ods. 

MANSORORARIA. — A sub-division of Kolis. 

MANWAT. — ^A sub-division of Holayds. 

MANYAR. — Sec under Minor Musalman Castes. 

' MAPARA, — See under Minor Musalman Castes. 

MARATHAS, according to the census of 1901, numbered and 

3,650,504. In 1911 the figures were given as 3,279,496. The 
statistics, however, are quite unreliable. It is difficult to secure 
, a correct record of : — 

(1) Marathas Proper, 

(2) Maratha Kunbis, 

(3) Maratha allied castes. 

The term Maratha, as is explained below, is used mth various 
significations. A careful scrutiny of the details recorded at the 
census of 1891 and 1901 appears to justify the following rough 
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estimate of Maratlias Proper and Maratha Kunbis for these 
enumerations : — 


1891 

1901 


Marathas Proper. Jlaratlia Kunbis. 


2,122,570 2,421,011 

1,7.33,027 1,917,477 


The 1911 statistics are clearly so confused as to thrownoxeliable 
light on the distribution between the upper class Maratha and the Mara- 
tha Kunbi. Maratha allied castes are dealt with under their separate 
names, viz., Nhavi, Parit, Sutar, Teli, etc. 

Three theories hold the field regarding the derivation of the term 
Maratha. These arc briefly : — 

(1) that it is derived from Maharashtra, the name origin- 
ally applied by Sanskrit writers in Northern India to the great 
Deccan plain ; 

(2) that it is a compound of Maha — great and Eashtrika = 
either a Sanskrit form of Eatta or a term applied generally to 
petty chiefs ruling in the Deccan; 

(3) that it is a compound of Blaha great, and Eatha a chariot 
rider or warrior, corresponding to the ancient Persian caste of 
Eathaishtar or chariot riders. 

The first of these three derivations is favoured by Dr. J. F. Fleet 
and Dr. Bhagvanlal Indraji.^^^ 

The earliest known mention of Marathas is found in an 
inscription of about 100 B.C. over a statue in the rest chamber 
at the top of the Nana pass, leading from the Konlcan into the north 
of Poona district. The terra used here is MdhardthdgmnilcomrQ 
which probably means the hero leader of the Maharathas. In the 
Bedsa caves in the same locality there is a reference to a queen 
described as the Maharathini, dated in the first century A.D. Other 
similar references are found in the Bhaja and Karle caves. It is not 
easy to decide whether the terms Maharatha and Maharathini 
indicate residents of Maharashtra or designate the individuals by their 
racial name, the early form of Maratha. Tire first theory is most 
probable, for a few centuries later we read in a Cingalese chronicle, the 
Mahavanso (A.D. 480), of the country of Maharattha, and in A.D. 
634 the Chinese pilgrim Hiwen Thsang (629—645) refers to the 
Kingdom of Mo-ho-lo-cha, presumably Mahardttha, and its 


U) Fleet’s Kanarese Dynasties, p. 3. 
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warlike inliabitants/') In tlie middle of the seventli century an 
inscription at Ailiole near Bad&mi inBijapur district, tke dominions of 
tke Eattas and Clialukyas, relates liow a king of tke latter dynasty, 
Pulikesliin II, gained the sovereignty of the three Maharashtras 
with their 99,000 villages. It will be seen that these references 
are aU consistent with either the Marathas deriving their name from 
Maharashtra, or the home of the Marathas hav’ng been styled 
Maharashtra as a Sanskrit form of “the eoxmtry of the Mah&atha”. 
On the other hand, it is to be observed that, previous to any of 
the references described above, there is an inscription of 245 B.C.- 
at Girnar, stating that the Emperor Asoka sent ministers of religion 
{i.e., Buddhist priests) to the Eashtikas, Petenikar? and Aparantas. 
It is known that Petenikar refers to Paithan on the Godavari 
river, while Aparanta is the old name for the northern Konkan. 
Eashtikas therefore indicates some people resident in the Deccan, pos- 
sibly the Eattas. We know that a Bhoja dynasty became in time the 
Maha-Bhojas. It is natural to suggest, as Sir E. G. Bhandarkar does, 
that the Eattas similarly became the Maha Eattas, i.e., Maha- 
rdthas. In alternative, the reference may be to Rdshtrikas, i.e., local 
chiefs, who bore this name in the Deccan as rulers over rdshtras or 
territorial divisions. Mr. D. E. Bhandarkar favours this theory. 
Between this and the first theory it is not easy to select. . Both are 
probable. Neither is entirely convincing. 

A third theory, which is plausible, though equally lacking in con- 
firmation from contemporary e^ddence, is mentioned by Campbell 
in the account of Marathas given in the Eatnagiri volume of the 


(1) Tlie Chinese pilgrim Hivven Thsang (629— AlS; describes the tingdom or 
Moholocha, apparently Maharattha or Maharashtra, .os nearly six thousand Us of 
t-ffelre hundred miles in circuit. The capital, which was towards the uest near a large 
river, had a circumference of thirty Us or six miles. Hiwen Thsang describes the people 
apparently the warlike Maratha tribe, as tall, boastful and proud. “ "Whoever does 
them a service” he says, “may count on their gratitude, but no," one who offends them 
will escape their vengeance. If any one insults them, they will risk their lives to wipe 
out the affront. If any one in trouble applies to them, forgetful of themselves they 
will hasten to help liim. "When they have an injury to avenge they never fail to warn 
their enemy ; after the warning each puts on his cuirass and grasps his spear. In 
battle they' pursue fugitives but do not slay those who give themselves up. "When a 
general ha? lost a battle, instead of punishing him corporally they make him wear 
women’s clothes, and so force him to sacrifice his life. The state maintains several 
hundred dauntless champions, who every time they prepare for combat, make them- 
selves drunk with wine; and then one of them, spear in hand, will defy ten thousand 
enemies. If they kill a man whom they meet on the road, the law does not punish 
them. "Whenever the army goes on a campaign, these braves march in front to 
the sormd of the drum. They also intoxicate many hundreds of naturally fierce 
elephants. At the time of eotm’ng to blows they drink strong liquor. They run in 
a body, trampling everything rmder their feet. No enemy can stand before them •; 
and the king, prottd ot possessing these men and elephants, despises and slights the 
neighbouring kingdoms.” 
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Bombay Gazetteer. It is suggested that the Marathfi-s took their 
name from the rath or war chariot in which they once fou^t, Bathos 
being the riders in chariots {rath). It is interesting in this connection 
to note that the ancient Persians had a warrior caste known as Batha- 
ishta or riders in chariots {see PARSI). The plains of the Deccan 
would be suitable country for fighting in chariots, and the Mardthds 
have always been a warlike people. It is quite possible that the earli- 
est known lords of the Deccan went to battle in chariots, and thence 
derived their name. 

About 1020 the Arab geographer A1 Biruni mentions Marhat Des 
as a country to the south of the Narbada. In 1320 the French friar 
Jordanus refers to “ the kingdom of Maratha ” as very great. In 1340 
the African traveller Ibn Batuta notices that the people of Daulat- 
abad or Devgiri were Marh4thas, whose nobles were Brahmans. 
From the beginning to the end of his Deccan history {1290 — 1600) the 
historian F er ishta often mentions the Marathas , In his account of the 
Musalman Turk conquest under Ala-ud-din Khilji and his generals. 
Ferishta refers to the Marathas as the people of the province of ]ilh6,r&t 
or Blherat, dependent on Daulatdbdd and apparently considered to 
centre in Paithan or, as it is written, Mheropatan. In 1318 HaxapM, the 
son-in-law of the Devgiri Chief, rebelled and forced the Musalmans 
to give up several districts of Mardth. In 1370 Jddhav Maratha, 
the chief of the Naiks, revolted in Daulatabad, persuaded its Musal- 
raan governor to join him, raised the Rdthod chief of BSglan and other 
local leaders, and collected a great army in Paithan. Till the end of 
the Bahmani supremacy (1490) some Mar&tha chiefs, among them the 
Rajas of Galna and Baglan in Nasik, were practically independent, 
paying no tribute for years at a time. After the close of the Bahmani 
.supremacy (1490), under the Ahmednagar, and to a less extent 
under the Bijapur kings, one or twm Maritha chiefs remained nearly 
indepenpent. Others were continued in their estates on condition of 
supplying troops, and others took service with their Musalm&n rulers 
and were granted estates and the Hindu titles of Deshmukh, Sar 
Deshmukh, Naik, Rao, and Raja. In several cases the daughters of 
leading Mardthas were raised to be the wives of Musalman kings. 
Of the lower ranks of Marathas many w’ere employed as mercenary 
troops, most of them as cavalry, but some also as infantry. 
On one occasion (1507) the bulk of the people between Paithan and 
Chakan in Poona are spoken of as rebellious Marathas. 

Besides their correct name, the Marathas are often called Bargis, 
a word of uncertain origin. Shakespeare seems to derive it from the 
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Sansla-it Vargyca as il it originally meant a man of a class {mrg) or 
faction. Grant Duff describes it as a word of unlmown origin, 
apparently a slang term of contempt used of tbe local levies by the 
regular foreign cavalry. In anotbor passage Grant Duff states that 
all the troops officered by i\Tarvathas were formerly called Bargis and 
that when he ^vIote (1826)' in many parts of India the Marathas were 
still known by that name. The following are the leading instances 
of the use of the term Bargi by the Musalman liistorians. In the 
fifteenth century, according to the author of the Mirat-i-Ahmadi 
(1760) the Mariltha chiefs of Baglan in North Nasilc had for genera- 
tions borne the title of the Baharji or Bargi chiefs. The word Bargi 
is apj)lied to the Maratha cavalry under Bijaimr in 15d9 and again 
in 1560. It is frequently applied to Telugu troops and estate holders 
under the Kanarese kingdom of Vijayanagar (1336 — -1065), and to 
the Bijapur troops after Bijapur (1570) had extended its power over 
much of the territory formerly held by Vijayanagar. In 1613 the 
Ernperor Jahangir in his autobiography calls the MarAtha skirmishers 
of Ahmednagar Bargiyan. In 1616 the Bargis of Alimednagar are 
described as a very hardy race, and Jadhav Bffi, apparently Shi vaji’s 
maternal grandfather, is called Bargi. These quotations show that 
the Musalman historians applied the term Bargi both to Telugu and 
to Maratha cavalry. This double use of Bargi has been taken as 
evidence that the origin of the word is the Tamil Vaduga, that is, north- 
‘ ern, a term which in the Tamil country is commonly used of the people 
of Tehngana'. It is also used of Kanarese immigrants to the Nilgiri 
hills, and might, m’th equal correctness, be used of the people of 
Maharashtra.* 

The Marathas came into prominence with the rise of Shivaji 
Bhosle (1627 — 1680) whose successful rebellion against the Bij4,pur 
Kingdom founded the Maratha Empire, and led to his coronation at 
Eaigad as ruler of a great part of the Deccan and Konkan in 1668. 
' He was then solemnly invested wth the sacred thread as a Kshatriya, 
and documents were procured from Udaipur connecting the Bhosles 
with the Sisode Eajputs. The value of this evidence has since been 
disputed. Marathas, however, continue to claim a twice born status, 
""and to follow many of the Kshatriya practices to this day. It is clear 
that the fighting classes and large landowners gained considerably 

*Bom. OaZ; Vol. XXTY, pp. 81 — 85. Bargi is, however, either a corrupfion of 
.the Persian word ‘bargir’ meaning a mounted soldier for whom horses and equipment 
• are provided free in contrast to the ‘ Silhdar ’ who provides his o^m or else the 
Marathi word barge, which is given in Jlolesworth as the equivalent of lawless or 
licentious, i.e., a” not hnsuitdble description of Maratha horsemen, who were notorious 
nlunderers 
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in social precedence owing to the rise of tl;e Mardtha confederacy 
with its five centres at Poona, Ndgpur, Indore, Gwdlior and Baroda. 
For want of a more distinctive title these must be styled Mardthas 
Proper. 

The word Maratha covers three classes that were probably one 
in origin but are now distinct. These arc 

(1) Mardthas Proper, the chiefs, landowners and fighting 
' Marathds of the Deccan and Konkan, claiming Kshatriya rank, 

eschewing widow re-mariiage and socially superior to the 
cultivating classes, from whom, however, in places they will take 
girls in marriage. 

(2) Maratha Kunbis or cultivators, also knowm as Kulvadi. 

(3) Maratha occupational castes such as the following : — 


1. 

Bhanddri 

7. 

Nhavi 

2. 

Chitrakathi 

8. 

Parit 

3. 

Gavandi 

9. 

Sutar 

4. 

Kumbhar 

10. 

Takar 

5. 

Luhdr 

11 . 

Tdru 

6. 

Mali 

12. 

Teli 


These would be classed as Marathds when found in other parts of India, 
and have certain features of special significance in common with the 
first two groups. 

It has already been noted that Mardthas Proper claim to be Ksha- 
triyas, the second of the fourfold divisions of Manu. As proofs in 
support of this claim they state that they belong to “the four ancient 
Kshatriya royal vanshas or branches, viz,, Suryavansha, Somavansha, 
Brahmavansha and Sheshavansha, that they have the ninety-six 
mythological Kshatriya families, or huU, that many of their J:ul or 
family names are common clan names of Rajputs (who are supposed 
to be the modern representatives of the ancient Kshatriya race), 
that there is historical evidence to show that marriage connections 
were formed between royal Rajput houses and the ruling Mardtha 
families, that like the Rajputs they observe fwdaJi, wear the sacred 
thread and prohibit widow re-marriage, that they have bards or Bhdts 
like Rajputs, and that, as among Rajputs, the Khavi or barber per- 
forms the function of serving water at their feasts, although he is 
considered comparatively unclean by the surrounding population 
in the Deccan. But against the above it can be said that when 'a 
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caste or a portion of a-, caste rises in the social scale on account of 
wordly prosperity, it adopts a mythological pedigree like the four 
vansliaf! from wliich the Marathas claim descent ; that, as shoun later 
on, there is a great difference of opinion as to the names of the ninety- 
six h/h claimed by the Marathas (in fact the number far exceeds 
ninety-six), that the Eajputs have formed marriage connections even 
with Koli and Bhil chiefs who have not the least pretensions to Ksha- 
triya blood : and that it is the universal practice among the lower 
castes, when they wish to rise in the social scale, to imitate the higher 
by prohibiting widow marriage, wearing the sacred thread and adopt- 
ing other similar customs. Admitting the similarity of clan names, 
this is by no means necessarily a proof of similarity of descent. 
The 'purdah system, the employment of family genealogists or Bhdts, 
etc., can very easily be adopted by a caste ambitious to be classed 
as Kshatriyas and imitating with that view Rajput manners and 
customs. 

The common belief in Maharashtra regarding the origin of Mard- 
thSs is that there is little or no difference, so far as caste is concerned, 
between Marathas and Kunbis. Some indeed, among whom are Mara- 
thds themselves, are of opinion that the two classes are one and the 
same. The line of demarcation between the two communities is not 
a hard and fast one as inter-marriages between well-to-do Kunbi fami- 
lies and the lower sections of Marathas are not infrequent. Such inter- 
marriages usually take the form of a Maratha boy being married to a 
Kunbi or Kulvddi girl. Such marriages are common in remote parts of 
the Presidency. On the other hand, Maratha girls would not be given 
in marriage to Kunbi boys. Thus the Mardthas Proper assert 
their social supremacy, and though akin to Kunbis, they must be con- 
sidered distinct. Kunbis prefer the designation Maratha to that of 
Kunbi, as more honourable. The Kunbis however do not lay any pre- 
tensions to Kshatriya origin. They are as a rule connected with field 
work, while the Marathds, though they may be mere cultivators, more 
often follow other avocations and regard cultivation as a secondary 
profession on which they may fall back if they are unsuccessful in other 
lines. Hence it would appear that Kunbis and Marathas are differ- 
entiated rather by wealth and social status than by any hard 
and fast caste distinction. Socially the Maratha is the superior of the 
Kunbi, and this is evinced by the facts that while Kunbi widows 
remarry, Mar5.tha widows do not, that while Mardtha ladies of 
recognised rank observe purdah, Kunbi women do not observe 
it, and that while Maratha ladies insist on gold in preference 

o H 116 — 2 ■ ■ ^ 
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to silver ornaments, Kunbi women are content with any that they 
can get. 

Itisnotpossibleinthese pages to deal finally with the controversy 
that exists regarding the origin of Mardthds Proper, and their 
relation to the other Mardtha divisions in the Presidency. But in 
the course of the Survey some important evidence has been collected 
dealing with the social structure of Marathas of all three classes, 
and indicating reasons for assuming that they had a common 
origin. 

D e V a k 8 reference to the articles on certain Dra vidian castes in the Pre- 

‘ sidency, e.g., Halepaiks, Halvakhi Vakkals, Mukris, Mogers, etc., will 
show that their social structure is based on a survival of totemism, 
each exogamous group being named after some well Jcnown animal, 
fish, bird, tree, fruit or flower. These are known as baits. In the case of 
the three classes of MarAthfis above referred to, the exogamous groups 
possess devahs or marriage guardians, which seem in origin to have 
been exactly the equivalent of the Kanarese halts. In some instances 
they are identical vuth them. The object represented by the hali 
is not only worshipped by the section named after it, but is also 
protected from injury according to rules laid down for the purpose. 
Although the devahs among MardthS^s and the allied castes are not 
so highly revered, still among many of them sameness of devah is a 
bar to intermarriage, and some of the exogamous sections or huls of 
the Mardthas are named after their devahs, e.g., More after tnor and 
Sdlunke after Sdlunhi. The devah is usually some common tree such 
as the Bel (/Egle marmelos), Pipal (Ficus religiosa), Vad (banyan) or 
the Sliami (Prosopis spicigera). In its commonest form it is the leaves 
of five trees, of which one, as the original devah of the section, is held 
specially sacred. It is worshipped specially at the time of marriage, 
which suggests its former close connection with marriages. It is also 
wonshipped at the time of entering a new house, and when preparing 
a thre.shing floor at harvest time. The installation of the devah is an 
important part of the marriage ceremony in Mardtha marriage.^. 
Tlie following tables give lists of the halis and devahs that have been 
identified in the course of the Survey. Against the devahs which are 
common to Mardthds Proper and hlardtha Kunbis are shown the names 
of certain castes of tlie Deccan in which they have also been found. 
Ihe.se are by no jneans exhaustive, that is to say, these other casfce.s 
possess many devahs, not yet recorded, besides those against which they 
have bef n shown. 
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Lisl of (lovnks Jound among MaratMs Proper and Maratha 

Kvnbis 

ivitfi other castes from 

tchicJi reported. 

1 

(I) AghSclii 

.. Acliyrnntbrs napera. 

3 

^2) Amb.i 

. . Mnnpo 

.. Bhoi. Chitnikalhi. Mahdr. 


XliAvi. Gondhali, Farit. 
SnlAr. GAbit. Otdri, RAval. 


(3) Anjana 

.. Hanlwirkia I'inntA 

. . Teli. Kumbhar. 

(1) Apta 

. . B.aubinia mcemo^a 

.. Phoi.Tcli. 

{/») Ami 

.. J!imo*a nibrirauli.*; 

.. Bhoi. Pinjari. 

(C) ArAti 

. . Mimosa linmnta 

. . Bhoi. MnhAr. 

(Ca) Avala 

. . Pin llanlhua rmbliea 

.. TAmbat. 

(7) BAbyl or PJtamak 

. . Acacia nrabica 

. . Mahdr. Bhoi. 

(7q) Bcbcda 

.. Tcrminalia Ix-Iericn 

. . TAmbat. ilachhi. 

(8) Bel 

. . /T'ple mnnncloa 

MnhAr. JIachhi. Phndgi. 

(0) BhArdavAjAcha pinkh Crow pheafant'fi wing. 


(10) BororBorAti 

.. yCi/rphus jujiiba 

. . Bhoi. Mahdr. Otari. Pinjari. 

(11) Chat 

.. Spinning wheel r.hirler 

.. Holaya. 

(12) Chinch 

. . Tamarind 

.. Pnrit. 

(13) Bavana 

Artemesia plialleris. 


(14) Bernal 

.. Phmgmiti.s commoni.-: 

.. Mdli. 

(15) Bive (tinshcsilb) 

.. 3C0Lighl8. 


(loa) Bukar 

.. Pig 

Bnnid. 

(10) Ganidacha pankh 

.. Eagle’s wing 

. . Chambhar. 

(17) Ganid vcl or pul vel. Tinosjjom cordiloba 

.. Jsbavr. 

(18) Ghoda 

.. Horse 

.. Xbavr. 

(10) Halad 

.. Tnnnerio 

.. Nbavi. 

(20) Harina 

. . Sloose deer 

. Mahdr. 

(21) HaiyAH or Arkhc 

Cynodon dactjlon 

CTiambhar. Kharde Tini. 

( 22 ) Hastidant 

.. Ivory. 


.{22a) Hivar 

.. Acacia leocophlcea 

. Ahir. Kumbhar. 

(23) Jfirabhnl 

Eogenia jambolana 

. Phdmta. BhoL Dbor 

- /; ' 

(24) Joffari 

.. Soigbnmvulgare 

Bhamta. Parit, ' 


HllC 
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1 2 ,, 3 

Kadamb or Kalamb. . Aathocephalua cadamba. . Bhanddri. Eamoshi. Chant 
^ ' bhdr. NhAvi. Vdni. Parit- 

SutAr. Tcli. Takar. 


(20) Kamal 

.. Lotus 

.. Bhangar. 

(27) Kdndyanclii Mdl 

. . A garland ol onions. 


(28) Kdsav 

.. Tortoise 

Mahdr, 

(29) KetakorKegad 

.. Screw pine. Pnndanus 
odoratissimuB. 

(29a) Khair 

., Acacia catechu 

.. Eurud. 

(30) Knife 

* • • • • * 

Bbdmta. Chitrakathi. 

(31) Kocha 

. . Turmeric bulb 

. . Sutdr. Kumbhdr. Vdni. 

32) Kohala 

.. Pumpkin 

. , Chitrakathi, Bhil. 

(33) Koya 

. . A bird. Cacomantis 
Borinus. 

pas- Chdmbhdr, 

(34) Kumbhdr Knkde 

. . Crow pheasant. 


(35) Kunda 

. . Andropogon intormedius. Mali. 

(3(5) Knrhad 

.. Axe 

. , Bhamta. Bhoi. Holsya, 
Dhor. Parit. Sutdr. 

Nhdvi. Vaidu. 

(37) Mandardche phul 

. . Flowers of the Rui tree. 

(38) Maryddvel 

. . Iporacea biloba 

.. Tdru. Jlhor. Mdli. 

(39) Mbas 

.. Buffalo 

. . Mahdr. 

(40) Mor Mordche pis 

. . Peacock & feather? 

.. Bhoi. Tdru, Chitrakathi. 
Mahdr. Clidmbhar. Bhil. 
Mdli. Burud. 

(41) Ndg 

. . Cobra 

. , Mahdr. 7ani. Parit. 

(42) Ndgchdrapa 

. . Mesua ferrea 

. , Mahdr. Parit. .Sutdr. 

(43) Ndgvel or TAmbul 

. . Piper betel 

, , Mahdr. Vanjdri, 

(44) KandniU 

. . Ficus retusa 

. , Mahdr. 

(45) Ndral 

.. Cocoanut 

. . Bhdmta. 

(46) Nim 

.. Mclia azadirachta 

.. Nhdvi. Kharote. Vdni. 

(47) Kirgundi 

. . Vitex negundo. 


(48) Pair 

. . Ficus rumpbii 

. . Tdrnbat. 

(49) Pale 

. Ehretia buxifolia 

. . C3iitrakathi. 

(60) Palas 

Butca frondoaa 

.. Goadhali, Shimpi. Sutdr. 
Gdbit. 

(51) Pdnchpdlvi 

. . Leaves of five trees 

.. All castes that have devahg. 

(02) Pangdra 

.. Eiythrina indica 

.. Gdbit. 
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(r.3) r<inknniB 

(54) Pnratinicha pankli 

(55) rinnas 
f5G) Pipil 
(57) Pipri 

(5S) Pithipho bavio 
(59) P.'»inlinnsa 

(GO) Ruchkin 

(01) Rudnikslmnclii Mtil 

(02) Riii 
(C2a) Sag 

((53) Salunkicba pankb 

(04) Siivar 

(Go) Sbami 

(00) Sliankh 

(G7) Shell 

(G8) Shishcchi gol 

(09) Sone 

(70) Survad 

(71) Surj'a phul 

(721 Tad 

(73) Tamba 
(73a) Tarvad 

(74) Tarvaricbi dhar 
(751 Umbar 

(70) DntaKantari 

(77) Vad 

(78) Vasanvel 

(79) Vein 

(80) Vot 


3 


. Reed JIaco Typha angua- Mabar Ramoshi. Nhavi. 

tata. Mali. 

. Pied wagtail’a wing. 

. Jack fruit. Artocarpus Nhavi. 
integrifolia 

. Ficus rcligiosa . . Bliandari. Bhil. Gabit 

Nhavi. Machhi. Burud. 

. Ficus tsicla . . Bngdi. 

. A doll made of_flour. Mabar. 

. Swan or Goose . . Chdmbhdr. 


. Calofropis gigantea ( ? ).. Bhoi. Mahdr. 

. Elo3occarpus ganitrus . . Mahdr, 

. Calolropis gigantea . . Gondhali. Otari. Eaval 

Burud. 

. Tcctona grandis . . Nhdvi. Shimpi. 

. Wing of a bird, gracula Chitrakathi. Mali. Vanjari. 
rcligiosa. 

. Bombax malabaricum . . Takar. 


. Prosopis spicigera . • Chitrakathi. Gondhali. 

Otari. Machhi. Rdval. 

. Conch Shell. 

. Goat. 

. A leaden ball. 

. Gold •• Thakur. 


. Rosha grass. Andropogon 
sohenanthus. 

Sunflower • • Taru. Takar. Nhavi. Parit 

Mahdr. Holaya. Parit. 
Thdkur. Dhangar. MdU. 

Palm tree, Borassus 

flabelhfer. Mahdr. Bhil. 

. Copper • • Mahdr. 

. Cassia auriculata . . Burud. 


. Sword blade 


. . Nhavi. Thdkur. 


Ficus clomerata • • Bhanddri. Mahdr. Oham- 

° bhar. Nhavi. Dhor. Takar. 

Gabit. Machhi. Vdni. 


. Globe thistle Echinops 


Bhoi. Echinatus. 
. Ficus bengalensis 

, Cocculus villosus 
. Bamboo 


. . Bhanddri. Mahdr. 
bhar. Burud. 
Takar. Gabit. 
Phudgi. 

, . Chdmhhdr. Teli. 

Ramoshi. 

.. Nhdvi. 


Cham- 

Nhavi, 

Otdri. 

MdU 


. Cano. 


a 
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List of balls found among Kanarese mtcs with the 
castes from which reported. 


1 

2 

3 

(1) Ajjana 

Upaa tree. Antiaria Agcr, Oiim-Vakkal, Halopaik 
toxicaria. Hnlvakki V a k k a 1 , 

Kumbhdr, Mogcr, Nddor, 
Sappnlig. 

(2) Ammana 

« • « « • • 

Uppar. 

(3) Ano 

. , Elephant > . 

Agig, Ambig, Odm-Vakkal, 
Halcpdik, Hnsldr, Kurabhnr, 
Mogcr, Mukri, Nudor. 

ii) Ala 

. . Banyan. Ficus bcngalcn 
sis. 

Gdtn.Vnkkal, Halvakki 

Vakkal, 

(6) Arasliina 

. . Turmeric 

Gdm-Vnkkal, Halopaik, 

Knre- Vakkal, Mogcr. 

(G) Argal 

• ■ 

Halvakki Vakkal. 

(7) Baler 

. . Plantain 

Halvakki Vakkal, Mogor. 

(8) Balina, bale 

. . A fish . . 

Halvakki Vakkal, Jlogcr. 

(9) Bangar 

. . Gold 

Halepaik, Mogor, 

(10) Bargal 

. . Hog deer 

Halvakki Vakkal, Mogor, 

(11) Botta 

. . Cano 

Gdm-Vakknl, Halopaik, Hal. 
vakki Vakkal, Mogcr, 

(12) Bhatta duddi 

•* #••• 

Desk Blmnddri. 

(13) Bhairana 

• • • • • * » • 

Halopaik, Halvakki Vakkal. 

(14) Chendi 

. . Corbora odoUum , . 

Gdm-Vakkal, Halopaik, Hal- 
vakki Vakkal, Harkantra, 
Karo Vakkal, Kumbhdr, 
Mc^or. 

(15) Chinna 

. . Grewia umbollifora 

Halopaik, Halvakki Vakkal, 
Mogor. 

(16) Dopnig 

• ■ 

Sbilangi. 

(17) Devana 

• . Artemosia phalloris 

Halopaik, Hnlvakki Vakkal 
Gam-Vakkal, Mogor. 

(18) Dovatar, Dovdari ? 

. . Ccdrela tuna 

Gnm-Vnkkal, Halopaik, 
Kumbhdr, Sappalig. 

(19) Devi 

• 0 . • • • , , 

J 

Ambig, Halopaik, Halvkki 
Vakkal, Mogor, Mukri. 

(20) Dyavana 

.. Tortoise 

Ager, Gdm-Vakkal, Hale- 
paik, Halvakki Vakkal, 
Mogor, Mukri, Sappalig, 
Uppar. 

(21) Ekramati 

. . ... * 

Gdm-Vakkal. 

(22) Gunimargi.Gudmurki. Dolichandrono faloata .. 

Desh Bhanddri" 
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1 

O 

3 

(74) Shivin orShivann 

.. Gmolin.a nsintica 

.. Glim Vakknl,. Halepaik, 
Mopor. 

(76) Shiv-malnn 

— 

. . Desh Bhnndnri. 

(70) Tolana 

.. Wolf 

. . Devdig, Halopnik, Har- 
knntra, Miikri, Nador 

Sappaling, Uppnr. 

(77) Tntti 

•• 

. . Gtini Vakkal. 

(78) Ugri 

. . Argyrcia pilos.a 

. . Glim Vakknl. 

(79) V.ndknn 

. 

. . Kara Vakkal, Mogcr. 

(80) Vajw 

. . Jli’rabolain 

. . Gam Vnkk'nl. 

(81) Vnli 

. . A crociior 

. . Halepaik, Jfogcr. 

(82) Vnric 

. . White ant heap 

.. Kumbhiir. 


It has not yet been possible to find the Englisli equivalent of many 
of tlicse bali names. They are mosth' the names of tees or creepers 
common in Kanara and Mysore. It is noticeable that the follow- 
ing are found among both the devaJes and the balis : — 

] . The 6crcw])iuc. 7. The tortoise. 

2. The Jambhul tree. 8. The cane. 

3. The banyan tree. 9. Q'urmeric. 

4,. The hog or mouse deer. 10. ThoNagehampatree. 

D. The axe. 11. The cobra. 

Aka. 

be found'' m m^. ^ P^8* 

denote a bastard b Shami, wliicli arc so common in the Deccan, but 
are very particular within Kanara, do not appear among the6afe. 
Maratha families opJ^^ja^t that the Kanaresc castes do not possess the 
or leaves of five trees Imovii in the Deccan as the 
Panchpahu. It is a common process of evolution for tribes and caste,'^ 
to rise in the social scale by discarding totemistic^ divisions for kuls 
or family stocks, which are later replaced by the Brahmanic gofraS^^ ■ 
With the Marathas the process seems to have passed through a stage 
where the devaJc became a combination of five separate devah, and is 
known as panch pdlvi {vide last Ko. 51). These are worsliipped 
very much as the vandi or images of five ancestors are worshipped in 
remote parts of the Presidency to the present day. Finally the hd 
or family stock took the place of the totemistic division ; but the 

(1) Compare Bislej', Tribes and Castes of Bengal, pp. XLII ct se?. where it is 
shown that totems are succeeded bj'' eponymous divisions, ?.c., liils and that these in , 
time gave place to divisions based on golras. 
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sanctity of the totem either individually or in ika fivefold form has 
been generally preserved. It is clear that the demk is a survival. It 
may therefore be held to be a valuable indication of racial origin. 

Appear- Most Marathas are middle sized, regular-featured and well made ; 
a few are handsome and warlike. But except that they are fairer 
and better mannered, they cannot be distinguished from Kunbis. The 
women are often fairer a,nd slenderer than Kunbi women. 


Dress and 
orna- 
ments. 


The men cut the hair of the head close and wear moustaches and 
whiskers, but not beards. Some keep the topknot and earknots and 
shave the rest of the head, leaving a clean shaven passage between the 
knots, gradually narro vvdng from the brow to the centre and again growing 
wider till it reaches the back of the head above the neck. In many 
heads this passage is wholly or partly blocked by the bunch of hair on 
the crown of the head. The women dress their hair with much care, 
either tying it in a back knot or bmhada or plaiting it in a braid which they 
wear in an open circle at the back of the head. They use false hair and are 
fond of decking their hair with flowers. The men dress in a turban, a 
coat, a shoulder cloth and a waistcloth, trousers or short drawers called 
cholnds. Instead of the turban they often wear a headscarf called 
rumdl of about three to four yards or a palJca of ten to fifteen yards length. 
The Maratha coat fits very closely, especially the arms and chest. The 
Blccve.s are generally longer than the arms, the extra forming numberless 
small plaits or folds over the lower arm between the elbow and the ^vri^ 
The coat is tied in front below the right shoulder and in ^e 
the chest, part of the right chest being left open, especial^ V 
pride themselves on their depth of chest. Prt^ thi^’ 
' ^n/ 


) 




in long full folds to the knee and sometimes a 
A MarAtha’s holiday coat is of silk or cloth of gm.j 
as the every-day white coat, and sleeves have fewer ph^5«.J^^:; 
have begun to wear* English-shaped coats, shirts, jackets, and boots. 
The Maratha waistcloth is shorter than the Brahman waistcloth and the 
puckers in front and behind arc fewer, the ends hanging and flutter- 
ing loose. The Maratha shoe, which is finely decorated \vith silk and 
gold borders, is stained a deep red and differs from the Brahman shoe 
by leaving open the whole except the toes and an inch of the upper part 
of the foot, and haring its small round heel as hard as stone. For- 
merly a sword was part of the regular Maratha dress. Now a walldng 
stick has taken the place of the sword. They also draw a shawl over 
their shoulders when they attend the court or darbdr. 

Except that they do not pass the skirt back between the feet and 
that they drau- one end of the robe over the head, Maratha women 
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wear tlie sanie indoor dress os Brahman women. They marl: their 
brows witJi vermilion and tattoo a small crescent or cJiandra 
between the cyebrow.s, and a small dot on the chin and on each clieclc, 
and llgures of Tuhi and lotoses representing tlie, goddess Lakshmi, 
the words Shrirdm JaijnhA in DdWodh, and pictures of Krislina and his 
beloved Badha on their forearms. 

The liomc tongue of Slartithas is Marathi, which tlicy speak almost Lnngnago. 
ns correctly as Br/ihmans. The names in common use among men 
of good class arc Chaudrartio, Janojirdo, !ManAjirao, Prataprdo, Sam- 
bhdji. Santaji, Saydji, Shivaji,Survaji, Udaji, etc,, and among women 
AmbubaijBdyajtibdi, Clumnabai. Hausdbiii,Jamndbai, Jijiibai, Ldlu- 
bai, Pritabdi, Bdjasbai, Revubdi, Sakvdrbai, Soyarabdi, etc. Many 
men affect Rajputnames such as Jnsising, Ramsing, Fattesing, etc. 

Marathus proper have three divisions. They consist of three 
social groups, (1) Assal or Kulin, that is, pure, (2) Lenkiivnle, Shinde or 
Kharchi, that is, illegitimates, and (3) mi.vcd Marathas, who go b}’^ no 
particular name. The first are those who can trace their descent to 
some ancient respectable family, who have not spoilt their purity 
by connections with any but such families, who proliibit widow mar- 
riage, wear the sacred thread and observe the purdah. The Lenka- 
valcs are the illegitimate offspring born of Mardtha parents, while the 
mi.ved Mardthus consist of the progeny of a Mardtha father and n 
woman of another caste or vice versa. These latter are known as 
Akarmdse in some places, but. an Alcarmasc or bastard division is to 
be found in many castes, and .so an Akarmdse does not neeessaril}’’ 
denote a bastard born of a dlarutha parent. The Assal Marathas 
are very particular in forming marriage connections with Assal 
Mardtha families only. The Lenkd.vales and Akarmd,ses marry with 
one another, and may take brides from the Akarmdse divisions of 
other castes as well. Tlicy closely resemble Mardtha Kunbis in tlieir 
ceremonies and customs. The Assal Mardthds differ from them in 
some details. This article deals with them only. 

Assal Mardthds claim to belong to four main branches or vanshas . 
each containing twenty-four kids or families. They are : — 

(1) Brahma vansha or the Brahma branch. 

(2) Shesha vansha or the Serpent branch. 

(3) Somavansha or the Moon branch. 

(4) Suryavansha or the Sun branch. 

This classification has evidently been adopted from the mythological 

divisions of the Kshatri3’'a race in support of their claim to Ksjiatriya 

* 1 ' 
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Gliutgc 

• » 

51. 

Gliorpade or Bliosle 


62. 

Go!e 


Unknown. 

Gujar or Pavar 


26, 74 . 

Ilarplialc 

•0 


Hirve . . '■ 

V 

' ■ f 

>■ Unknown. 

Ichrire 

•J 

Iiigalc 

26. 

Jagdale 


25 or 29. 

Jadhav 


75. 

Jagdhane 


Unknown. 

Jagtfip 


25, 56, 75. 

Javlc 


Unknown. 

Kadam 


19, 29, 69. 

Kakade 


Unknown. 

Iviile 


19, 25, 29, 69. 

Kanade 

•• 1 

Unknown. 

Kesarkar 

..J 

Khadtare 


75. 

Kliandagle or Riithod 


38 or 66. 

Klulndekar . . 


Unknown. 

Khdnvilkar or Rane 


71. 

Kliarato 


Unknown. 

Kokiite 


66. 

Kshirasagar . . 


51. 

Mahadik or Hande 


56. 

Mahipal 


Unknown. 

Jlalke 


71. 

Malusare 


51. 

Mane 


16 or 17. 

Mankar 

“1 

UnJcnown. 

hlhavar 


Mohite or Chavan 


19, 62, 69, 78. 

More 


15 or 40 

Nalavde, Naikvade 

or 

42. 

Nanekar. 

NimhMkar 



NisM 

• • 

75 or 79. 

Pansare 


19, 25 or 69. 

Patanlrar 


UnknoAvn. 


9 
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Pathare 

• « 

75. 

Phadtare 

* » 

19, 25, 29, 69. 

Phdlke 



Pingle 

« » 


Pisdl 


^ Unknown. 

Raj mane 



Rannavare . . 



Rasal 


51. 

Raut 


51. 

Renuse 


74. 

Salunkhe 


26 or 63. 

Sambaxe 


19, 25 or 69. 

Savant 


26 or 61. 

Shankhpal 


66. 

Shelar 


26. 

Shelke 


Unknotvn. 

Shinde 


1. 

Shirke or Tuvar 


75. 

Shitole 

• • 

Unknown. 

Suryavanshi, Sur or Surve. 

51. 

Tavse 

. • 

19, 62, 69, 78. 

Teje 

. . 

19, 25, 69. 

Tekle 

••1 


Thorat 



Thote 



Vagh 


> Unknown. 

Valke 



Visute 

* * > 


Yadav 


75. 


i\ccoriling to the publisher of this book, which is not authenti- 
cated by any historical evidence, a king of the Lunar race, by naine 
Somasharma, had six sons, Chavan, More, .Vav/ir, Kdshtrakunda, 
Dhdmapala and Anaga (or Ahir Jadhav) each of whorafomided a group 
of families and became the eponymous hero of a family within the group. 
Thus, Cliavan founded a group consisting of the fifteen families named 
Bhavkar. Chavifn, Dalapate, Dhadam, Pure, Gavhdne, Khddekar. 
KalMiar, 1 ad, Moliite, Eandive, Takare, Tambe, Vakade and Varan- 
ge. These families have certain symbols and rites in common, and 
marriages are decided upon after a consideration oi the gotra group 
connection. Again, another king of iSolar race had seven sons Dhitak, 
Kadam, Kalamukhi, Nikam, Pratihar, Prokat and Shelar, of whom the 
lifft six also founded similiar family groups, Prokat beinglumpedinwith 
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Pratihar and having no separate group of his name. The numbers as- 
signed to these two groups vary, but the total comes to over two hundred 
families. But this is not all. i\Ir. Patankar (the publisher of the book) 
next proceeds to exhibit the ramifications of the Brahmavansha and 
Sheshavansha stems, and in this way adds about hundred families more. 
The leading branch of the former stem he makes the Chalukya, now 
represented by the Dubai, Indalkar, Ingale, Jngamale, Phadtare, 
Pisdl, Rannavare, Salunkhe and Savant and other families. To the 
Brahmavansha stem are also assigned Bhoite, Dabhade, Damale, 
Devkar, Rarud, Gauli, Ghorpade, Gujar, Kate, Mine, Nalavde, Rautrdo, 
Sitole and others, to the Sheshavansha are assigned Dhone, Dhumale, 
Jagtap, Kadu, Kathar, Khalate, Lad, Nagtilke, Shelamkar, Shelke, 
Shinde, Upase and others. Whatever the value of this enumeration, 
it would seem to be seriously discounted by the fact of the author 
giving a list of the ninetj'^-six kills, at the close of which he mentions 
casually yet another method of division, that by Sapta kuls or family 
groups of seven. He names the components of the chief Sapta kuls 
as follows : — 

(1) Ahirr^o alias Rao. 

(2) Bhosle alias Sisode. 

(3) Gujar alias Pavar. 

(4) Khanvelkar alias Hande. 

(5) Mohite alias Chavan. 

(7) Shirke alias Tuwar. 

He gives no e.vplanation to account for the aliases, nor does he seek 
to reconcile these ninety-six traditional knls with the two himdred 
families which he himself has deduced from the I unar and Polar 
Kings, or with those of the two other stems. 

Other authorities state that not only are there Sapta Kuls but also 
Panch Kuls and that the groups of seven may even be ext-enced to 
eight. .According td'thera the basis of grouping is intermarriaz-.- and 
(in tlie case of the true Sapta Kuls) an alleged descent from Kslariva 
ancestors. 

The list of the ninety-six Kuh as given by Jlr. Patanlsr differs 
considerably from those obtained from other sources. For instance. 


(1) The attempt made here to connect the Bhosle family -pfri tL; BiS- 

puts of fTdaipur is in accordance with claims r.dvnnced by Bi- zle --cicsn'i 

on wliich the claim rests is not convincin'^. The whole of this 'J Szz’z Kidt 
bo taken as a mere attempt to show a Rajput origin for certs." 
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and Phatok with the K^lamukhi group. But these do not occur in 
his list of the ninety-six hits. 

The above remarks are made by way of shelving that the claim 
of the Marathas to belong to the ancient ninety-six families of the 
ICshatriya race has no foundation in fact, but must have been advanced 
after they rose to power. Enquiries conducted on this point show tliat 
there are at present only fifty-four families of pure or Assal Marathas, 
which are as follows : — 


Ahir. 

Ingale.* 

Angane.* 

Jagdale. 

Babar. 

Jagtap. 

Bdgne. 

Kadani. 

Bagrdo. 

Kale. 

Bhogale.* 

Kankade. 

Bhoite. 

Khair.* 

Bhonsle. 

Lad. 

Chavan. 

Malap.* 

Chalukya (Chulke). 

Mane. 

Dabhade. 

Mahddik. 

Dalvi. 

Mohite. 

Dhamale. 

More. 

Dhayabar. 

Nalavde. 

Dhekane.* 

Nikam.* 

Gavane.* 

Palande.* 

Ghatge. 

Pandhare.* 

Ghorpade. 

Pansare.* 

Ilande. 

Pavar. 

Phadtare. 

Sankhapal. 

Phalke. 

Shinde. 

Pingle. 

Shirke. 

Pisal. 

Shitole. 

Bane. 

Surve. 

Renuse.* 

Thorat. 

Raut. 

Yddav. 

Savant. 



Some of these again, being tainted by the presence of Kunbi 
representatives, have been marked with asterisks. 

Marathas have numerous surnames, the chief of which are Surnames, 
as follows : — 

A'dkdre, A'dsul, A'glave, Ahererav, Alpdte, Antrale, Anvale, 

A'rchale, A'sve, Avalkar, Avtade, Babar, Bad, Badad, Bddal, Bagal, 
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Bakar, Bande, Barage, Barangule, Bate, Bavchikar, Bavdhankar, 
Bllvle, Bedge, Belande, Bkadirge, Bhagat,Blifikad, Bhame, Bhdpkar, 
Bhatmare, Bhildre, Bhingfiri, Bhiungde, Bkuikar, Bhogay, Bhoite, 
Bhoj, Bkonsle, Bhor, Bhujbal, Bhujvar, Biehdre, BickuWe, Binikar, 
Biramne, Bitle, Bode, Bogar, Bokde, Bordde, Bote, Burse ; Chfilkhe, 
Chapte, Chaudhare, Chdvat, Chavkan, Ckende, Chkatre, Chikhle, 
Chitruk ; Dfibkfide, Dadhmode, Daingde, Dalvi, Damde, Dandvate, 
Dapkle, Dasale, Dengde, Devkar, Dkave, Dkaigunde, Dkamdhere, 
Dhanavde, Dkapupse, Dkatav, Dhaugde, Dhemre, Dhenkne, Dkere, 
Dhopre, Dkulap, DliuinSl, Dinde, Divtkankar, Dodphade, Dougre, 
Dubai, Dumbre; G&ikvSd, Gdjre, Garad, Garje, Gavas, Gavli, Gavse- 
kar, Gele, Ghadsbi, Ghail, Gbdrge, Ghatge,Ghodke, GLolap, Gbongine, 
Gbonge, Gborpade, Ghugre, Gbule, Gbure, Gbutugde, Gidde, Gije, 
Gojare, Gore, Gujal, Gujar, GunjM; Hagvane, Hajare, Hande, Himme, 
Hinge, Hitape, Hot&le ; Ichu, Igrdlkar, Indulkar, Ingle, Ingvale, 
Ipare ; Jadhav, Jagdale, Jagtap, Jamddde, Jamed^r, Jartare, Jata- 
pate, Jhambre, Jinjurte, Jitvadekar, Joshi, Jugdar, Juvekar;Kabfide, 
Kachre, Kadam, Kdkde, Kale, Kamble, Kamekar, Kamte, Kandar, 
Kdndvi, Kank, Kansare, Kanse, Karle, Karpe, Karvalkar, Kishid, 
Kate, K4thkar, Kathvate, Kavde, Kembde, Kesarkar, Kesre, Khab- 
kar, Khade, Khair, Khdkre, Khale, Khdlvate, Khandagle, Khdnde- 
kar, Khanvilkar, Khardde, Khardekar, Khare, Khedar, Khirsfigar, 
Kiodke, Khokde, Khole, Khopkar, Khule, Kir^t, Kirdatta, Kirtekar, 
Kodag, Kodge, Kokate, Kolse, Kolte, Kore ; Lad, Laghate, Lagvan- 
kar,Lahre, Lakde, L^nde, Landge, Latvade, Lavand, Lavate, Lombte, 
Londhe, Lugde, Lungse ; Magar, Mahadik, Mahangure, Malusre, 
Mandavkar, Mandgule, Mandlik, Mandvekar, Mane, Manve, Marde, 
Marekari, Margale, Maske, Methe, Misal, Mohite, Morbale, More, 
Mudade, Mulik, Mundekar ; N^dke, Nagtilak, K&ik, Kaldvde, Nalge, 
NSlhe, Nan-navre, Natle, Navar, Nigvekar, Nikam, Kimbfilkar, 
NipruI,Kitavde, Nogdand; Pachundkar, Padalkar, Padiyar, Padvale, 
P^gham, Palav, Palkar, Pambre, Pandbre, Pandit, Panhale, Parab, 
PaMde, Patankar, Pathade, Paule, Pavir, Pdygan, Pendhari, Phad- 
tare, Phakde, Phardte, Phasalkar, Phavde, Pimpre, Pingle, Pisdl, 
Pol, Pote, Povle, Punugad ; Eadtonde, Rajgire, EajmSne, Eakte, 
Eandive, Eane, Raunavre, Ransing, Rasdl, Rdut, Eavalde, Eavde, 
Rdyjop, Redekar, Rendalkar, Rote ; Sable, Salgar, Salim, Salonkhe, 
SMvi, Single, Sanmukh, Santhe, Sarang, Satal, Satale, _ Sdtpute, 
Savant, Savashe, Serade, Shankar, Sbatphale, Sheds, Shelar, Shelke, 
ShevMe, Shinde, Shipalkar, SMrasvade, Shirke, Shitole, ' Siste, Sole, 
Som&se, Sonmule, Sonugde, Supal, Supekar, Survasi, Surya ; Tad- 
gare, Takckar, Tak\’adekar, Tambde, Tanpure, Tdte, Tatugde, Tfiwe, 
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Telvekar, Thamke, Thdnekar, Thombre, Tliopar, Thordt, Thorbole, 
Thorvat. Tikdde, Tikbe, Timgre, Tipye, Tivte, Todkar, Toraskar, 
Tore ; Uduge, Uksbikar, Uiidre, Upalkar, Up&r ; Vddinge, Vddkar, 
Vtlgb, Vugbmare, Vagre, Vdimde, ViUekar, Vdndre, Vdnkde, Varange, 
\^clvaukar, Vichdre, Vir ; Yddav, Yelcre, Yevle. 


The above list is interesting because it includes the names (in 
some cases apparently in the true or unsanskritised forms) of many 
early Deccan Hindu dynasties, of whom all traces have passed away. 
Some are identical with Rajput clan names, and this is one of the 
grounds on which the Mardthds claim to be Kshatriyas. But 
similarity of surnames by no means impbes similarity of race. In 
this connection it may be observed that the protdges often take 
the surnames of the patrons. Thus there are Chavdns, Cholkes, Mores, 
Pavdrs, Sheldrs and Yddavs among Kolis, Dhangars, Mahdrs, Mdlis, 
Rdmoshis, Mdngs and several wandering tribes which seem to be but 
slightly connected. In a Lamdni settlement the servants used to take 
the surnames of the head of the settlement. There are two or three 
historical instances where even Brdhmans have assumed the surnames 
of their Maratha patrons, c.g., the Ghorpades of Inchalkaranji, the 
Dhamdheres of Poona, etc.. The Bivalkars are known as Angres 
in Bombay. It is said that the highland clans of Gordons and 
Campbells have derived their surnames in tbe same way. A list of 
surnames of the above description is given below : — 


Abhire. 

Anang. 

Chdlke. 

Chandel. 

Chavdn. 

Chdvrc. 

Dhdmpdl. 

Gore. 

Gujar. 

Kadam or Kalamb. 
Kalchure. 

Lad. 


More. 

Pavar. 

Parihar. 

Pisal. 

Salunkhe. 

Sheldr. 

Shinde. 

Shisode. 

Surve. 

Tuvar. 

Yddav or Jadhav. 


■ Besides hvXs and surnames, Mardthds also claim to have gotras 
like Brdhmans. The gotras commonly found among them are : — 

Agasti. Kauudinya. 

Angira. . Kaushik. 

Atri. Mdlyavant. 
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Bharadwaja. 

Parashar. 

DMabhva. 

Shandilya. 

Garga. 

Vairunya. 

Gautam. 

Vashishtha. 

Jaraadagni. 

Veda. 

Kapil. 

Kashyap. 

Vishvamitra, 


The majority of the caste do not know to which golra they belong, 
their guides in this respect being the caste priests and printed boolcs. 
And even among these authorities there is great confusion in tlie 
matter of assignment of huh to golras. Thus, accordipg to one 
account, tlie Mores belong to the Gautam golra while another account 
assigns them to the Bharadwaja golra. So also the Cliavans are 
stated to belong to the Kapil golra b)'' some and to the Vashishtha golra 
by others, the Pavats to the Vashishtha and Gagra golra, and so on. 
Sameness of golra is not necessarily a bar to intermarriage, the ’chief 
restrictions in this respect still being sameness of hd and devah. This 
would seem to suggest that the golras, like the four mnshas and hds, 
were adopted by the tribe after they rose in social dignity. 

As stated above, marriages are prohibited between members 
belonging to the same hd or devah. Marriage with a father’s sister’s 
or mother’s sister’s daughter is not allowed. A Maratha ma)’' marry 
his maternal tmclc’s daughter. Marriage with a deceased wife’s sister 
is allowed and brothers are allowed to marry sisters. Boys are 
generally married between twelve and twenty-five and giris before they 
come of age. though attainment of puberty is no bar to a girl’s marriage, 
.laghirdars and ruling chiefs sometimes keep their daughters unmarried 
for a considerably longer period than ordinary Assal Mariithas if 
they do not get suitable husbands for them. Polygamy is allowed 
and practised, but polyandry is unknown. Widow remarriage and 
divorce arc strictly prohibited. 

A girl gws for her first confinement to her parents, where a poor 
Maratha midwife waits on her. At the time of delivery the midwife 
cut - tlie navel-cord, bathes the mother and child, and lays tlicm on a 
<’>)t . When a son is born the joyful news i.s carried to friends and kins- 
fol!: ;ind packets of .>-ug!ir arc distributed to them, nie priest, who is 
rr-lri-d reje-at 'lAi'lij/ithn or sf>othing verses every evening from the 
fir t to tl'.c tenth day. repeat.^ them over a pinch of ashe.s and rice, 
atci luir.ds the a-hes to th'- midtvife to be nibbed on the brows of the 
raejur -attl child. A licht is kejU burning the whole night for the 
fir ' ten (I'.V:-. A few days after tlie birth the jalahanna or birth 
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ceremony is performed, when the priest and friends and kinsfolk 
are asked to the house, musicians are engaged to play their instru- 
ments, betel is .served to men guests, and packets of vermilion and 
turmeric are distributed among the women, and a feast to the guests 
ends the ceremony. At the present day only a few keep up this 
practice. But as a rule all Marathas are particular about the fifth or 
sixth day worship, as those days are believed to be full of danger to 
the new-born child. Marathas share the common belief that convulsive 
seizures and most other forms of disease are the work of spirits. They 
think that only by worshipping “ Mother’s Fifth ” and “ Sixth ” can 
the child be saved from the attacks of evil spirits which are said to 
hover about the lymg-in-room l3dng in wait. The reason may possibly 
be that, owing to the sloughing of the navel cord, the child is at that 
time liable to tetanus and comnilsions. Elderly matrons in the house 
take the utmost care to keep a light always burning in the lying-in- 
room day and night, especiaUj’- from the fiith to the tenth day, and 
during that time never leave the mother alone in her room. On the fifth 
day a few friends and relations are asked to dine at the house. In the 
lying-in-room a betelnut and a sword or sickle are set on a low stool, 
and flowers, sandal-paste, burnt frankincense, and food are laid 
before the low stool in the name of Mother Fifth or Panchvi. The 
mother bows before the goddess noth the child in her arms and prays 
Mother Fifth to save the child from the attacks of evil spirits. The 
guests are treated to a dinner, and men guests pass the whole night 
singing ballads or lavnis while women guests watch by turns in the 
lying-in-room. Mother Sixth or Satvai is worshipped on the sixth day 
with the same details as Mother Fifth, and a few friends are feasted. 
The mother is held impure for ten days and no one except the midwife 
touches her. The midwife rubs the mother and the child with oil 
and bathes them. Then she bathes, takes her food, and waits upon 
the mother. During the first ten days the midwife eats nothing 
unless she has bathed from head to foot both morning and evening. 
The family are held impure for ten days in consequence of a childbirth. 
During this time they are allowed to touch others, though they cannot 
worship the house gods. On the eleventh the clothes of the mother 
are washed, the room is cowdunged and the family are purified by drink- 
ing water which is given them by the famil}’- priest. On the eleventh 
the men renew their sacred threads and lay sandal, flowers, burnt- 
frankincense, and sweetmeats before the house gods. On the even- 
ing of the twelfth a few women are asked to the house, musidars jinj- 
and the child is cradled. The women dress the babe in a child’s 
or JitncM, and name it saying, ‘ Cut ofi ties and chains and icr: nde: 
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umbrella and palanquin Tbe anniversary of the child’s birthday 
is kept by a feast to friends and kinsfolk, and on that day the cere- 
mony called chaul harnia or hairclipping is performed by the well- 
to-do Marathds, especially the families of chiefs ; and sarddrs or 
nobles gird their boys with the sacred thread between ten and twelve 
with nearly the same ritual as at a Brahman thread-girding.* 

■riage qijjg negotiations for marriage commence with the girl’s father, 
lies. Of late the formalities observed in former times have gone out of use. 
When the parties come to terms, an agreement in writing is made to 
that efiect. 

The horoscopes of the boy and the girl are cast, and if they agree, 
it is well and good ; but even if they do not agree, the marriage con- 
tract is entered into, if the parties are anxious for the match. After 
a marriage has been settled, a lucky day for the marriage and the 
turmeric-rubbing is fixed in consultation with an astrologer, as also 
the names of the women who are to rub the turmeric paste. 

The marriage consists of the following ceremonies : — 

(1) Sdkharpuda or SWmr-Sddi. — A party from the boy’s house 
goes with music to the girl’s house. The girl and her father seat them- 
selves on two low wooden stools, the latter to the right of the former. 
Ganpati and Varuna are worshipped. The boy’s father or other 
elderly male member on his side applies red powder to the girl’s fore- 
head, presents her with articles of dress and ornaments, and puts sugar 
into her mouth. Betelnut and betel-leaves are distributed, and the 
ceremony is over. 

(2) Tila . — A party from the girl’s house goes to the boy’s. Tbe 
!)oy’s father worships Ganpati and Varuna ; a dress is presented to the 
boy by the girl’s f ether ; pdnsvpdrf is distributed, and the ceremony 
ends. 

These two ceremonies constitute the betrothal. 

(3) Patrika-piijan . — Each of the priests of the bride and the bride- 
groom writes on a piece of paper the auspicious moments for the 
marriage and tlie turmeric rubbing, as well as the names of the bride 
and the bridegroom. Ganpati is worshipped and the bride’s priest 
hands over the paper written by him to the bridegroom’s father wdth a 
ble^dng. and vice versa. 

(•1) Akshnl . — Is the invitation procession. Eir.st, rice grains are 
plac^'^l before the image of the family-god in the house asking him to 

Vnl. XXTV. »p. 72 
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be present at the wedding.' Next, the procession moves through 
the streets and local friends and kinsfolk are called to the 
marriage. . 

(5) Ghana, — This ceremon}'' is performed in the marriage pandals 
of both the bride and bridegroom. A turmeric root, some wheat, and 
a betel-nut are tied in a piece of new cloth, which is tied to the handle 
of the handmill by married unwidowed women. Next the women 
grind some wheat by the hand-mill, singing songs. Two wooden pestles 
are then tied together with a piece of new cloth containing a turmeric 
root, a betel-nut and a little wheat. Some wheat is put into a bamboo 
basket, and pounded with these pestles. The provisions for the 
marriage are to be prepared after this ceremony has been performed, 
but in practice this rule is not observed. 

(6) Hahd and Telvan. — A party of married unwidowed women 
from the boy’s house go with music to the girl’s house taking turmeric 
paste, articles of dress, etc. The girl is spi'inkled over with oil by a 
washer-woman, and then the women selected for the turmeric rub- 
bing rubber with turmeric paste, and she is bathed. Next the girl 
is presented with a new yellow robe and bodice and ornaments which 
she puts on. What remains of the turmeric is taken with music to 
the bridegroom’s. The boy i? rubbed with it by the same women who 
rubbed the girl and he is bathed. A yellow dress is then presented to 
him by the girl’s father, which he has to wear when he starts for the 
marriage. Red and turmeric powder are distributed among the 
women, and the ceremony ends with a feast at the houses of both the 
boy and the girl. 

(7) Mandaii-pratishtha and Devakapralishtha. — This ceremony is 
performed at the houses of both the boy and the girl. It consists 
of — (1) Ganpatipujati (ivorship of Ganpati), (2) Pmiyahamchan, 
(§) Nandi- Shrdddha and (4) GrikliamaTcha. Of these, the Grikamakha 
is performed even after the marriage ceremony is over. A spot in the 
marriage booth is cow-dunged and decorated with drawings of quartz 
powder ; three wooden stools are placed on the spot and they are 
covered with a rich velvet or woollen carpet. The bride or bridegroom, 
and the parents of the party, bathe, dress in rich clothes, and seat 
themselves on the stools facing east. Next, if any ceremonies to be 
performed on the boy or the girl have not been performed on them, 
they are made to undergo a prdyaschitta (penance), and the father 
of the boy or the girl says “ I am going to marry my son (daughter) 
named *** in order to be free from the debt to gods and ancestors, and 
to continue the performance of righteous deeds, and to propagate 
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offspring fit to perform tie deeds'*’. The ceremonies of Ganjpali 
puja'ti; PunydhavacJian and NmidisJirdddha are then performed. 

It is enjoined that the marriage booth should be erected on an 
auspicious day. In fulfilment of this a post is planted in the marri- 
age booth (-which has been already erected) and a piece of cloth with 
turmeric root and a betelnut is tied to the post. The devaJ: 
is next installed. The article representing the devah is placed in a 
wiuno-wing fan along \rfth betelnuts which represent the family gods. 
The winnowing fan is placed near the house gods and worshipped. 
Five unwidowed women wash a grindstone and lay sandal, flowers 
and sweetmeats before it; and a family washerwoman worships a 
stone slab pdla, and a feast to friends and relations completes the 
guardian or devuh worship. The devak is installed first at the girl’s 
house and then at the boy’s. After it has been installed, articles of 
dress are presented to the parents of the bride and bridegroom ; first 
by members of their families, and then by other relations and friends. 

(8) Vir . — ^This ceremony is performed by these only in whose 
families one or more celebrated warriors have lost their lives on the 
battle-field. An elderly male member belonging to a kul different 
from that of the party to be married is made to take the part of the 
Vir (warrior). He is taken with music to the bank of a river. The 
seven Asms (water nymphs) are worshipped, and the Vir is also 
worshipped and presented wth a dress. The Vir puts on the dress 
and holds a sword m his hand. He is then brought back to the house 
accompanied by music. On his way back, red powder is constantly 
thrown on his body. At the entrance to the house, rice mixed with 
curds and a cocoanut are waved near the person of the Vir. Isext, 
the sword in his hand is taken and placed near the house-gods. The 
Vir has to remain in the house till the end of the marriage ceremonies, 

(9) Anmlhdn . — In order that the marriage may pass of -without 
any inauspicious occurence, prayers in propitiation of Ganpati, the 
family deity, Mrutyunjaya, and the ill-favoured stars of the party 
are held through the medium of Brahmans. These prayers commence 
on the day of the installation of the dcvah and continue till the end of 
the marriage. Sometimes the prayers are offered before the com- 
mencement of the marriage. 

(10) Vdgdnn . — This ceremony takes place inthepandal at the 
girlV house. The boy’s father accompanied by a party of males and 
females goc.s with music to the girl’s house. After they are seated, 
tin- girl. dn*.‘-‘-cd in rich clothes and ornaments, js brought, and seated 
on a low wooden stool. The boy's father gives into her hand a 
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cocoanufcand a betel-leaf packet and says tlirice to her father, “ I shall 
accept your daughter in marriage for my son The girl’s father says 
thrice to him “ Accept Both of them then worship each other, and 
the ceremony is over. 

(11) Gadagner or Kelvan. — ^This ceremony takes place both at 
the boy’s and at the girl’s house. It consists of ofiering cooked food 
to the family-god and then feasting relations and friends. After 
dinner is over, the boy and the girl are presented with articles of dress 
by their respective family members. 

(12) Varadhava. — When the time for marriage draws near, the 
bridegroom is dressed in the yellow dress presented to him by the 
girl’s father at the time of the turmeric-rubbing ceremony. His brow 
is decked with the marriage coronet or hashing and a dagger is 
put into his hand, with which he must not part till the marriage is 
over. He is then seated in an amhari, on the back of an elephant 
or on a horse. Musicians walk in front, and behind them walk all 
the men of the party, followed by the bridegroom. Behind the bride- 
groom walks his sister closely veiled with a shela (gold scail) holding 
the shahundiva or lucky lamp laid in a dish, and another veiled woman 
follows her with a metal or earthen pot called shenskara holding 
rice, betelnut and water, and covered with a mango branch and a 
cocoanut set on a heap of rice in a bamboo basket. The women 
walk between cloths which are held round them by women servants, 
or ride in closed palanquins. The party halt at the place (generally 
a temple) fixed upon for performing the Simantpiijan. A male 
relative of the boy is then sent on horse-back with music to the 
girl’s house. He is called Varadhava. He is treated to a dinner 
and presented with a dress by the girl’s father. Next, the varadhava 
goes back with the girl’s party to where the boy has stopped. The 
boy is worshipped by the girl’s father (Simantpujan) and the com- 
bined party starts for the girl’s house for the marriage. On reaching 
the bride’s house, one or two unwidowed women pour water on the 
feet of the animal on which the bridegroom has come. The bride- 
groom then dismounts, the priest throws cumin seed or jiri on the 
booth. The bride’s mother meets him at the booth door with a dish 
holding two wheat flour lamps, waves small rice balls and wheat 

(1) Of lato either the bride’c party goes to the bridegroom’s village or town tor 
the marriage or vice versa. Formerly it was not so. The marriage was celebrated 
as a rule at the bride’s village. The bridegroom’s party left their village and halted 
at a house in the girl’s village prepared for them by the girl’s father. This was called 
janosghar. When the boy’s party arrived at the boundary of the girl’s village, the vara, 
dhain was sent to inform the girl’s father of their arrival. Although the Deepssit3' 
for a varadhava has now ceased, the custom is preserved. 
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flour lamps round tlie bridegroom, throws the rice balls to one side 
and lays the wheat flour lamps at the bridegroom’s feet ; another 
unwidowed woman of the bride’s house pours a dish full of water 
mixed with lime and turmeric on his feet. The bridegroom presents 
the woman with a robe and bodice, the boy’s father hands the bride- 
groom a cocoanut, and leads him by the hand to a place prepared 
for him near the marriage altar. The men guests are seated on car- 
pets in the marriage hall. The women alight from their palanquins 
hidden by curtains held round them by their women servants, and 
are welcomed to their seats in a hall only separated from the 
men’s hall by a cloth partition near the marriage altar or bahule. 
Dancing girls amuse the guests in the marriage hall and the servants 
load their muskets and hold themselves ready to anounce the lucky 
moment by firing their guns. 

(13) Glmtilcasthd/pan . — This takes place at the girl’s house. At 
the exact moment when half the orb of the sun is \usible above the 
horizon, a gJiatikapdtra (a cup at the bottom of which a hole is made of 
such a size as to sink the cup in exactly one glmliha, that is, 24 minutes) 
is floated in a pot filled with water by the family priest. By this 
ghatiMpdtm the auspicious time for the marriage is determined. 
Before the ceremony, Ganpati and Vanma are worshipped. The priest 
receives a present of clothing in return for this service. , 

(14) Gauriharpuja . — A pdta (stone slab) and a varavanfa 
(curry stone) are placed near the house gods, pictures of Gatui and Hara 
are drawn over the slab with turmeric powder, and a cotton thread is 
passed round it. A dish filled with rice grains is placed iiear by to 
represent Indrdni. The girl bathes, puts on a new robe aigd bodice, 
worships the Gaurihar and Indrdni, and sits there till the wedding 
time. 

(15) VivdJia {marriage ) . — Shortly before the lucky moment ^arrives, 
the girl’s father worships the paper on which the lucky moment for 
the marriage has been written. Next, two small heaps of rice grains are 
made near the marriage altar by the priest, and a cloth with a central 
cross mark is held between the heaps. The bridegroom stands on one 
heap facing west, and the bride is brought and made to stand on the 
other heap facing east, A mixture of rice grains §iri (cumin seed) and 
sugar is given into the hands of both. The maternal uncles of the bride 
and bridegroom stand behind them with naked swords crossed over their 
heads. The priests stand on either side of the curtain and tell the pair 
to look at the lucky cross and pray to their family gods. The priests 
repeat lucky verses and throw red rice at the pair. One of the priests 
hands red rice to the guests, which they throw over the pair at the end' 
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of each lucicy verse. WTien the auspicious moment arrives, the astro- 
loger claps his hands, the horn-blower or sMngi blows his horn, the 
guns are fired and the musicians play. The priests draw aside the cur- 
tain, and the bride and bridegroom throw a little of the mixture of 
the rice grains, etc., over each other’s heads. Next some mantras are 
repeated and the pair again throw rice over each other’s heads thrice 
or five times. 

(16) Maih'U 2 wlia. — ^Next, the bride’s father and mother sit 
on two low wooden stools in front of the bridegroom face to face ; the 
father washes the feet of the boy and the mother pours water over them. 
The father then worships the bridegroom and pours madJmparJca (honey 
and curds mixed together) over his hands. The bridegroom throws to 
the four points of the compass a few drops of the madhuparka and 
also sips a little of it. If the girl’s father has former sons-in-law, the 
madhuparka is performed first on them and then on the bride- 
groom. 

(17) Kanyddan. — Next, the hands of the bride and bridegroom 
are joined by the girl’s father, a pot of bell metal is held under them by 
the priest, and the girl’s mother pours water with some coins in it over 
their clasped hands. This completes the Kanyddan or girl-giving. 
The bride’s father then presents the bridegroom with clothes, orna- 
ments, vessels, land, animals, conveyances, etc. Next the priest 
sprinkles water over the pair, repeating mantras, and the bride and 
bridegroom throw grains of rice over each other and put garlands round 
each other’s necks. Married unwidowed women on the girl’s side then 
seat the pair facing east, and the girl is given a robe, a bodice, an upper 
garment, and a lucky necklace, which she puts on. .The boy ties an- 
other lucky necldace round her neck and puts ornaments on her person, 
Ganpati is worshipped and money is distributed to Brahmans by both 
parties. The priest then worships five betelnuts and ties them into the 
upper garments of the bride and bridegroom. These betelnuts are 
thus kept separate till the marriage is over. The hems of their gar- 
ments are then tied into a knot by the priest, blessings are invoked 
upon them by elderly persons on both sides, and the pair worship 
Lakshtni, Indrani and P^rvati. 

The guests in the hall are presented with betelnut and betel-leaves, 
flowers, and fragrant cotton sticks called plidyds and take leave soon 
after the Kanyddan is over. 

' (18) Vivdkahoma and SajJtapadi . — The Vivdhdhoma or marriage 
sacrifice is next performed on the marriage altar. The altar is a square, 
the length of its sides being four, five, or seven times the span of the girl’s 
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hand. Its height is one cubit from the ground. It has steps and over 
it is raised a small canopy. It is decorated with plantain trees, flowers, 
leaves, etc. The bride and bridegroom are seated on two low wooden 
stools set on the altar, the bride on the bridegroom’s left. The 
bride’s father stands near them, holding parched grains of rice, 
sesame seed, etc. The sacrificial fire is lit and fed with parched grains 
of rice, clarified butter, sesame seed, cotton sticks and pahs (Butea 
frondosa), or other sacred wood with the same rites as amongst 
Brahmans. The bride’s brother squeezes the bridegroom’s ear and is 
presented with a garment. The pair then leave their seats, walk 
seven times from right to the left round the sacred fire, and the 
Sapiapadi is over. 

Kankans or marriage VTistlets are. then tied to the wrists of the 
pair, the knot of their garments untied, and they are shown the 
Dhruva or Pole star. Next they bow before the family gods and the 
day’s proceedings are over. From this day to the home-taking - or 
Vardt the bridegroom stays at the bride’s and is feasted. 

(19) Ambavan and Rukhavat.— On the following morning, 
women from the boy’s house take ambavan (leavings of food, vege- 
tables and roots mixed in water which is generally given to cattle) 
to the girl’s house, and give it to the girl’s mother as a jest. Then women 
from the girl’s house take rukhavat or sweetmeats with music to the 
boy’s house. The rukhavat consists of two kinds of dishes, one for show 
and one for use. The show-dishes and sugar-coated betelnuts and 
almond balls are as large as or larger than unhusked cocoanuts, the 
dishes for use are of ordinary size and are prepared with great care. The 
rukhavat is sometimes taken to the boy’s house at the time of his start- 
ing for the marriage. He is seated on a low stool set in a wheat square, 
and the sweet dishes are arranged in rows about the stool. The bride- 
groom is presented with a turban, his brow is marked with vermilion 
to which grain is stuck, lights are waved about him by unwidowed 
women, and he is told to help himself to the dishes. 

On the morning following the marriage, the bride and bridegroom 
play at the betelnut hunt and rub each other with turmeric. The boy 
IS seated on the altar and the girl stands behind with turmeric powder 
in her hand and tries to force some of it into his mouth. The boy 
keeps his mouth closed tight and tries to prevent her, and if she succeeds 
forcing some into his mouth, he is laughed at and asked if he is hungry. 
Then the boy stands behind the girl and tries with his left hand to force 
turmeric into her mouth. Next, the boy holds a betelnut in 
his hand and asks the girl to take it from him. They struggle and 
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the girl manages to snatch it away. Then the girl holds a 
betelnut in her closed fist and asks the boy to take it. If the boy fails 
he has to beg it of her, and is laughed at. Lastly the pair bathe, and 
change their clothes, and a feast is held. The above games are played 
at the boy’s house also after return with his bride. 

(20) Sunmuhliadarslian . — In the evening the boy’s mother 
performs the ceremony of seeing the daughter-in-law’s face or Sunmuk- 
TiadarsTian. The bride’s mother, accompanied by music and her women 
friends, asks the bridegroom’s mother to her house, whereupon, accom- 
panied by her own kinswomen and friends, the family priest and music, 
the bridegroom’s mother returns the caU, taking bamboo baskets, 
sesame seed, gram balls, betelnuts, cocoanut kernels, dates, a robe, 
a bodice, ornaments, sweetmeats and fruit. On the way she' feigns 
anger and tries to return home, when the girl’s mother presents her 
with a robe and bodice, the washerwoman spreads sheets of cloth on 
the way, and the bridegroom’s mother and her friends go walWng over 
them to the bride’s house with music. At the girl’s the priest worships 
the betelnut Ganpati and the waterpot Varuna, and the boy’s mother 
dresses the girl in the clothes she has brought and sweetens her mouth 
with sugar. 

(21) Airani or Zdl . — Is a ceremony of presenting airani to the 
boy’s mother by the girl’s father. A piece of cloth is spread in a big 
bamboo basket, and 16 dry dates, 18 cocoanut kernels, 16 turmeric 
lamps (a big one surrounded by 15 smaller ones), 16 betelnuts, cooked 
food, fruits, coins and 2 jars fiUed with water mth gold in them, are 
set upon the cloth. This is called airani. The girl’s father worships, 
first the boy’s parents and his kinsfolk, and then Umdmaheshwar who 
is supposed to be present in the airani. Next, he presents the airani 
to the boy’s mother by pouring water on her hand. 

• The airani is then set on the heads of the nearest male and female 
relations of the boy and they are presented with articles of dress. 
When this is over, the girl is seated on the laps of the boy’s 
parents and of his relations and friends. On this day the girl’s parents 
have to fast till this ceremony is over. 

(22) Varat . — ^After the airani is over, the bride and bridegroom go 
into the god-room, bow to the gods and to their parents, and start in 
procession for the boy’s house. On reaching there, an image of Lak- 
shmi made of wheat flour is worshipped, milk is offered to the goddess 
and the bridegroom’s mother first makes the boy drink some of the milk 
and then the girl. The girl is then given a new name, which is told to 
the party assembled, sugar, betelnut, betel-leaves are distributed and 
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tlie party disperses. Nextj the boy and tlio girl and the boy’s mother 
are served food on one plate from which they feed one another, and 
the ceremoney ends. 

(23) lidjbJicli and RdsnMani. — an open space women , from 
the hoy’s and the girl’s house stand on tm sides under the leader- 
ship of the mothers of the bride and the bridegroom. A curtain 
is held between the two parties. Both parties walk slowly towards 
each other, and as soon as they meet, the curtain between them is 
drawn aside. Each party then tries to win over the other, that is, 
to drag them on to their side. There is great merriment and the 
parties pelt one another wth guhU or red powder. The ceremony is 
called Rajblieli because it is an imitation of the meeting {bheti) on 
battlefield of two kings {rajas). Then comes the Jiasnahani or festive 
bathing. The girl’s mother, accompanied by women and music, 
goes to the boy’s house to invite his mother to her onn. A large 
square frame is made and covered on all sides with cloth. This is held 
around the women to hide them from public gaze. Thus veiled, the 
boy’s mother is taken in great pomp to the girl's house. On the way 
water is poured from time to time on her feet, and all the women in the 
party throw guUl or red powder at one another. At intervals the 
boy’s mother halts, and whenever she stops, a dress is presented to 
her by the girl’s mother. On reaching the girl’s house, the boy’s 
mother is seated in a maJcIiar (a gaily made up frame of wood) painted 
green with drawings of the Mrli creeper (Momordica charantia) 
or some other plant. She is then bathed to the accompaniment 
of music, and presented with a green dress and green bangles, which 
she puts on. She is also presented with false ornaments jokingly. 
A feast to the party assembled ends the ceremony. Some women 
make it a vow not to eat a particular plant, imtil they are bathed 
in a maTcJm painted with representations of it at the time of their 
son’s marriage. 

(24) Devakotthdpan or the unshrining of the devah, is the clos- 
ing rite of the marriage. It is performed on the 2nd, 4th, oth, 7th, 
8th or 10th day of the marriage. The details are the same as are 
observed in installing the devah. When it is over, the priest and 
other BrShmans are worshipped, feasted and presented with articles 
of -dress and money. 

Marathis give two sorts of dinners to their marriage guests, godi 
or sweet and hJiatti or sour. The godi feast (a feast of sweet-dishes 
without any flesh) is ^ven before and the hJiatli (which chiefly 
consists of flesh dishes) after the DevaJxUh&pan ceremony. 
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Even thougli tlie bride is of age, the marriage consummation Puberty 

does not form part of tbe marriage ceremony. The consummation 

i ° » ■ . T ^ monies. 

ceremony is put off till tbe bride’s first montbly sickness after the 
marriage. In performing the age-coming ceremony, the girl is seated 
in a gaily decked wooden frame or makliar with arches on each side in a 
sjjecially prepared hall. Plantain stems decked with tinsel and coloured 
paper are set at each corner of the frame. The girl is dressed in a rich 
yellowrobe and bodice, andherbrowismarkedwith vermilion on which 
rice grains arc stuck. Her head is hung with a network of flowers 
and garlands are tied round her neck and lines of vermilion drawn on 
her feet. The news is handed roimd among friends and kinsfolk, 
and sugar packets and cocoanuts are distributed at every house in 
the neighbourhood. Women are engaged to play at the house while 
the ceremony lasts. The girl is imclean for three days. On the 
fourth she is rubbed with oil and turmeric and bathed, and a lucky 
day, between the fourth and the sixteenth, is named for the puber^ 
ceremony. On the morning of the lucky day the pair are rubbed 
with turmeric and fragrant oil and bathed while music plays. Enends 
and kinfolk are asked, and the pair are seated on low stools, the girl 
to the right of the boy. The priest attends and lights the sacred fire 
as at the Brahman puberty ceremony. The pair bow before the 
gods and elders and the ritual is complete. A grand feast is given 
to women friends and neighbours at noon and in the e-.-c-nfng the 
ceremony called otibharan or lapfilling is performed, Ike rair are 
seated on two low stools set in a wheat or rice square, the^zozhe lefr 
of the boy, and the brows of both the boy and the gi£ are marked 
■with vermihon. Rice grains are stuck on the vermihon. anf married 
women fill the girl’s lap -with a bodice cloth, wheat, creamma, fruit, 
packets of vermilion and betelnuts. Their fathers-m-h:~ rresenr 
the boy and girl with clothes and ornaments, and •me mm's mther 
presents the pair -with bedding, lamps, metal Trarcmi^m. mu'd betel 
cases. The rest of the ceremony is the same as tbeZrimrmm rubartv 
ceremony. During a girl’s first pregnancy in me mm-f. fhh amd 
seventh months, while music plays, five unvff •—?£ wrmem mil her 
lap with wheat, a bodice cloth, a cocoanut amd Ed- is 
to dire by women friends and relations durmrihr s~erzh amr ? 
eighth months and is presented with robes smd zn^dz. Sm= '= 
with women friends and relations to somemrnm 
feast or dohalejevan is given her.* ~ ^ 

Marathas worship by preference Skfvx nnf on- r-— " "" 


Bom. Gaz., VoL SHy -ni. 
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or Devi. They worship Shiva in his various forms such as Khandoba, 
Bhairav, Ravloba, EoMoba, etc., and Pdrvati in her incarnations as 
Amba, Bhavdni, Durga, Shitala, Lakshmi, Jogai, Bolai, etc. They also 
worship all other Brdhmanic, local and boundary gods, keep the usual 
fasts and feasts, and visit the places of Hindu pilgrimage. Their 
priests are Deshasth Brahmans, who conduct their ceremonies and 
perform the daily worship of the house gods of the well-to-do. 

When a Mardtha dies the body is bathed and dressed in a white 
sheet, laid on a bier and tied fast to the bier with strings. Betel-leaves, 
flowers and powder are thrown on it, and sometimes half a dozen 
gold or silver flowers are strewn over the bier. The well-to-do Mardtha, 
dead are carried in a palanquin to the burning ground, which is gene 
rally on the bank of some stream or river, accompanied by kinsmen 
and proceeded by Holdr or Mahdr pipe-players. The body is bathed 
in water, the pyre built and the dead laid on it and burnt with nearly 
the same rites as at a Brdhman funeral. When the body is nearly 
consumed, the party bathe in the river and return home. On the second, 
third or fourth day, the ashes are gathered, and, except a few bones 
which are buried somewhere near the burning ground, they are taken 
to some holy place or river and are thrown into the water. The rest 
of the funeral ceremony is performed on the third, fifth, seventh, or 
ninth at the latest. On the tenth, rice or wheat flour balls are 
offered to the dead. On the eleventh the family, which since the 
death has been impure, i.s cleansed by eating the five products 
of the cow. They then distribute to Brahmans clothes, pots, 
umbrellas, shoes, cows and cash in the name of the dead. 
On the twelfth, balls or pi'ndas are offered to the dead and 
his ancestors, aud on the thirteenth the shrdddha is performed in the 
name of the dead, and friends and kinsfolk are treated to a dinner. 
On the fourteenth the mouth-sweeteening or goA-tmi karne is per- 
formed, when relations meet, and treat the chief mourner to a sweet 
dinner. At the end of every fortnight, month and year from the 
date of decease, uncooked provisions are given to Brahmans in the 
deceased’s name, and the anniversary of his death is kept by a sJirdd- 
ilia, when friends and relations ate asked to dine at the house. The 
deceased is remembered every year in Mahdlaya-pahha, the dark half 
of the Bhddrapad (approximately Angust-September) on a day 
corresponding to tbe day of decease. The chief mourners for one 
full year avoid gay colours and sweet dishes and do not attend 
marriage or other festive parties,* 


• Bom. Oat,, Vol. XXIV, p. 80. 
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Mar^tbds are mainly grant-holders, landowners, soldiers and Occupa. 
husbandmen. A few are ruling chiefs. For the most part the patils, 
or ^dIlage headmen, in the Cjentral Deccan belong to this caste. Some 
are traders, and many are in the army or in other branches of Govern- 
ment ser\nce. 

As a class Mardthfis .are simple, frank, independent, and liberal, 
courteous, and w^hen Idndly treated, trusting. They are a manly and 
intelligent race, proud of their former greatness, fond of show, and 
careful to liide poverty. The Mardtha is proverbially dmdi or fond 
of show. A ]\Iardtha though almost starving \vill raise a copper’s 
worth of clarified butter and rub his moustache and hands with it, 
and sit washing his hands and face in front of his house, that passers by 
may think he has had a rich dinner. A Mardtha may dress in a rag 
at home but he has always a spare dress wliich he lumself washes, 
keeps with great care, and puts on \vhen he goes to pay a visit. He 
hires a boy to attend liim with a lantern at night, or to take care of 
his shoes when he goes into his friend’s house and hold them before 
him w'hen he comes out. They say that war is their calling, and few 
Mardthds of good family, however well educated, willingly take 
ser\’ice as clerks. As a rule a well-to-do Mardtha has in his service a 
Brahman clerk called divdnji or minister, who often takes advantage 
of his master’s want of education to defraud him and sometimes 
ends by making his master his debtor.* 

The staple food of well-to-do Mardthds is wheat cakes, rice, split Food, 
pulse, clarified butter, and vegetables and condiments ; middle class fami- 
lies on ordinary days eat joivdri, lice, hdjari, bread, sdmhlidrc or liquid 
pulse seasoned with chillies, spices and salt, and vegetables ; the daily 
food of the poor is millet bread, chopped chillies, and pulse sauce. All 
eat flesh and fish. The well-to-do eat mutton or fowb dail}'. Middle 
class families use them about once a week, while the poor use them 
only occasionally on Damm in September-October and Shimga in 
March, and during marriages. Marathfis seldom use liquor, though 
no caste rule forbids either liquor or narcotics. They do not eat 
beef or pork. At the houses of the well-to-do the food is cooked and 
served generally by servants called sovaleharis or “ persona ceremo- 
nially clean ”, but in the middle class and poor families the women 
are the cooks and servers as usual. 

MARATHA. — A sub-division of Gondhalis, Gopdls, Kalavants. 

Murlis, Kolhdtis, Bhois, Gavandis, Bhadbhunjds, Vanjdris, Bhavs&rs 
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Nh&vis, Shimpis, Dliangara, SS,lis, Mdlis, Vdnis, Khatris, Kumbliiirs, 
Telis, Kxmbis, Lobfe, Sondrs, Mdngs, Kolis, Vaidus, Son Kdtkaris, 
Gavlis. 

MARENAVA. — A synonym for Kuuclii Vakkal 
MARI. — A sub-division of Darjis. 

MARU. — A sub-division of Edvals, Dbedas, Cibdrans, Sonis, 
Kansaras, Audicb Brdbmans. A territorial name meaning those 
from Mdrwdr. 

MARVADI. — A sub-division of Kacbhis, Dbedas, Meglivdls, 
Haidms, Siitdrs, Vdgbris. A territorial name meaning those from 
Marwdr. 

MARVI. — ^A sub-division of Kolis. 

MARWARI . — Bee Marvadi. 

•* 

MASHAIK, — ^A synonym for Sayad. 

MASHAL. — A sub-division of Kabbaligars, 

MASHALJI. — A synonym for Khandeshi Nhdvi, 

MASTAN, — A synonym for BasulsMbi. 

MASXJRDE. — ^A sub-division of Bhois. 

MASURIA. — ^A synonym for Matko Hajdm. 

MA-THAKUR. — ^A sub-division of Thdkors. 

MATHAPATI,— A sub-division of Jangams. 

MATHKAMBLE, — ^A sub-division of Mahdrs. 

MATHUR. — A sub-division of Kayasths. 

MATHURA.— A sub-division of Vanjaris, 

MATHURAJIN.— A synonym for Mathura. 

MATHVADI. — ^A sub-division of Bhils. 

MATI. — ^A sub-division of Ods. 

MATIA.— A sub-division of Kanbis. 

MATKO.— A sub-division of Hajams. 

MAUMIN.— A synonym for Meman. 

MAVCHI. — ^A sub-division .of Bhils. 

MES, numbering 66 (1901), including 33 males and 33 
females, are found principally in Cutch. They are half Hindu, half 
Musalmdn, by religion. They make their living by hunting and 
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weaving leaf mats. A Me eats food cooked by a Musalmdn, but a 
Musalman will not eat food cooked by a Me. 

MEDAR . — See Burud or Medar. 

MEDATVAL. — A. sub-di\dsiou of SKrigaud Brdbmans. 

MEDERA. — s^monym for Medora. 

MED OR A. — ^A sub-division of Vdnids. 

MEGHVALS, numbering 33,697 (1901), including 17,035 Name and 
males and 16,662 females, are found entirely in tlie State of Cutcb. 

The Meglivdls are also loiowu as Ganesbia, Eisbia, EOdiia or Rdkbia, 
and are sometimes styled Dbedba or Dbeda. 

According to some, the caste is called Megbvdl after tbeir com- 
mon ancestor Blegba RLsbi. Another account gives tbe following 
story in explanation of tbe origin of tbe term Megbvdl. 

‘Long ago in tbe reign of one of tbe Hindu kings of Jundgad, 
probably Ea Navagana, tbeir guru, Mdtang,^”^ came to a pond near 
tbe capital. He desired to make ablutions, but be was prevented 
from doing so by tbe men wbo were on guard there. On bis asking 
why tbe waters were so carefully guarded, be was told that tbe 
Brdbmans bad predicted that there would be a famine for twelve 
years. Upon this, be told them that there would be plenty of rain 
that year, and that tbe king should not thus deny them, tbe Megbvdls, 
the use of the water. He was laughed at, and he went away saying 
that he would stay till the rainy season, on the top of the Girndr hill, 
and that they might go and tell the king that that year the rains would 
not stop till the waters touched his beard, as he sat there. That year 
the rains came in such a deluge that they continued for days till the 
city was in danger of being submerged. The king became anxious, 
and then learnt how a certain Matang, a Megbvdl, had predicted the - 
flood and declared that it would not stop till his beard was drenched 
with rain water as he sat on the top of the Girndr hiU. Upon this, the 
king went to him in person and requested him to stop the rains. He 
replied that his beard must first be drenched with rain water and the 
rain would then stop. Some rain water was brought in a gold plate 
and his beard drenched therein. The rains then stopped. Because 
Matang stopped the rains, he and his caste-fellows came to be 
known by tbe name ‘Megbvdl’; the word megha meaning rain and 
ml meaning to ward off, the whole meaning ‘ one who wards off rain ’. 

(1) This article is complied from materials supplied by Mr. liL K, Mehta. 

(2) Matang has now become a generic term for all those who are descended from 
their first guru, Matang. 
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The synonym Ganesliia has its origin in Ganesh, the favourite 
god of the caste. The term Eishia or Rikhia is derived from the 
word rislii, as the caste believe themselves to be descendants of a 
Rlshi. They are called Dheda or Dhedha, because they drag away 
dead animals, the word being derived from the Gujardti word dhaya- 
damn, to drag. 

The titles of respect by which the castemen are addressed are 
Metar, Matang, and Maria. Metar is an official title given to a member 
of the caste who acts as a mediator between the caste and the Govern- 
ment in matters of disputes, taxes and tolls. They are called Mdtang 
and Matia after the names of their gurus : several families directly 
descended from them being commonly knovm among them by those 
names. 

The large settlement of Meghvals in Cutch may be attributed 
to Cutch being primarily and in ancient rimes a country of herds- 
men like Rabaris, CTiarans, Kathis, Ahirs and such other tribes owning 
large herds of cattle, camels, goats and sheep ; for, to these tribes, 
Meghvals were indispensable, to dispose of the carcasses of dead 
animals by eating the flesh, preparing and tanning the skins, and by 
wearing wool into blankets and other cloth ; and so it is that the 
various endogamous dirisions of the Meghval community are found 
attached to the fortunes of various pastoral and agricultural com- 
munities. jMalieshri Meghvdls, for instance, as coming from Sind, say 
that they are the followers of the Jadejas and the Charans. There 
apiKiar.*! to be much truth in tiiis, since there is little difference between 
the dres.s worn by a Tumbal Clifiran woman and that by a Mfiheshri 
Meghval woman. Mfirwiida Jleghvals believe that they came with the 
Kathis and Ahirs, Gojra Meghvals appear to have come with the 
K.anbi.s, the great agricultural class that came from Gujarat. Chfirania 
Meghvals are, in fact, the bondsmen of Kachhela Charans. They were 
wea\-ers, shoe-makor.s, leather-rvorkers, making well-buckets, saddles, 
harnesses, and other sundries necessary for cultivators and cart- 
drivers, and all roimd servants, cutting wood and grass, acting as 
guid *.s and {H-rforming sundry other duties, too numerous to mention. 

I'hf Meglivah arc an impure caste, Tlieir touch is defiling. 
'I'le-y are not allowed to draw water from the village well. Tliey are 
oblig'd to live Ik'voiuI the outskirts of rillages. Tlie village barber 

not hhave them. 71ie village washerman rill not wash their 
rbttla 'Ha-y are not allowed to enter recognised Hindu temples 
at.d to i.d.i' f>art in orthcxiox Hindu ceremonies. In former times 
tli< y « ■I'lbl not '.war i-vt-n a turban, but had to put on a roll of yam 
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instead. They coaid not spit on the ground, but had to spit into a horn 
or a small earthern pot, which they had to carry fastened round their 
necks. Their foot-prints, as they walked, were considered so tmholy 
that it was believed that those who walked into them were in danger 
of contracting leprosy, and consequently they were obliged to go with 
a number of prickly shrubs fastened to their garment as a trail, 
which might obliterate their prints as they walked. The same 
penalties were imposed upon the Mahars of the Deccan as recently 
as the reign of the Peshwas. 

Eegarding the origin of the Meghvals, the Bombay Gazetteer 
says : — 

“ The Meghs, probably the Magians of Timur, are a large part Origin, 
of the population of Riyasi, Janunu and Alcnur, a pure race of low 
caste, apparently outcaste in other places. They are perhaps the 
Mekei of the Aryans and to them belong the Mekhowal (Malcvanas). 

They claim to be Sarasvat Brahmans.^^^ Burnes speaks of the 
Megvars of South Thar as an aboriginal or Jat race. They are 
probably connected with the Mehars of Lower Sind and the Meg- 
hdrisof Baluchistan, and are, perhaps, Pliny’s Megari orMegallae 
and the Mokars of the Rajput chronicles. Burton speaks of the 
Sind Meghavars as Dheds or Meghvdls, tanners, shoe-makers and 
weavers, foimd in many parts of Sind. The Umarkot Meghavars 
were very well-to-do, with priests, guravs, and sacred boolcs, of 

their own. They were said to come from Malwa. ” 

Maheshri Meghvals are probably Burnes’ Bleghvars of Soutli Thar, 
an aboriginal or Jat race. They may also have been counecfed with 
the Mehars of Lower Sind .and the Megharis of Baluchistan, for there 
is little doubt that they have come to Cutch from Sind with the Sam' 
mas ; for, to this day, the Rdo of Cutch, when he is installed on the 
throne, gets his forehead marked vath the blood from the little finger 
of a member of that caste, called Matang, a lineal descendant of that 
Mdtang, who, according to them, won for the JMefas the kingdom of 
Cutch. Besides, the tombs of their guru 3Is^m:g and his son 
and grandson Lunad and Mamai are in Sine: that- of Matang at. 

Makali near Nagar-Thatta, that of Lunad ar Bnsgxani, a village in 
Sind, and that of Mamai at Eayma Eenir in Lower Sind. Tier 
may also have been connected with tre of Lower Snf 

and the Meghdris of Baluchistan, for tnerisTe s emfous legend sior' 
the birth of their guru Matang, Tier feifre inni to be an hicsn:-'''"* 

(1) Cunningham, Arch. Kep., H. IS. Z Sw'J Geoc. Soc.. 

(3) Enrtcr Sr. ' ' - ' 
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■ of a local Musalmar* prophet (the name that they give is Murtaja 
Ali), bom of Hindu or Rishi parents. The story is an illustration 
of the crade notions of this backward race attempting to magnify 
the importance of their guru. 

‘‘ When the Muhammadan prophet died ”, says the story-teller, 
“he assured his disciples that when they returned after burying him, 
a camel laden with a bos would issue from a neighbouring hill, and in 
that box would be their spiritual guide, but that they should not look 
behind. The men could not resist their curiosity and looked behind 
and discovered the camel laden with a box ; but as they looked, the 
camel disappeared and the box fell into the river (the Ganges). Now 
it so happened that three Ekhi girls, one of them a daughter of 
Gautama, were on the bank of the Ganges fetching water, and the box 
came floating to them. The daughter of Gautama, whose name was 
Jasbai, claimed to know what the box contained, while another girl 
said that she should, in that case, have the box. The box, on being 
opened, was found to contain a baby, who entered the body of the 
daughter of Gautama, and she became pregnant. Gautama thought 
that the baby was an mcamation, and he asked Matra Rishi to accept 
her in marriage. Mjitra Rishi married her, and wishing to delay the 
birth closed her womb by a belt, but the birth took place in the fonn of 
a tear. The child was therefore called Matang, because his mother, 
ma, had used a belt, lang The story arises out of a pun on the word 
Mdtang. Another version of the story simply says that Matang was 
the son of Matra Rishi and grandson of Gautama Rishi, and that he 
was a Pokhama (Pushkama) Brahman by caste, but that afterwards 
ho became degraded by marrjdng a Meghval woman. 

Endo- Meghvdls have four endogamous divisions, who eat together but 

d^SoL. intermarry. They are as foUon-s : — 

1. Mdheshri or Kachlii Meghvals. 3. Gojra Meglivals. 

2. Mdrw&da Meghvdls. 4. ChSrania Meghvdls. 

Maheshri Meghvals were probably the first to come to Outch, 
and they are perhaps named after some goddess (Mahesh hV., great 
god Shiva, and hlaheshri may be the goddess Pdrvati, the consort 
of Sliiva), like Maheshri Vdnias, who also like them, have come to Cutch 
from Sind. Marwdda BIcghvals are so called because they have come 
from Mdrwdr, their original home. Gojra Meghvdls derive their name 
from Gujardt, their original home whence they have come into Cutch. 
C'hdrania Blcglivdls are very probably an oflsboot of the Mdnvdda 
Meghvdls and thc}^ came to be called Chdrania when they became 
associated with Kdchbela Chdrans. 


c 
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Tlio cxogaifious Rub-f1ivi{!ions of tlio casto are as follows : — 

_ cftinous 

divisions, 

Mdlicshri Mc>^h'ab. 


Ayadio 

Kopal. 

Saiijot. 

Bluo or Bliniyo. 

Kan ad. 

Sodliam. 

Blunnia. 

Khanklifila. 

Sondlmra, 

Bimrclia. 

L'llan. 

Singrakhia. 

Bochia. 

Loliio. 

Siju. 

Chamlc. 

Jldlang, 

Viiijoda. 

Diingarkia. 

i\loi]iiiria. 

Vigil oro. 

Dagara. 

Kdiigsi Potra. 

Visaria. 

Dhuo, 

Pingol. 

AYido. 

Daniclio. 

Paria, 

■ VcirsAngio. 

Dlicda. 

Pul/iria. 


Dora. 

Polo. 


Fofal. 

Bonsia. 


FuHa. 

Siaclia. 


Jund. 

Suyadio. 



M(hvada Mcglivuh'. 


AsAr. 

Gudiia. 

Padgudud. 

Bocliia. 

Ifingda. 

PannAr. 

BhStia. 

Jcpa. 

Padiar. 

Badia. 

JllgU. 

Sundbera. 

Bhadru. 

Khdrct. 

Siju. 

Bokha. 

Katua. 

Sun jot. 

Badga. 

Kudcia. 

VAnia. 

Clilmret, 

Locba. 

Yaren dll. 

Dugia. 

Masfinia. 

Varsux. 

Gudar. 

Punvdr. 

VAgliela, 


G(^ra Mcglivals. 


Antliii. 

LovAr. 

Solaiild. 

Biimbliania. 

Locha. 

Tbambhu. 

Booliia. 

Monyaira. 

Tundja. 

Clidvda. 

klakvana. 

Vagbela. 

Ddfda, 

Parmar. 

Vigbora. 

Gobel, 

Rdtliod. 

Viiijboda. 

Jlun 3 lauvd,dia. 

Slieldieswa. 


Jddev. 

Sarvaria. 
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Bhatia. 

Gogia. 

Kadi. 

Chavan. 

Hetnia. 

Madhad. 

Dhavad. 

Hagatia or Sagatia. 

Parmar. 

Dharda. 

Jhankhad. 

Padaiya, 

Fafal. 

Khimsuria. 

Vadhaiya. 

Fafda. 

Khetarnia. 

Vijuda. 


Language. Maheshri Meglivals speak Cutclii. Marwadas and Gojras speak 
a Mnd of mixed dialect resembling Gujarati in tlie main. Gharania 
Megbvals’ dialect is like that of the Kachhela Charans. The names 
in common use among Maheshri Meghval men are Aja, Vela, Namori, 
Hemo, Versi, Sejpal and Pancha ; and among women Valbai, Tejbai, 
Kanbai, Kesarbai and Ramai. The common names of males among 
the hLarwadi Meghvals are Mandan, Petho, Lala, Budha, Pabu and 
Malo and among women Ratanbai, Dhanbai, Sajanabai, Preraabdi 
and Mulbai. Tlie principal names of the Gojra Meghval males are 
Hamir, Ruda, China, Ranmal and Bbdno, and of females Dahi, Gomi, 
Lalu, Bhani, Lakhaman. The typical names of Gharania Meghvfil 
men are Mdnsur, Khimraj, Devo, Jivan, Valo, and of women Gangdi, 
Lachha, Rama and Jivan. 

Marriage, Marriages are prohibited between members of the same sub- 
division. The members of the Matang section take wives feom the 
other sections, but do not give their daughters in marriage to them. 
This is due to the founder of the section, JIatang, being the spiritual 
guide of the caste. Intermarriages take place between the Maheshri 
Meghvals and the Maheshri Meghval Brahmans. The practice 
began when Matang gave his daughter in marriage to a Maheshri 
lileghval Brahman. A Meghval can marry a woman of his mother’s, 
maternal grandmother’s or paternal grandmother’s section. But 
intermarriage on the mother’.s side Ls allow'ed only when the relationship 
is removed two or three generations. It is not customary for two 
men to exchange daughters, but it is not prohibited. A Meghvdl 
may marry his wife’s sister during the wife’s life-tirae as well as after 
her death. Two brothers may marry two sisters. 

Marriage is generally adult, the marriageable age ranging from 
twelve to sixteen. If an unmarried girl becomes pregnant, her fault 
is condoned by marrying her by the Avidow remarriage ceremony. If 
.she has been betrothed, the betrothed man has the option of marry- 
ing her or not. In the case of the betrothed not marrying her, she 
is married to her seducer or to any other person. The seducer is fined 
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trom Bs. 12 to Es. 40 Ly tlie caste, of wliicli about Rs. 3 go to the State. 
Polygamy is allowed and practised, but polyandry is unknown. 

Tbe ojfer of marriage comes from the boy’s parents through the 
medium of a priest, who is paid about one anna for the trouble. The 
Mdheshri Meghvals have no custom of paying a bride-price or dowry. 
In the case of otljers, the boy’s parents have to pay to the girl’s parents 
a sum of money, varying from Bs. 25 to Bs. 50. Among the Maheshris, 
the service is conducted by a Malang ; among the others, by a Brahman 
priest. 

‘ Among the Mahesliri Meghvals the marriage is not celebrated in 
the usual Hmdu form. Neither t(ie cliori or marriage altar is built, 
nor the sacrificial fire enkindled. The marriage ceremony is performed 
before a Bam Mali Panlh figure drawn .with flour on the fleor, with 
twelve compartments to represent twelve difierent forms of religion 
or doctrine, as they say. Bed powder is sprinkled near the figure and 
a light fed -with ghi is lighted in a brass lamp of pecuhar sif'.e, having 
twelve imobs. The bride and bridegroom are seated near this figure 
of Bara Mali Fanth, and those that are present sit round wth their 
heads uncovered. A Matang conducts the ser%dce, reciting manlras 
in a dialect, half Cutohi half Gujarati. 

Among the M4rw4da and other classes of Meghvdls a c?iori or 
manage altar is erected, with four pillars of earthen vessek placed on 
its four sides ; but instead of the sacrificial fire, there is a hght fed with 
ghi or cocoanut oil with an installation of nine planets (KavagriJia- 
slhapana) represented by nine betelnuts, com and red powder. The 
bride and bridegroom, with the ends of their garments tied info a ki'ot, 
are made to walk four times roimd the light and their h.mds are joined. 
The rest of the ceremony resembles that of local castes of sinular 
standing. 

The remarriage of widows is permitted. Among tie IJaheshri 
Meghvals, the widow is expected to marry her lateiiisisrds vomiger 
brother, but is not compelled to do so. She is free to marrv any man 
of her choice. Among the other three divisions, it is a rde riat a widow- 
must marry her deceased husband’s younger iircisr. A widow remar- 
riage is celebrated on a Sunday. The service is c.'cdr.rrei bv a Mec^hval 
Brdhman or a Matang. The ceremony is werr simrie. Sweet "balls 
are ofiered to Ganesh, and the heads of tie rei: fre brousht into clo-'^ 
contact, which completes the ceremonr. 

A husband can divorce a wife cn —e o' her infidel-w 

A wife can divorce a husband if h“ f— ■ '-* 

oris suiTezi^ 

G H 116 — 7 
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from some similar disabilit 3 ^ If the wife be in fault lier parents are 
fined, and if the husband be the guilty person he is fined. A divorced 
woman is allowed to marry by the widow remarriage form. In the 
case of such a marriage, the woman lias to pay to lier first husband a 
sum of Es, 12 to Rs. 25. Adultery is settled by a fine. The caste 
follow the Hindu law of inheritance. An extra share, generally in 
the form of a house, is given to the youngest son. 

The Meghvlils profess Hinduism, They may be said to belong 
to the Mdta Panthi sect in general, Maheshri Meghvals however 
do not worship Miita in particular. All the Meghvals worship by 
preference the god Gancsh, No Meghval locality is foimd vnthout the 
Ganesh olio or open verandah shrine of the god Ganesh. Mata is 
worshipped by Marwada, Gojra and Charania Meghvals under the 
name of Bhagvati. Meghv/rls also worship Yakshas, the” goddess 
Slutala (small-pox goddess) and Kshetrapals (snake gods). At many 
of the shrines of these gods Meghvals or their Brdhmans are the 
recognised worshippers and thej' have a share in the offerings, made to 
them, Mdheshri Meghvals hold in great reverence also the tombs 
of their gurus Mdtang, Lundd, Mamai and Matia ; of these the last 
is held in special veneration by the Meghvals of Kunthi (South Cutch), 
Just as there are families Imo wn by the designation of Matang, so there 
are families Imo-wn by the name of Matia. Mdheshri Megvdis often go 
on pilgrimage to these places, 

Marwada and Gojra Meghvals liold in great estimation a saint 
called Rdmdev Pir, whom they consider their patron saint. The 
chief shrine of this saint is at Rundje in Pokama in Mdrwdr, He 
was a Rajput of the Tunvar tribe, and is said to have flourished in 
the 13th or 14th century. He became deified by the performance 
of miraculous deeds. Even to this day there are in Cutch direct 
descendants of the Rdmdev family called Rdmdev Potra {Jiit., sons of 
Rdmdev) after him, living in the village of Farddi. These descend- 
ants of Rdmdev had a certain poll-tax, a land of slavery tax, on the 
Meghvdis, but of late they get through the State a fourth part of the 
income which accumulates through fines, etc., from the Meghvdl 
caste instead. 

The priests of Mdheshri Meghvdis are Mdheshri Meghvdl Brdh- 
mans, those of Marwada Meghvdis, Marwada Meghvdl Brdhmans, 
and so -svith the rest. The Maheshri Meghvals and their priests eat 
together and intermarry. The other three divisions interdine only 
with their priests, who form one caste. Some of the Meghvdl Brdh- 
mans have Shrimdli, Dave, Someshvar and such other high class 
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Brahman surnames. This supports the belief that the Meghval 
Brahmans are a commimity converted from other Brahmans by 
Blatang, the first guru of the Meghvals. The status of these Brah- 
mans is as low as that of Meghvals. Among the Maheshri Meghvals, 
their Brahmans play a subordinate j^art to their Matangs, who 
generally officiate at important ceremonies. 

The dead are generally buried in a l3nng position mth head to the Death 
north. The Mdheshri Meghvals sometimes burn their dead, in which monies, 
case they have to give twelve dinners to the caste. The Marwada 
and other Meghvals say that thej’’ bury their dead after appljdng 
fire to the toe. The period of mourning ranges from twelve days to 
two months. For the propitiation of ancestors in general crows are 
fed on the Divali day. A certain make believe of the Shrdddha cere- 
mon)’’ is also performed on the eleventh daj’' after death in the case of 
females and on the twelfth day in the case of males. 

The Meghvdls believe weaving, hewing wood, skinning dead Occupa- 
animals and tanning to be their original occupations. Their present 
occupations are also the same. Meghval Brahmans, as a rule, do not 
do skinning and tanning business. The majority of Marwdda Meghvals 
are w^eavers, while the Gojra Meghvals are mainly skinners and tanners. 
Mdheshri Meghvdls do all the work referred to above. 

Clidrania hleghvdls, owing to their association \vith Kdchhela 
Charans, do not do the sldnning and taiming business themselves, 
but get it done by others. At one time their occupation was exclusively 
that of driving the pack-btiUocks of their masters, the Chdrans, 
and otherwise serving them. Even now’’ many Meghval families are 
attached to Charan families, whom they serve at the time of marriage 
and on other important occasions. The demand for pack-bullocks 
having ceased on account of the opening of railways, Cliarania Meghvdls 
have lost this work, and the ties between them and their Charan 
masters are loosening. They have taken to the occupations of their 
brethren. 

A few Meghvdls are agriculturists, holding State land on service 
tenure, in lieu of service which they render as hhomitjas or gmdes. 

In almost every village there is a family of hliomiyas. 

Meghvdls eat fish and flesh and also the carcasses of cow^s, sheep. Food, 
goats, and buffaloes. They abstain from eating ‘ monkeys, pork, 
the flesh of rmcloven-footed animals, fowls, crocodiles, lizards, jackals, 
rats, etc. They eat the leavings of other people and drink liquor. 

They eat kachhi and pal'ki, drink and smoke with Miisahndns. They 
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do not sat from the hands of Kolis, Pardhis, Mes, Bhangias, Datanias, 
TuriSj Dhadhis, Lamghas and Musalman Hajdms. No Hindu caste 
will eat, drink or smoke with the MeghvMs. 

MEGHVAN. — A sub-division of Dhedas. 

MEHARIA, — A. synon}mi for Bhoi. 

MEHDAVI. — See under Minor Musalman Castes. 

MEHTAR. — A title applied to several caste headmen. 

MEHURUNA. — sub-division of Vanjdris, 

MELA. — A sjmonym for Bhangi. 

MEL SONI.— A sub-division of Sonis. 

Namo. MEMANS, also called Maumins or Believers, numbering 97,114 

(1901), including 45,641 males and 51,473 females, are found principally 
in Gujarat districts and States and in small numbers in all large to-wms 
in the Presidency. Beyond the Presidency they have spread as 
traders and merchants, and formed settlements in Calcutta, Madras, 
the Malabar Coast, South Burma, Siam, Singapore and Java, in 
the ports of the Arabian peninsula except Maskat, in Mozambique, 
Zanzibar and the East African coast. 

Divisions. Memans have five di\'isions as follows : — 

1. Cutchi from Sind and Cutch. 

2. Halai from Halar in Kathiawar. 

3. Dhokas from Dholka in Ahmedabad. 

4. Dhoraji Bha\magri from Bha\magar in Kathiawar. 

5. Veravadas from Vcraval in Kathiawar. 

Of the above, the Cutchis and Halais are the descendants of the 
converts of the market gardening Kaccluas of Kdthiawar and tlie 
trading Loiidnas of Sind. The Dhokas, Bhawagris and Veravadas 

• are offshoots of the Halais. 

History. lustory of the origin of the Memans is as follows : — 

Maulana Abdul Kadir Muhi-jaid-din Gilani, the Saint of Saints, 
died at Baghdad in A.D. 1165 (H. 5G1). On his death-bed he ordered 
one of his sons Taj-iid-din to settle in India and display to its people 
the light of Islam. In A.D. 1421 (H. 838) Sayad Yusui-ud-din 
Kadiri, fifth in descent from Tdj-ud-din, was in a miraculous dream 
ordered to set sail for Sind and guide its people into the right way 
of IslAm. When Sayad Yusuf-ud-din reached Sind, its capital was 
Xagar-Thatha and it.s ruler was a chief of the Samma djmasty 
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(A.D. 1351 — 1521) will the title of Markab lOian [probably Jam Eai 
Dan (AD. ll-bl)], who received SayacI Yusuf-ud-din with honour and 
entertained him as his guest. At this time Manekji, the head of the 
eighty-four 77t(Ms or divisions of the Lohana community, was in favour 
at the court of Markab Klian. Markab Khdn became a follower 
of the Sayad, and Manekji Awth two of his tliree sons and 700 Lohana 
families followed their ruler’s example. Of the two sons of Mdnekji 
who became converts, Ed\^i was called Ahmed and Edvji’s sons 
Sundarji and Hansrdj were named Adam and Tdj Muhammad. On 
their conversion the saint changed the name of the community from 
Mota and Lohana to Maumin or Believer, and, investing Adam with 
a dress of honour, appointed him hereditary head of the new community 
with liis seat at Wara near Thatha. The Hindu relatives of the con- 
verted Lohan<^s called on their spiritual guides to pray to Darya 
Pir, the Indus spirit, to remove the saint. The Indus spirit heard 
this prayer. The saint refused a grant of land, and after receiving 
his followers’ assurance that they would continue to support his 
descendants as their religious heads Yusuf-ud-din retired by sea to 
Irak. Before leaving he blessed his people, a blessing to which the 
Memans trace their fruitfulness and their success in trade. Pir Buzurg 
Ali Kadiri of Mundra m South Chtch, who died in A.D. 1896, was 
eighteenth in descent from Sa 5 ’'ad Yusuf-ud-din. According to tliis 
account, at the invitation of the J^ideja Rao EJiengar (A.D. 1548 — 1584) 
under Kannawa, a descendant of Adam Shah, the Memans moved 
from Thatha to Bhuj ; and, under the favour of Rao Khengar who 
honoured Kannawa with the title of Seth, founded the Meman ward 
of that city. At an rmcertain date the Lohana or Cutchi Memans 
passed from Cutch south through Kathiawar to Gujarat. They are 
said to have been strong and wealthy in Surat during the period of 
its prosperity (A.D. 1580 — '1680). As Surat sank, the Cutchi Memans 
moved to Bombay, the settlement receiving a large increase in con- 
sequence of the sufferings caused in North Gujarat and Cutch by the 
A.D. 1813 famine. As Kdthiawdr did not suffer less than Cutch from 
the famine of A.D. 1813. many Kdthiawar Memans from Halar and 
Bhavnagar migrated to different parts of Gujarat, chiefly to the North 
Gujarat States and Ahmedabad and also to Surat and Bombay. 

Memans, both Cutchis and Halais, are Sunnis of the Hanafi Religion 
school, to which most of the Indian and Turkish Musalmans belong. 

As a class Memans are religions, though some of them, especially the 
Cutchis, keep to early non-Muslim social usages. The most notable 
of these non-Islamic customs is their refus.al, like their ancestors the 
Lohanas, to allow their daughters and widows any inheritance. So 
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careful are the Memans to peiiorm the pilgrimage to Jleccjt that 
about forty per ceut. of their number have the honourable jjrefix ot 
Haji or pilgrim. As soon fls he has laid by money enough, a Meman 
takes his wife an*"! sometimes very young children, and, undaunted 
by the dangers of the voyage, for He who cares for him at home will 
guard liim on the way to His House, starts for Mecca and, if he can 
afford it, Medina. If lie has wealth and leisure, the Meman pilgrim 
visits Baghdad to worship at the shrine of his patron saint Maulana 
Abdul Kadir Gilani. Por those who have not made or are unable to make 
the great pilgrimage several Indian shrines are usually visited, in 
Gujarat the shrine of Shah Alam at Ahmedabad and the spirit-scaring 
tombof Miran Sayad AliDatar atUnja about fifty-six miles north of 
Ahmedabad. Since the opemng of thoBajputana Railway, the Meman 
from Gujarat and Bombay has become a constant visitor at the death- 
day fairs or uras of Khiljah Muin-ud-din Cliishti of Ajmer. Like 
other Sunnis, the Meman ’s belief in magic and sorcery centres in the 
traditional maxim “ Magic is true, but he who practises magic 
is an infidel,” To the practice of white magic,! soothsaying 
{fal Icholna), and the procuring of Inck-charms and amulets they have 
like other Musalmans no objection. They also believe ' in astrology 
and consult astrologers, a practice condemned by the Proj\)het. Their 
advisers in soothsaying and witchcraft are poor Sayads. \ 

The religious head of Cutchi Memans lives at Mundra, al^out forty 
miles east of Mandvi, in Cutch. He pays bis followers a yrearly or 
two-yearly visit, when a money subscription called hlieda, fromj jis, 2 
to Rs. 200, is gathered from every Meman family and paid to t’j^e Pir. 
Memans also honour the Bulchari Sayads of Ahmedabad. Igesides 
a high priest living usually at Sarhind in the Punjab and visiting 
his Gujarat followers about once every five years the Halais \havc 
a provincial head or rmikhi who lives in Dhordji in Kathidwar. IWiis 
man has powers to hear and pass orders in petty marriage and divorcee 
and sometimes in inheritance cases. i 

Except a small body of craftsmen, Memans are traders, merchants, 
dealers or shopkeepers in any branch of commerce except intoxicants 
and other traffic which is forbidden to the followers of Islam. 

In food and drink they resemble the general body of Musalmans. 

MEND ALE.— A sub-division of Kolis. 

MENDAR . — A sub-division of Jogis. 

MENDHE.— A sub-division of Dhangars. 

MENBJOGL — A sub-division of BharMis. 
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MERS, numbering 24,137 (1901), including 12,474 males and Name and 
11,663 females, are found chiefly in Kathiawar. They are probably 
the same as the ]\Iheds, Mers or Mands, who were the most powerful 
tribe in Lower Sind at the time of the Arab conquest^^^ (A.D. 712). 

The legend of tbeir origin is that when R^ma built the bridge 
between Hindustan and Ceylon, and crossed over it with liis army 
of monkeys, he created a man from a hair from the back of his 
neck, and left him to guard the bridge. He called him Keshv^la 
Mer, hesh hair. When he returned from Ceylon he married this 
Mer to a Rdhhus or demon whom he had brought back with him. 

Their descendants married into Rajput famihes and were the origin 
of the tribe. Walker says they were called Mer from their being on 
terms of friendship mher vnth the Jethvas. The Mers themselves 
call themselves Rajputs, and claim a Rajput origin, stating that they 
are descended from one Raudhirji, a Jethva who held twenty-four 
villages in the Barda district. Their claim is not admitted by the 
Jethva Rajputs, though they are attached to them from time imme- 
morial. They are a land of feudal militia, liable to military service. 

They hold their land on a service tenure, and, in common with the 
RabSris, are allowed many privileges and immunities. They do not 
payment for their lauds but a hearth ta.v, and, if they cultivate, they 
pay a small sum as plough ta.v. They also pay a quit-rent or 
suMadi, for the village assigned for their maintenance. If they breed 
horses or camels they are boimd to give the males to the Rana. Their 
military service has now ceased, but in former times they were the 
great stand-by of the State. They could turn out tliree or four thou- 
sand strong and, though they obeyed the Rana generally, they served 
under leaders chosen bj’ themselves from among their o-wn numbers. 

For every Mer slain in action the Rana paid his heirs Rs. 100 and some 
additional income. l\Iers, though frugal, hospitable, simple and 
Irindly, are not free from thievi.sh propensities, and many of them 
joined the Viighers during the revolt of that clan, with wliich ther 
have many S3unpathies. Tlwy are divided into four clans, (1) the 
Keshvjilas, (2) Rfijsukhas, (3) Gohils. and (4) AdidrSs (descendants of 
a Sumra Rajput). They intermarry and allow widow marriage, but 
in other respects conform to Rajput customs.l"^ 

MERAI. — A s}Tionym for Dnrji. 

MESHRI. — Religious distinction, generally returned ss a cast-'' 
name bv Vaislmav VAnis in contradistinction to ShrXral' or 
YAnis. 

(1) Elliot and Da\r.-on, 1. I2S. f2) How. O'):.. Vr-l ViTr.zr 
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META.-A sulvdivjsion of KoHh. 

METARIYA.— A fiyiionyni for Bhnngi, 

METHKARI.— A synonym for Barge. 

METRI.~A synonym for Kotegur. 

METWAL.— A sjTionym for iMedaiwul. 

NEVADA. — A sub'division of Dlicdas, V.'inifis, SufArs, Br/ilimfins. 
MHAISBHADRE. — A S}monym for M/lng Gfirudi, 

MHALI. — A synonym for Nhfivi. 

MHAR. — A synonym for Malifir. 

MHASKE.'-A sub-divison of Dhnngnrs. 

MHETRE. — A .synonym for Mab/ir. 

MINAHIDIYO. — A snfj-division of Kililcets. 

MINIGADIK.— A sub-division of Kudavalclcals. 

MINI MADIG. — A sub-division of Maiigs, 

MIR. — Sec imder Minor Musalmfm Castes ; also a sub-division of 
Pc^rdhis. 

MIRASI.— A synonym for Malulr. 

MIRDHA. — See under Minor MusalmAn Castes. 

MIRJD-MALI. — A sub-division of Vaidus. 

MISKIN. — A sub-division of DevSngs. 

MISTRI. — A synonym for SuiSr. 

MITH. — A sub-division of Lonaris. 

MITH AGRI. — A synonym for Sudh Agri. 

MITH GAVADA.-- -A sub-division of Gdvadas. 

MITHOBA. — A sub-division of Alkaris. 

MITNA. — A sub-division of Macbhis, 

MOCHI.— A sub-division of Mangs. 

N&mft and MOCHIS, numbering 128,272 (1901), including 64,902 males and 
ongm. 03^370 females, are found all over Gujardt, chiefly in towns and large 
villages. They claim descent from Rajputs living near Champaner 
who are said to have been given their present name because 
one of them made a pair of stockings or moju out of a tiger’s skin ; 
but no proof in support of this tradition is forthcoming. Their 
origin is evidently functional. 
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Mocliis hnvc three main endogamous divisions of a territorial Endo- 
tj-pe, (1) Ahmedabadis. (2) Khambh^itis, and (3) Suratis, who eat ^ 
togotlior and intorinarr}*. 7'licy arc further divided into many 
sections according to their occupation. Tlic chief of these craft 
sections arc as follows : — 


1 . Angiganis or makers of idol ornaments, including Krishna’s 

])eacock and feather caps and the talc tablets or gokhs 
of the goddess Bahneharaji. 

2. Bakhtargaras or armour makers. 

3. Cliandlagaras or makers of lac spangles. 

4. Chiti'inis or ])aintcra. 

5. Dhalgars or shield makers. 

6. Jingars or saddlers, 

7. Munagar.is or workers in enamel. 

8. Mochis or shoemakers. 

9. Nctragaras or makers of idols’ eyes. 

30. Pakliarijls or makers of ornamental horse trappings. 

11, Panagaras or gold and silver foil makers. 

10. RasamYis or clectroplatcrs. 


Formerly these different sections ate together and intermarried. 
Of late in some places the Chandlagnras, Chitaras and Easanias have 
crystallized into distinct castes. Their taking to cleaner calbngs 
has so raised them in social position that, though they do not touch 
a Mochi, high class Hindus treat them as they treat bricklayers, 
carpenters, masons and otlier artisans. 


l\Iochis have several sui-names in common with Rajputs, all of Exo. 
which are exogamous. The chief of them are : — dMsioL 


diohan Gohil Makv^na Rathod 

Chuddsama Jethva Maru Solanki 

Dabhi Jhala Parmar Vaghela 


A Mochi is not allowed to marry his father’s sister’s, mother’s 
sister’s or mother’s brother’s daughter. Girls are generally married 
before ten and boys after eight, A man may take a second wife 
with the consent of the first if the latter is barren. Divorce is granted, 
but in some parts of South Gujardt to the husband alone. Widow 
re-marriage is allowed, and in some places the widow marries -the 
younger brother of her deceased husband, 
o H 116 — 8 
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Mocliis worship images in their houses. The followers of 
Swdnainarayan are regular in visiting their temples. 

Except a few in Cutch and the Panch Mahals, Mochis believe 
in exorcism, witchcraft and omens. Holding them to be spells con- 
trived by an enemy for their undoing, they are seriously alarmed 
if they find near their homes a lemon with red lead in it, or five beans 
of adad (Phaseolus mungo), or an ivory image daubed with lamp- 
black. They keep the regular Hindu fasts and feasts, and visit the 
usual places of Hindu pilgrimage. Some of them take to religious 
lives and make a name as bJiagats or holy men. In all their cere- 
monies they employ Brahman priests, who are called Mochi Gors 
and are despised by other Brahmans. No ceremonies are performed 
on the day of a birth. On the night of the sixth day the goddess 
Chhathi is worshipped, when the wall of the lying-in room is marked 
with red powder and on a footstool is laid, besides a reed pen and 
a water jar, a sword or scimitar wrapped in cloth and set upright. 
Female relations worship these articles, and the child is made to peep 
at them. In some places, instead of the jar and sword, an earthen 
cake is laid on the house-roof. The child is named on the twelfth 
day. After childbirth, the woman keeps herself aloof for ten or 
fifteen days. When the ceremony of giving the child its first cooked 
food is performed, the child is given a few mouthfuls of coarse wheat 
flour mixed with sugar and butter and some brass cups are distri- 
buted to friends and relations, A few Cutch Mochis wear the Brah- 
manic thread, but without any thread-girding ceremonies. Except 
that in the Panch Mahals some giivdr (Cyamopsis psoraloides) beans 
are scattered on the bridegoom before he enters the bride’s house, 
then marriage ceremonies, though less detailed, are in the main those 
performed by Kanbis, 

They bum their dead. Four cocoanuts are kept hanging from 
the bier, one at each corner, and are thrown to the four quarters of 
the heavens at the halting place midway between the house and 
the burning ground. In Cutch, when the dead body is laid on the 
pile, the lighting begins from the toe of the left foot. When the 
bod)’- is burnt, a heap of wheat flour in the shape of Shiva’s Knga is 
made on the burning ground and handfuls of a mixture of water, 
miUc, curds and cow’s lu-inc are poured one hunhred and eight times 
on the wheat flour linga out of an earthen jar. The jar is covered 
with cotton thread and its mouth is closed by a lid bored in four 
p1ace.s. A .sweet-ball is laid on the lid and the jar is set near the linga. 
For three da)'g a second earthen jar full of milk and water is placed 
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tlie Icings of Banvasi, biii no historical confirmation of this statement 
is forthcoming. Mogers consist of three endogamous di\dsion8, the 
Aliyasantina, Malcalasantdna, and Eande.sant/uia, i.c., tliose who 
inherit through females, iho.se who inherit through males, and the 
descendants of widows who remarry Their exogamous sub-divisions, 
known as balls, are as follows : — 


(1) Shetti ball 

(2) Deva ball 

(3) Honne ball 

(4) Dyavana ball 

(5) Kcndi ball 

(6) Chendi ball 

(7) Gangadhar bali 

(8) Hole bali 

(9) Balin bali 

(10) Anc bali 

(11) Shiriu ball 

(12) Tolaaabali 

(13) Shendi bali 


. . Shetti — a fish. 

.. Deva = god. 

. . Honne = a tree {Plcrocarpm 
Marsupium). 

. . Dyava = a tortoise. 

. . Kcndi = a tree. 

. . Chendi = a tree (Cerbera 
odollam). 

. . Unknown. 

. . Unknown. 

. . Bali = a sea fish. 

. . Anc = an elephant. 

. , Sher or sherkul == a tree 
{Grjnaniropsis pentaphjUa). 

. . Tola — a wolf. 

Shendi — the toddy palm. 


Members of each hall show reverence to, and abstain from in- 
juring, the object after which it is named. The bali is traced through 
females. In cases of adoption, the members of the bali from which 
the adoption is made cannot marry with the members of the adopting 
bali for seven generations. 

The Mogers speak Kanarese at home, but most of them know 
Konkani. The names in common use among men are, Manjayya, 
Bijirao, Timmappa, Subrayya, Dasa, Venkappa, Jettayya, Annappa, 
K4ntappa, Rdma and Sidappa; and among women, Parmeshri, 
Suhadri, Padmarati, Mahalakshmi, Ganpi, Devamma, Shivatnma and 
Venkamma. They had originally no surnames, but names formerly 
used to distinguish families from one another by means of the situa- 
tion of their houses and professions have come to he treated as 
surnames. Examples of these are : Mapari meaning salt-weighers, 
H&dimani or roadside house, Kadimani or last house, and Taribagla 
or ferry gate. 
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abstain from both. ’ They take toccH and paklii fmm Brahmans 
only. 

MOGHA. — A synonym for R.abari. 

MOLAVAR. — A sub-di^dsion nf Khalpas, 

MOLESALAM- See imder Minor Musalman castes. 

MOMINS * or Believers, also cnlled Monmas in some parts of 
Gujarat, numbering 21,568 (1901), including 11,086 males and 10,482 
females, are found in small numbers in all parts of the Presidency. 
They arc divided into two territorial groups — Gujaratis and Deccanis 
or those found in the Deccan and Karnatak. They are described 
below separately. 

GUJARAT MOMINS are the descendants of Hindus of many 
castes, converted to the Shiah form of faith oy different members of the 
family of Ismalia Sayads, of whomimamshah (A.D. 1449) of Pirana 
is the most distinguished. Of their conversion two stories are told — 
one, that Imamshah by bringing rain after two seasons of scarcity 
converted a large number of Hindu cultivators. The other, that a 
band of pilgrims were passing Pirai.a on their way to Benares. 
Imamshah offered to take them there. They agreed and in a trice 
were in the holy city. They paid their vows, bathed in the Ganges, 
and awoke to find themselves in Pirana. 

Gujarat Momins have two divisions —Ahmedabadis and the rest. 
Most of them shave the head and wear the beard ; but the Ahmed- 
abadis spare the Hindu topknot and shave the face except the upper 
lip. Ahmedabadis wear the Vania txrrban and in every part of their 
dress copy the Hindus. Other men wear a three-cornered Muham- 
madan turban and coat and either the Hindu waistclotli or trousers 
so loose as to give tUera the name of Ghdgaria or petticoated Bohoriis. 
The women, except a few in Surat, dress like Hindus, 

Except the Ahmedabadi sect, all Momins intermarry, the Kdzi 
of ordinary Musalmans perfonning the ceremony. They are Shidhs 
in faith. Except the Ahmedabad sect, they read Kutb-ud-diu's 
Gujarati Knnhi, and as a prayer repeat their saintAs name. The 
Ahmedabad sect, instead of the Kurdn, read Imamshfth’s book of 
religious rules and some of them are said stealthily to woreliip Hindu 
gods. Many Mon-ins who are Shiahs at heart profess to be Sunnis. 
But there would =:eem to be in Surat a small body of Momimj who 

* .Moiiiin-4 must not be confounded rith Moinnas, a Iialf Hindu half Muhammadan 
CM'.t: of cultivator) found mainly in Catch, altiiouch probably originally both may 
havr formed cn'‘ community aa the stoty of their oriyin is identical. 
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really belong to the orthodox faith, I’liosc have lately Hoparated 
though they still iiitormarry with their Sliifih coiuieciiouH, .Ml 
practise circumcision and bury the dead. Tn otlicr niatiei'S the oiif'- 
toms of the iVlimedabad sect differ considerably from tliose of 
regular Muslims, Hindu names are common in North Gujar/lt though 
rare in the south, and while with ordinary Momins marriages tak(! 
place according to the Musalmfm rules, the Ahmedabad sect, in addition 
to tlie Jlusahuan marriage, call in a Brahman and go tlirough a IJiiidu 
ceremony, Li North Gujarat, among all Jlomins, marriages take 
place at a very early age, .‘sometimes before the children arc weaned, 
and they follow tlie Hindu practice of holding a higli festival when 
the bride comes of arre ai d goes to live with her husband. At deaths, 
like Hindu'-', the women wail and beat the breast. 


Gujarat Momins are silk and cottfin weavers, dyers, cloth-d^'aiers 
and husbandmen. In Kaira and other parts of Norili Giijar/it many 
of them are said to liavc once been husbandmen. The women VA-ave 


and prepare thread. 

.Almoft all Gujarat lilomins eat flesh, but for fear of rtffending tin; 
Hindus, wliose wishc-.s tlieir position as tveavers forcf:,s them </> humour, 
they do not use it at their punlic dinn^’r?. 


DIX’C.ANI MOMINS are .said to be the desfxmdanls of Ifindu eoU' 
verts of the JCoshti or Pali caste. They are said to .have bwn brought 
to TsUm bv the persuasion of the Arab mi'-r-ionary Kbw/tja Bayad 
Hussain Guisudaruj of Gulbuxga who lived f-arly in the fifU^;n*h 
ceiiturv. and of Husham Pir Gujarati of Bijipur who ii/ed about 
the close cf the snrteenih centur, , 

Tne herctlitarv oauption of IJeecani Mornins h weaving. They 
raanw onlv among them-'elves. and a-, the v,om<m am a>; hard wo; king 
the men. some of them have t'vo or e,en tfirce to 
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the angels and prevent them from torturing him in the grave. Some 
of them practise Hindu customs b)' keeping the usual Brdhmanie and 
local festivals and offering vows to Brahmanio and local gods. 

MOMNA— A sub-division of .Kaubis; a synonym for Mopiin. 

MORI. — A sub-division of Vaghris. 

MOSAL. — sub-division of Kabbaligars. 

MOSALGAR. — A sub-division of Kabbabgars. 

MOTA. — ^A sub-division of Chodhrds. 

MOTALA. — ^A sub-dsivision of Brahmans. 

MOTINATH. — ^A sub-division of Audich Brahmans. 

MUDALI. — A synon)nn for Mudliar. 

MtJDLIARS ox Mxrdalis, numbexing 837 (1901), including 424 ■ 
males and 413 females, are found in Poona, Belgaum, Bijapur and 
Dharwar. They are immigrants from Madras and belong to the 
Yellalas, the great cultivating caste of the Tamil coimtry.^^^ 

MUGHALS, numbering 27,682 (1901;, including 14,804 males 
and 12,878 females, are found in all parts of the Presidency. They 
include two distinct classes — the Persian and the Indian or 
Chughadda Mughals.* 

Persian Mughals are found chiefly in Cambay and Surat. They 
are the descendants of Persian political refugees and merchants. 
They always place the title Mirza ‘ born of a great man,’ before their 
names, and add Be^, lord, as Mirza Muhammad Beg ; the women add 
Khdnam to their names, as Husaini Khanam. The distinctive fea- 
tures of tlie race are middle size, rather inclined to stoutness, light skins, 
hooked noses and clear features. Some have blue or grey eyes, and 
most have a humorous and intelbgent exiuession. They are mostly 
Shidhs in religion and have a name for carefully keeping the rules 
of their faith. Some of them are traders and the rest are in Govern- 
ment service. As they form a distinct community with their OAvn places 
of worship, and as they generally marry among themselves, the Per- 
sian Mughals have fewer Hindu customs than most other MusalmAns. 

Indian Mughals are found in small numbers in all parts of the 
Presidency. They appear to be the descendants of the Mughal con- 
querors of India, who penetrated into Gujarat and the Deccan, and 
have left many descendants wliere they once niled. Like the Persian 
Mughals, the men always place the title Mirza before their names and 

(1) <’a^itO'' and Triljos of .Southern India, Vol. V,, j). 84, 

* So called after the son of Cltangiz Khan, 


< 
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attendant or holkdr. Their settlements are divided into forty groups 
and the groups into four divisions. The four divisions are Hebbankeri 
in Honivar wth eighteen groups ; Hegde in Kumta \Yith six groups ; 
Kumta vdth seven groups ; and Gokam ^vith nine. The village-heads 
or budvants, who are subject to the group-heads or hdrJcas, have power 
to call and preside over councils, to enquire into breaches of caste rules, 
and to punish offenders in accordance ■with the opinion of the majority 
of the members. The decisions are enforced on pain of loss of caste. 
The greatest social offence is to beat a casteman vnth a sandal, or to 
incur a sandal beating from a man of another caste. The punishment 
for beating or being beaten is a fine varying from Ee, 1 to Es. 16, 
Of this amount three-quarters are spent on a caste feast. The remain- 
ing quarter is paid to the manager of Hanumant’s temple, who keeps 
four annas for himself and places the rest to the credit of the 'temple 
funds. When he receives his share of the fine, the priest ^ves the 
culprit a little of the water in which the idol has been bathed. • The 
ofiender, whether the beater or the person who is beaten, is taken to a 
river, and after bathing is given some holy water, part of which he 
drinks and part he rubs on his body. The caste is then feasted "svith 
palm-beer, rice, curry and sweet gruel. A Mukri who eats with a 
person of lower caste, or a Mukri widow who becomes pregnant, is 
turned out of caste. The widow’ s paramour has to pay a fine and to 
undergo special ptuification. On paying the fine, which is spent in the 
same way as the fine levied on a man who has been beaten with a slipper, 
the offender, with one or more eastern en, goes to Gokam, where his head 
and face, including top-knot and moustaches, are shaved by a casteman. 
He is then bathed in the sea, and led to the temple of Mahabaleshvar 
where, for the use of the priest, he lays on a plantain leaf two pounds of 
rice, a cocoanut and a copper coin. On returning to the -rillage he 
again bathes in the presence of two caste people and passes through 
seven temporary cadjan huts, which are burnt as soon as he' passes 
through them. When the huts are completely burnt, the offender 
drinks water brought from Hanuman’s temple and joins some caste- 
men in a dinner. Adultery by married women is punished by severe 
beating at the hands either of the husband or the next-of-Mn, Insult 
to a headman or improper conduct at a public meeting is punished 
with fine up to Ee. 1, the amount being spent in the same way as 
the fine levied in a sandal-beating or widow-pregnancy case. Once 
in -two or three years the caste meets at Honjikatta near Chandavar 
in Honavar. Every man has to take \vith him four annas, six to 
eighteen pounds of rice and a cocoanut. The meeting lasts three 
to ten days according to the business to be settled. At these 
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meetings oilcnders against social discipline are tried, and imj)ortant 
matters tcfnching the welfare of the community are discussed. The 
Mukris do not admit outsiders into the caste. 

Girls are married either before or after they come of age. jiarriago 
Widow marriage and polygam)’’ are allowed and practised, but , 
polyandry is unknown. Tlie offer of betrothal generally comes 
from the boy’s famil 3 ^ The boy’s father with four or five 
castemen, goes to the girl’s father and makes a proposal for the 
marriage. On the girl’s father consenting to the proposal, the 
icra or bride-price, wliich is never less than Es. 20, is settled, toddy 
is served, and a dinner of rice and cocoanut milk is given to the 
assembly. On the daj’’ before the ceremonies begin, a Havig priest 
is asked to fix the lucky moment for the marriage, and he is 
paid six pounds of rice, five cocoanuts and foiu* annas in cash. The 
marriage ceremonies last four days. On the first day the bride- 
groom’s party go to tlie girl’s house and deck her with ornaments and 
flowers. Early next morning, from the bride’s and bridegroom’s, 
messengers are sent to ask the caste people to the wedding. When the 
guests come, they are seated on mats spread on the ground in the 
marriage booth. Special respect is shown to the headmen of the caste 
by seating them by themselves in a raised part of the booth with an 
attendant standing behind them. "When the guests have come, the 
bridegroom is dressed in a narrow waistcloth, a shoulder cloth and a 
head-scarf. He takes in his hand a couple of betel leaves, and, holding 
a cocoanut in his hand, bows to the family god, w’-hich is an unhusked 
cocoanut, and to the sweet basil plant, and breaks a cocoanut before 
each of them. When this ceremony is over, all present go in pro- 
cession with the bridegroom to the house of the bride. On reaching 
the bride’s, her parents lead the bridgeroom into the marriage booth 
where he crawls under the low arched branch of a fig tree, and, while 
women sing Kanarese songs, he is bathed with water from two large 
earthen pots placed on either-side of the arch. When the bathing is 
over, the bridegroom is seated on a low wooden stool. Cooked rice, 
fish curry, vegetables and sweet gruel are served. In the evening a 
large quantity of toddy is set before the guests, and both men and 
women drink freely and dance, moving in a circle to the sound of pipe 
and drum. When the liquor is finished and the dancers are worn out, 
the headman ties the ends of the bride’s and bridegroom’s garments, 
joins their hands, and pours water over them. After this the bride 
and bridegroom retire for the night. Next day the pair go to the 
bridegroom’s house, where they are feasted with palm-juice and sweet 
gruel, rice and fish curry. On the fourth day the bridal party return 
to the bride’s house, where a feast is given. This ends the ceremonv. 

n ^ 
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The headman or hudvani is given t^?o pounds of rice and half a 
cocoanut. 

The marriage of widows is permitted. The pair to be married 
must first obtain the permission of the caste people by paying a sum 
of Rs. 10. The ceremony consists in the presentation to the vudow by 
her new husband of a robe, which she puts on. A feast is then given 
to the caste people. 

A husband may divorce liis wife on account of her misconduct. 
A divorced woman cannot marry again during the life-time of her 
husband. 

The members of the caste follow the Hindu law of inheritance. 
They belong to the Hindu religion. Their chief god is Virabhadra, 
whose shrine is at Hegde in Kumta, where, in January, the whole caste 
meets at the yearly festival of the god. They also worship Jatkas, 
Mhastis, Ammas and the other village gods. Next to Virabhadra, 
they honour Venkatarama and Hanuman of Chandavar in HonaVar. 
They call Hanumant gurudevam, the divine teacher. Each Mukri 
family pays 1 to 1^ annas to Virabhadra and Hanuman regularly 
every year through their headman, and they keep wooden images of 
Virabhadra and Venlcatar^ma in every pot or hollow pillar of sweet 
basil. The images are bathed and daubed with yellow clay or gopi- 
chandan every day before meals. After bathing the gods, the 
worshipper walks several times round the sweet basil plant, bowing to 
it as well as to the sun. Alter this they pluck a leaf of the plant, and 
dip it in a metal water pot set at the feet of the image of Virabhadra, 
and let the water drop from the leaf into their mouths. Their leading 
holidays are MaJcarsanJcrdnti, Shimga, Yagudi, Divdli, Bhandihabha, 
local hook-swinging festivals and the Teru or car festivals. They make 
pilgrimages to Chandavar in Honavar and to Tirupati near Madras. 
Those who go to Tirupati are called ddsas or slaves of the god, and 
are treated with much respect. All lay by small sums of money as 
ofierings to Venkatarama, and either take or send the amount. They 
have no religious teachers. 

They do not employ Brahmans for religious or ceremonial pur- 
poses. All their ceremonies are conducted by the budvants of the 
caste. 

They bury the dead and mourn three days. On the third day after 
the death all adult male neighbours come to the house of mourning. 
The chief mourner cooks a small quantity of rice, without salt, strains 
it dry, dissolves a little tamarind in the water, bakes three rice cakes, 
and brings some palm-beer. Then, with the guests, he goes to the 
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grave, taking witk kim some of tke food, and lays it near tke grave, 
as an ojSering, and stays there tiU the cakes are eaten by crows. 
’^’iTien the men start for the grave, the women begin to cowdung the 
floor of the house and finish the work before the men return. On 
returning, the mourners and the guests bathe in cold water, take a 
httle of the cakes and other eatables, and go to their houses. On. the 
eleventh day all the caste people in the village are invited ; those 
who are relations bring with them different kinds of eatables. The 
people of the house cook dry rice, fish curry and sweet gruel, and lay 
in a stock of palm juice. Portions of everything cooked in the house, 
as well as of what has been brought by relations, are spread on a 
plantain leaf and given to a cow. After this aU the guests and house 
people dine together and drink palm-beer. On every new-moon 
a cow is fed vuth rice, curry and sweet gruel to please the dead. 

The Mukris are hard-working and well-behaved, but thriftless. Occu. 
They are field-laboiuers and makers of shell hme. Most of them are 
employed by Havig Brahmans in their spice gardens, and are bound 
to labour for a term of years, for life, or for several generations, in 
return for money advanced to meet marriage expenses ; some also 
work as labourers and take contracts to dig wells and reclaim or level 
lands. Mflien money is borrowed from the landlord, a man generally 
binds himself by a written agreement to pay interest at ten or fifteen 
per cent. If he is unable to pay, he generally works a certain number 
of years for the landlord in return for the money and interest. They 
earn only enough for their bare maintenance, many depending on the 
higher classes of Hindus, especially on Havig Brahmans, for funds to 
meet the expenses of their marriage ceremonies, in return for which 
they have to serve their creditors for long periods. In such cases they 
are required to work during the rainy season, when tilling operations 
are carried on, and receive from their employers rice for their main- 
tenance and a smt of clothes. Dining the fair months they are free 
to work on tlieir oAvn account. 

They eat the flesh of tortoises, fish and all kinds of four-footed Food, 
animals except cows, buffaloes, tigers, lizards, monkeys, jackals, snakes, 
etc. They are very fond of drinking toddy and liquor. 

MULTANI. — A sub-division of Khojahs. 

MUNAGAR.— A sub-division of Mochis. 

MUNHCHIRA — A sjmonym for Rafai. 

MUNHPHODA.— A synonym for Rafai. 

MUNI. — ^A synonym for j\Ianbhav. 
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MURAD. — Bub-division of Jogis. 

MURDE . — A sub-division of Varlis. 

MURLI. — sub-di\asion of Mabars. 

MURLIS and VAGHES numbering 229 (1901), including 106 
males and 1 23 females, are found in small numbers all over tbe Deccan. 
The figures are obviously misleading, since members of this and simi- 
lar castes recruited by dedication are apt to describe themselves by 
their parent caste name. When a man has no children or his children 
are short-lived, he vows that if Khandoba blesses him with a child, 
he will set it apart to worship and attend upon the god. Girls offered 
to Khandoba in this way are called Murlis, and boys Vajhes. Some- 
times married women also become Murlis, leaving their husbands and 
even their children, saying that they have made a vow to Khandoba 
or that they are warned in a dream that they should be the wives of 
Khandoba, and not of men. hliddle and low class Hindus respect 
and bow before the true Mtirli who is wedded to the god as a girl. 
They look down upon women who leave their husbands and children 
to become Mtirlis. This custom of dedicating boys and girls to Khan- 
doba as V^ghyas and Murlis prevails chiefly among Kunbis and other 
Hindu castes of similar standing. 

There are three divisions of Murlis and Vfighes, viz., Mardtha, 
Dhangar and MahSr, of whom the Marathas and Dhangars eat to- 
gether, None of these divisions will intermarry. 

Murlis are married to the god Khandoba between one and twelve 
and always before they come of age. Wh en a Murli is to be married to 
Khandoba, her parents takeher to Jejuri in Poona sometime in Chaitra. 
They bring turmeric, dr)’- cocoa-kernel, flow'er garlands, nosegays, a 
robe and bodice, a sash, a turban, milk, curds, sugar, butter, honey 
and flowers, and, with a Gurav priest and a band of Vaghya 
musicians, go to the temple. At the temple the girl is bathed, the god 
is rubbed with turmeric, and the rest of the turmenc is rubbed on the 
girl. Ihe girl is dressed in a new robe and bodice, green glass bangles 
are put roimd her wrists, and flower marriage ornaments or munddvah 
arc tied to lier brow. The god is worshipped, the turban and sash 
are presonted to him, and the Gurav, taking in his hands a necklace 
or (jaOia of nine cowrie sliclls, fastens it round the girl’s neck. This 
is called gutha ‘phodne or breaking the cowTic necklace, and the Gurav 
i.s paid Rs. us Oic price of the necklace. Tlie girl is made to stand 
to the left of the god, and the guests throw turmeric over the god- 
bridegrooiis and the bride, crying out t\vice Elhol ghe, Elkol he, i.e.. 
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Tnlcc, Ellcot ; Jnko, Ellcot ! Tier paronis*; pay (lie Gurav who acta ns 
priopf. Ep. 5. and oaoli Vaglio aiul hlurli wlio is present, receives a copper 
coin. The bride and lior p.aronts retire, and at their house giv’o a feast 
to Murlis and Vaglies. 

Wiien a Murli ooinos of ag>' .*^110 fiiuhs a patron, whopa 3 *s her a .sum 
of from ]ls'. 25 to lis. 100. Tf the .‘•'um i.s lls. 50 or more, half tlie nionoy 
goes to tin* Vaglie-Murli community, who .spend it in caste vc.ssel.s and 
m feasts. Witii tin* balance the girl bu^v.s a robe and a bodice for 
lierself, and some bedding. She set,s up a bamboo frame, puts green 
bangle*^ on her wrists, and. drt'ssing in the nowclotlie.s. sits in tlie fnirin’ 
and has her lap liiled In* .Alurlis ,* or, if there arc no Murli.s, bv ni/irried 
women. She i.s taken to tlie village Maruti with Murli.s, V/lgli''.s, and 
mm'ic. pre.'.ents tlio god with a copper coin and betel p-sckef. refim!*- 
lioine. and feasts her caste fellow.s. She then lives with her jiiiroo. 


^Vlgh(‘.s geiierallv marry info their fat.hcr’s ca.sle, hut 
objection to flic intermnrri.'ig(' of a Vaglic bov and -a 
Tlieir children an.' Vaghe.s and marr}’ with their f.itlur'.* 


then* i*- i!(* 
^V.ch*’ girl. 

. r.oU'. 
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Their favourite gods are Khandoba, Baliiroba, Bbavani, Jotiba” and 
Satvai. 

Murlis are prostitutes and beggars. In addition to the dress worn 
by Kunbi women, they mark tbeir brows with turmeric powder and- 
wear a necklace of nine cowrie shells. They generally go a-begging 
with two or three Vaghes who beat small drums or dafris. The 
Vaghes dance and the Murli sings songs, generally indecent,- in praise 
of Khandoba. Some Murlis reside at Jejuri, while the rest wander 
over the Deccan in bands of three or four men and women, begging, 
singing songs, and playing on bells or glioh. 

MUSALE. — A sub-division of Kolis. 

MUSALMAN numbering 4,567,295 (1901), including 2,430,184 
males and 2,137,111 females, are found tlnroughout the Presidency. 
Many are immigrants or their descendants -n’ho came to the country as 
Muhammadans, from the eighth century onwards ; others are converted 
Hindus who either joined Islam from conviction in response to the 
teacliing of missionaries or responded to pressure applied by zealous 
Moslem rulers such as Mahmud Begada, Aurangzeb, and latterly the 
Mysore despots Hyder and Tipu. 

The most important missionaries were : — 

(1) Abdullah, who founded the sect of Shiah Bohoras of 
Gujarat {A.D. 1067). 

(2) Khdjah Muin-ud-din Chisti (A.D. 1165), who finally 
settled at Ajmere, where he made many converts and died in 
A.D. 1235. 

(3) Sayad Muhammad Jaunpuri who came to Gujarat in 
A.D. 1509, claiming to be the Imam Mendi. 

(4) Shah Alam, the ornament of Mahmud Begada’s reign 
(A.D. 1459—1513). 

(5) Tahir the preceptor of Muzaffar TI (A.D. 1513 — 1526). 

(6) Imdm Shah of Pirana. 

(7) Pir Mahabir Khandayat, an Arab preacher, who came 
as a missionary to the Deccan about the beginning of the four- 
teenth century (H. 704 A.D. 1305) and is bured in the Ark Killa 
or citadel at Bijapur. 

(8) Khwfija Klumrair Husaini (1.520). 

(1) This orticlc is based on K. B. FazuUaii Latifullah’s aecountin Bom, Gaz., 
Vol. IX, Part II. 
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(9) Sayad Mulianamad Sadik Surmast Hasaoni (1568) ; and 

(10) tlie Arab missionary Kbwaja Sayad Husein Gaisudaraz, 
better knomi as Kbwaja Mukdam Gesudaraz of Gulbarga, wbo, 
according to a Hindu tale, converted in the thirteenth century a ' 
large body of Momins or cotton weavers. The learned men were 
mostly invited by the Muhanmiadan rulers of Gujarat, notably 
by Muzaifar in A.D, 1395 and Mahmud Begada in A.D. 1471. 

The proximity of the Bombay Presidency to Persia, Mesopotamia 
and Arabia has led to successive immigrations, which commenced with 
the Arabs many years before the birth of Muhammad (570 A.D.). 
The conquest of Northern India in the 12th century brought Musal- 
mto power into Kliandesh and Gujarat, while their captiue of Daulat- 
dbad, the ancient Devgiri in the Deccan, leading to the establish- 
ment of the Idngdoms at Alimednagar, Bijapur, Golconda and the fall 
of the Vijayanagar Empire spread their dominion over the remainder 
of the Presidency, including the Konkan. 

Thus for a time a religion differing sharply from Hinduism in its 
attitude towards caste distinctions was the faith of the ruling dynas- 
ties throughout the Presidency. Immigrants and their descendants 
imder the name of Sayads, Shailihs, Mughals and Pathans formed one 
community, and though Sayads claim social precedence over the other 
three and prefer to marry ^vith Sayads, there is no sort of prohibition, 
either by religion or custom, of intermarriage. 

The position of converted Hindus, wth regard to intermarriage 
is more difficult to define. Once converted, their religion permitted 
intermarriage freely ; but custom has been slow to follow suit. Of ah 
the castes in wluch a Musalman section is found it would seem 
that the folio-wing only are disposed to marry freely -with all 
Musalmans : — 


1. 

Atar 

. . Perfumers, 

2. 

Barutgar 

. . Firework makers. 

3. 

Bedar 

. . Fighting men. 

4. 

Bhisti 

. . Water carriers. 

5. 

Daldl 

. . Horse dealers. 

6. 

Darzi 

: . Tailors. 

7. 

Gonivala 

. . Grain dealers. 

8. 

Hakim 

. . Healers. 

9. 

KS.gzi 

• . Paper makers. 
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•10. 

Kalaigar 


Tinsmiths, 

11. 

Kapsligar 


Shoe makers. 

12. 

Mahdwat 


Elephant drivers. 

13. 

Mani&r 


Bangle makers and hardware 




dealers. 

14. 

Ndikv/iri 


Fighting men. 

15. 

NAlband 


Farriers, 

16. 

Patvegar 


Tassel makers. 

17. 

Rafugdr 


Cloth darners. 

18. 

Rangrezi 


Dyers. 

19. 

Sdrbdn 


Camel drivers. 

20. 

Saikalgar 


Armourers. 

It 

s interesting to note 

that 

these castes represent almost 


entirely occupations that would be required by the camp followers 
of an army on the march, e.g., elephant and camel drivers, farrieri^ 
water carriers, armourers, horse dealers, gunpowder makers and 
tinsmiths. Bedars, of course, are a well lmo\vn fighting tribe, which 
with their northern branch or Hdmoshis, would be well represented in 
any military camp. It may be that the close relations thus established 
between members of these castes and other Musalmdns helped to 
remove the prejudice against intermarriage on the part of these 
converts. In the table given below (p, 99) a selection from 
Kazi’s records afiords evidence of these intermarriages and would 
seem to show that the custom is spreading to certain other castes 
that do not admit such intermarriages being permissible. 

Thus among Musalmans we have three well defined groups : — 

(1) Immigrants and their descendants known. as Sayads, 
Shaikhs, Mughals, Pathans, Bohoras, Memons and Khojahs. 

(2) Hindu converts marrying freely with other Muham- 
madans. 

(3) Hindu converts retaining their former prohibition of 
marriage outside the caste. 

The first wiU be found described under separate articles {see 
Sayad, Shaikh, etc.). 

They came first from Arabia as sailors, merchants and soldiers 
to the ports of the Konkan in great numbers. From the accounts of 
Sulaiman (A.D. 851) the earliest Arab traveller, it would seem that 
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about tbc middle of tbe nintb century, tbe Balbdra, that is, tbe Rash 
trakuta (A.D. 762 — 873) of Malldicd in tbe Deccan, then sovereign of 
tbe Konkan and Gujarat, was very partial to Aiabs/^^ A1 Masudi 
(A.D. 916) found Isldm honoured and protected. “ On all sides ”, be 
says, “ rise cbapels and splendid mosques where tbe daily five prayers 
can be prayed.” At Saimur, probably Cbeul about thirty miles 
south of Bombay, were 10,000 Musalmans chiefly from the Persian 
Gulf. Ibn-i-Iiankal (A.D. 943) found mosques at Anhilavada, Gam- 
bay and Sinddn ; and Al-Idrisi (A.D. 1070 — 1100) says Nahrwala 
(Anliilavada) was frequented by large nmnbers of Musahnan traders.^® 
These traders, who came mostly from the Persian Gulf, established 
themselves in considerable numbers in the chief Gujarat cities. 
Encouraged to settle by the Rajput kings of Anhilwada, they were 
treated Avith much consideration and allowed to manage their affairs, 
to practise their religion and to build mosques.^'*^ During the four- 
teenth, fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, w'hen much of the Konkan 
was in the jmssession of the Bahmani and Bijapur kings, a fresh 
impulse was given to immigration, both from the increased importance 
of places of trade, and from the demand for Arab and Persian soldiers. 
As late as the MarAthSs the ser\dces of Arab seamen were still in 
demand.^®^ Tb.e Konkani Musalmdns of Bombay, generally known 
among Musalnadns by the term Kufis, seem, as the name shows, to 
have come to India from the Euphrates valley, and to belong to the 
same wave of Arab settlers who are Imown as ETavayats. The 
tradition of the people and the accounts of many Musalnian historians 
agree that the bulk of them fled to India from the Euphrates valley 
about the year 700 (82 A.H.) to escape massacre at the hands of the 
fierce go-vernor Hajjaj bin Yusuf.^®^ 

The foreign elements mentioned above were further augmented by 
Musalmdn invaders from the north of the eleventh and twelfth centuries 
and by foreign Musalm^n soldiers, traders, refugees and slaves who 
kept flocking into Gujarat both by land and sea from the end of the 


(1) Elliot’s History, 1 — 1. 

(2) Me 3 Tiard’s Prairies d’Or, 1 — 382. 

(3) Elliot’s Hirtory, 1, 5, 24, 27,34, 3S, 88, and Roinnud’s Memoire sur F Irde, 220. 

(4) Bom. GaK., Vol. IX, Part II, p. 2, footnote 1. 

(6) In 1683 the Company’s merchantman President was, off fenrsmeshawar. 
attacked by two ships and four grabs. The crew were Arabs who said tbsrr were in 
Sambhaii’s pay. Orme’s His. Frag., 120. 

(6) Bom. Gaz., Vol., X, p. 133, footnote I. 
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tlurteenth. centuij/^^ Most of them came singly and were absorbed 
into the general Musalman population. In mordem times three events 
have, on a somewhat larger scale, added to the foreign element of the 
Musalman population. These are, towards the close of the eleventh 
century, the arrival from Yaman in Arabia, with a band of follow- 
ers, of the religious head of the Shiah fTading Bohoras ; about the 
middle of the seventeenth century the establishment at Surat of the 
Janjira Sidis as admirals of the MugAal fleet; and during the 
eighteenth century the influx of Arab missionaries and of several 
bands of Persian poHtical refugees. 

Hindu converts of the second class are tiescribed shortly under 
Minor Musalman Castes. Others \vill be foun d referred to under the 
article dealing with the parent Hindu caste. It may be observed here 
that it is almost impossible to secure accurai''.e statistics of these 
MusalmSn divisions at the time of a census. Man}’’ caste members will 
simply style themselves Musalman. Others vdll return themselves 
imder the general term of Shaikh, which is used to denote any Hindu 
convert, and thus totally to obscure the fact that they belong to a 
caste such as Atar, Nalband, etc. Where figures are gi\mn therefore, for 
the minor BlusalmSn castes this must be taken as ever^v httle evidence 
of the real extent of the Sub-division. Musalman pregnancy, birth, 
betrothal, marriage and death rites are given below, 

Pwg- The Urdu proverb Margae mardud, na fatiha na darud : Here 

• €xor. lies the vTctch eternally damned without the Fatiha or rihe Darud 
',v shows the horror felt by the Musalmdn at the prosj)ect of i’ea\dng no 

issue to perform the.se ceremonies on liis behalf. Hjb desi..’:e for the 
immortality given by cliildren, especially by male children, is much 
akin to the Hindu hanlcering after issue to save him from the hell of 
oblirion by performing his shrdddha or mind feast. After a ytmr or 
two of married life, if their uiuon is not blessed by issue, some l^usal- 
infm women resort to remedies to obtain cluldren. Saints, li\dii g or 
dead, are appealed to. the former to bless by giving charms or 
medicines to the wife who yearns to be a mother. The law doctors 
or exorcists also give charms, written on a piece of paper to wa,sh 
iti ro'-e-water and drink. 

fv5me or exorcists give their applicants cardamoms or 

flovc.i or {/ieccK of candied sugar on wliich tlie mystic and powerful 
nanif-'-. of GfK.l have been blown. The.sc are supposed to po.'^.sess the 
virltu- of c;\<-fing out thf‘ spirit of barrenness, since as a rule barrenness 

(H IVi'r.. Cl-vr., Vr,!. IX, Iv.rt H, ji. 3, footnutf 1. 

r-l < 11 ?., Vn), IX. I’.irt n, p. 3. footnotf 

f!; Fc-.'i’ j M fi;« ni.'i? rh'.}r*«.r <)! tli>j Kurin in p.sihc of God: Danui the 
r s*' f! ii. 11 i.f ! ’'■M.ni,''! on sh*- I*r»p!,*'t. 
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is believed to be due to spirit-possession. Others direct strands, of 
thread to be worn round the abdomen or the neck; others again 
simply write or trace some name or charm of words with the tip of the 
finger over the womb of the woman or the loins of the man. The 
exorcist or 'Amil has also to help after conception to secure that the 
issue may be male. He gives charms to be washed and drunk every 
month or some written charm to be washed in water for a montlily 
bath. Some dead saints have a reputation as cliild-givers. To tie 
knots on bits of string or ribbon with one end attached to a post or 
pUlar supporting a canopy over a saint’s grave or to a trellis or balus- 
trade around a shrine is considered by barren women one of the surest 
means of obtaining issue. Blochmann (Ain-i-Akbari, 267, note 1, 
paragraph 3) notices that the tomb of Shaikh Salim-i-Chishti at Fateh- 
pur Sikhri, in whose house the Emperor Jehangir (A.D. 1605 — 1627) 
was born, is up to the present day visited by childless Hindu and Musal- 
man women. A tree in the compound of the saint Shah-i-Alam of 
Ahmeddbad yields a peculiar acorn-like fruit which is sought after 
far and wide by issue-seekers and carried away and given to their 
wives, who eat the fruit, and from the moment the fruit is eaten, 
conceive. If the birth of a child follows the eating of the acorn, the 
man or woman who took the acorn should for a certain number of 
years come at every anniversary of the saint and nourish the tree with 
a supply of milk. The leaves of the tree near the grave of the 31iran 
Sdheb of Unjha are also said to favour conception.- In sScirion to 
these, jasmin and rose bushes at the shrines of certain saint? are sup- 
posed to possess issue-giving properties. To draw virtt!? from the 
saint’s jasmin, the woman who yearns for a child bathes anf purifies 
herself and goes to the shrine and seats herself under or near the jasmin 
bush with her skirt spread out. As many flowers as fail into her 
lap so many children will she have. In north Gujarat- if after the 
birth of a child no male issue follows, or being bom C'oes net live, the 
first-born child is believed to be the cause of the etiL He first-born 
is looked on as possessed by some malignant spirt tfiir cesnrovs the 
young lives of the new-born brothers and sister?- Sr at the mothers 
next confinement molasses and sesame seed are nassef seven or nin= 
times over the new-born infant from head to fort, arf the elder h~r 
or girl is given these to eat. The molasses rettssmt the Iif= rr-V 
young one given to the spirit who possesses the rtst-hem. rh'“'F-=- 
born deformed or wdth one or two teerh are ertr-tse-d to exerds? -f 
baneful influence over their parents and rexrreirfTes. A hrrt 
with teeth is believed to exercise so ^ -} 

early death of one of the parents is sitrost oertEht. 
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If the treatment of the live, or the relics of the dead, saint 
result in pregnancy the greatest care is taken that no baneful influences 
interfere with a safe delivery. The lady is made to wear a number 
of charms and always to carry a knife or other piece of iron. She 
must not go out of doors, especially on new-moons and Thursdays, 
and on all days at sunset must avoid groves and the sea and river 
side. Charmed silk threads called hhardori, literally the spirit-laden 
cord, are worn round her waist and abdomen, and, especially if any 
portion of the period of her pregnancy falls on or about the days of 
Divdli, which is considered an evil spirit-time, she requires the great- 
est care. She is not allowed to go under the mdndwa or alcove built 
before a house on marriage or other festive occasions. She must 
avoid marriage or death ceremonies, must not pass under the city 
gates, and must cross no river or sea. During eclipses of the sun 
and the moon particular care must be taken that neither she nor her 
husband, nor even the relatives of her husband, eat or drink or smoke 
or out or clip or break anything. If any of them eat a pdn or betel- 
leaf or even fold a pdn the child is sure to be bom with ears folded like 
a ‘ pdn ’ leaf : if the relation cuts or clips anything the child is sure 
to have a deformed finger or a hare-lip. 

The hhardori or weight that is the spirit-laden cord, in the sense 
of the ill-luck imprisoning cord, is regarded as a preservation of the 
child from conception to delivery. It is a seven-braided piece of silk 
upon which the Mulla or exorcist spends time and trouble, repeating 
over it verses of the Kur^n or charms and tying a knot at each repeti- 
tion, making the number of knots correspond mth the number of 
pregnancy months and giving the silk to be wound round the womb. 
The braids are particoloured white, red, green, black and fine varia- 
tions of these leading colours. This silk cord is a guard against mis- 
carriage and all the evils, spiritual as well as physical, that cause 
miscarriage. At the end or beginning of the ninth month the braid 
is unwoxmd and some incense is burned imder it and together with 
some flowers it is thrown into an xmused well, or, if no well is at hand, 
into a river or a lake or other water. During the period of pregnancy 
the woman may not wear new clothes, jewels, even bangles, the symbol 
of married life which the married woman holds most sacred. All 
the usual adornments of the person otherwise considered necessary 
are during pregnancy laid aside and looked upon as forbidden. No 
eyelid is darkened with antimony, no finger or toe-tip, no palm or sole 
is reddened with henna, no tooth is blackened with mtssi, and certain 
kinds of food are forbidden. The pregnant lady is not to touch a 
cocoa-k'cmel, nor to taste any imdergroimd root except the exotic 
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potato. The ban against ornaments lasts till the salma^a or seventh 
month celebration. 


After the last pregnancy ceremony the wife goes to her father’s Birth, 
house and stays there till her confinement is over. Among the rich 
and middle classes the servant who first brings his master news of 
the birth of a child gets a present of Re. 1 to Rs. 2. Soon bands of 
musicians and the hated Jiijda.s or eunuchs crowd round the house 
on the lookout for gifts. Some peculiar customs are observed at the 
birth of a child. No sooner does the stranger appear than the midwife 
or dai announces its sex. If a boy she says, nominally to save the 
mother a shock of happy surprise, but at heart to deceive the evil 
spirits of jealousy, “ It is only a girl blind of one eye. ” If a girl 
is born, the fact is stated since the birth of a girl can cause no 
jealous 3 ^ Boy or girl, the new born child is laid in a bamboo $iipla 
or winnoving-fan while the more pressing needs of its mother are being 
ministered to. A piece of new red cloth is wound rather tightly 
round the little one’s head and the young one is ready to hear the 
taJcbir or call to prayer. That its Greater’s name may be the first 
word it hears, the father, as soon as the child is bathed, repeat? in its 
ear the call to prayer, azdn, beginning with the words AUah-o-Akbar 
God is great. As soon as the first bath is over pieces of hJack-: bread 
are woimd rather tightly round the child’s wrists and anL’es ss its 
first armour against the evil eye. Its eyes or rather eyelids are stained 
with soot made oiff/ii and lampblack, its eyebrows are pezfTri with 
soot, dots of lampblack are made on its little cheeks, p ~^-- and sole 
and a lock of its hair is gummed or waxed so that arycne vith an 
evil eye feeling them or looking at them may not -eet an even 
glossy surface. Every morning and evening franldtrens:- and the 
rdi-ispand, corruptly termed rai-hand, that is mustarf ' and henna 
seed, is passed seven or nine times over the mother and tie clfid from 
head to foot, and thrown into the fireplace and bnnt-eL Often n=d 


(1) The eunuchs beat a drum and sing, while one of -cfti t*- 

of a pad or pillow, acts the part of a woman with child, in cHc-ird:* izr ■' 
Ahmedabad not only the Hijdds but some of the SAairawi' wEii, 

claim presents on the birth of a boy with a pertinacity 

of their demand is paid. The person claiming the gift ij ~ 

of the troop. He does not dance or sing, bat by his * r " 

abuse tries to make his stay so annoying that to get n- tf '.-f 

too great. To avoid the nuisance some people sstisfrH- 
sending him a present of eight annas or a rupee. ' ” 

(2) Occasionally at thetimeofbirtha Br3hinaafec^3Jj£-~ • 

scope. He chooses certain letters, with one of tri:” - w.l' 

The paper is kept by the parents of the child and rss: a sac-ncr r 

Brahman is paid Bs. 6 to Bs. 20. 

(3) In his Urdu Dictionary Forbes says fig 
marriages to drive away evil spirits. Henna 
burnt after a ch>ld is bom, particularly at the 
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On the fortieth day, in honour of the mother’s recovery, naos or 
grass boats of the same kind as those made by the water-carrier for 
the seventh-month pregnancy ceremonies, are with music taken to 
the nearest water, a lamp is lighted, and the boat set adrift as a thank- 
offering to Khaja Khizx or Elias/^^ The father of the child’s mother 
presents her with clothes and the child with some sniall quilts and a 
cradle. 

When the child is four and a half months old and able to take food 
stronger than milk, comes the ceremony of mutton sucking hotan, 
or, as the Persians call it, salt-tasting namaTc-okashi. Friends bring 
the child presents of clothes worth Re. 1 to Rs, 5. In the evening 
dressed in his best, the child is offered by his father’s sisters some rice 
and TTiilk hhir, on a rupee, and after the rice and milk is given a 
piece of flesh to suck. 

The child’s first birthday salgiraTi is the next time for merry- 
making.^®' As a rule only female relations are asked. These come 
and in the women’s quarters pass the day in feasting and the night, 
except in some strict higher class families, in playing the drum dhol, 
and singing. Sometimes men also are asked, given a dinner, and 
afterwards entertained by professional musicians. Before they leave 
each of the guests gives the child Re. 1 to Rs. 5. This birthday feast 
is given only by the rich and by some of the middle class. Poor 
families do not give it. 

Initiation. When a child, whether a boy or a girl, has reached the age of four 
years four months and four days comes bismilldh, the taking the Name, 
of God, a ceremony no Muhammadan neglects. On this day a rich 
man -will feast from a hundred to two hundred guests. In the even- 
ing after the dinner is over, the child, covered by a skilfully woven 
flower-sheet called schra is taken to the men’s room, where the priest 
mnlla, the guests, and a band of young children are waiting, The child 
is seated on a rich cushion or masnad, sweetmeats are laid before 
it, and of these, two covered with gold-paper are given to it, and 
after the priest, the child repeats the opening chapter of the Kuran. 

(1) Kh^ja Khizr is the water genius, the Patriarch Elias, alcilled in divination 
who discovered and drank the water of life. 

(2) Though from this time he takes other food besides milk, the child is not wean- 
ed till he is twenty-one months old. This is according to a precept from Kuran : 
From bearing to weaning let thirty months pass 

(3) The word saT^irdh or yearly knot owes its origin among Indian Musalmans 
to the Mughal practice Of the emperor’s mother keeping a silken string in the harem 
and adding a knot for each year of the emperor’s life. Blochmann’s Ain-i-Akbari, 262. 
notol . 
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When this is done, the priest chants some Hindustani verses in praise 
of the child’s parents, m voicing blessiiigs on the child’s head, and at 
every pause the young band of choristers shout a loud Amen. When 
the children are eating the sweetmeats a procession is formed and the 
child is taken to Iciss the tomb or dargali of the family guardian saint. 

As soon as the procession returns, presents are made to the pliild, 
silver or gold coins rolled in paper with the name of the giver written 
on it. As the cliild passes into the women’s quarters the women 
guests crowd ro\md it, each strivmg to be the first to take on herself 
the child’s sorrows. Alter this is over and the child has put ofi its 
floAver-robe, the women guests amuse themselves listening to the 
women players or domnis. 

At the age of six or seven comes circumcision or hhafna. Friends Circumci- 
send presents of sugarcandy, clarified butter, and sweetmeats, and, 
though tlus is commoner among the middle than among the higher class- 
es, the recovery of the child is celebrated with great rejoicing. Among 
north Gujarat Musalmans circumcision is neglected till an age border- 
ing on puberty, when it is performed nith a pomp and circumstance 
almost equalling those at a marriage, and all the preliminary rites 
like the hiral or arranging the pots of clay, a remnant of the pot rites, 
are observed. In north Gujarat circumcision is styled a sMdi or joy- 
time, a word applied in south Gujarat only to marriages. 

After circumcision come rejoicings and a dinner in honour of The First 
a boy or girl keeping their first Rauizdn fast. This is cluefly cele- 
brated by people belonging to the upper and middle classes. It is 
said that the merit of a boy’s or girl’s first fast passes to their parents. 

At its seventh or eighth year, a child, if strong enough to bear the 
privation, is made to fast one day in the Ramzan, and that day is 
marked by a dinner to which a choice party of friends and relations 
is called. 

Soon after the first Ramzan fast, when its Kuran lessons come to The 
an end, the child’s parents give its teacher a present hadya. A small 
part)’^ is asked, and, before them, the child repeats the beautiful 
Chapter LV from the holy book styled Surah Ar-Relmdn, that is. 

The Most Compassionate, being a de.scription of the bounties Allah 
has showered on man. Except the teacher’s present of clothes and 
money worth Re. 1 to Rs. 50, a suit of clothes for the child, and 
parched rice, almonds and walnuts distributed among children cost- 
ing Rs. 1.^ to Rs. 5 there are no expenses. 


(1) Bom. Ga?.. Vol. IX. Part II. pp. 147 — 162. 
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Marriage is prohibited to the ordinary near relations, but not 
between first cousins. A man cannot marry his foster-mother, or 
foster-sister, unless the foster brother and sister were nursed by the 
same women at intervals widely separated. A man may not marry 
his wife’s sister during his wife’s life-time unless she has been divorced. 
A Muhammadan cannot marry a polytheist, but be may marry a 
Jewess or a Christian. Polygamy is permitted to the number of 
four wives, but is rare in practice. Divorce is at the option of the 
husband, but is rare among the gentler classes, both the parties to it 
being looked upon with opprobrium. A divorcer finds it hard to 
marry a second time, and a woman once divorced tries as far as she can 
to shun matrimony for the rest of her life on the grounds of the 
homely Zenana h proverb ; by changing the bed, fate cannot be altered. 
The dislike, almost loathing, with which an Indian Musalman looks 
upon divorce is so great that one of the strongest of his oaths is : 
May she who has given me birth be thrice divorced if I do so. 

Of the three forms of divorce two are easily recalled ; but in the 
third, which is called the severer hdyin, when the word divorce is 
repeated three several times it is final until the wife has married and is 
again free. After divorce a woman cannot marry for three months 
called the iddat or term during which the husband is bound to 
maintain her. 

Boys are generally married between sixteen and twenty-two and 
girls between ten and eighteen. When their sons reach manhood, 
parents generally consult professional matchmakers or go-betweens, 
women free to enter the houses oven of the strictest. Some girl 
likely to make a good match is before long chosen, and the women of 
the lad’s family pay a visit at the girl’s home. After .seeing her and 
talking together, the guests are offered a glass of sugared water. 
This they drink if they think weU of the girl, but if they think she 
will not suit, they decline. After drinking, in sign that they ask her 
in marriage, they drop some sugarcandy into the girl’s mouth. Then 
they talk of ornaments and fix the day for the betrothal. On the 
bethrothal day, both at the boy’s and girl’s houses, there is a meeting 
of kindred. In the evening at the boy’s house ornaments and sweet- 
meats are laid out on neatly covered trays and are generally sent to 
the girl’s house with music. With the presents go the women of 
the bridegroom’s family and a gay procession of children of their 
relations and friends. On reaching the bride’s house the men and 
children who formed the procession sit in a booth outside of the house, 
or, if there is no booth, in some part of the' house prepared for their 
reception. Here sherhai sugared water is handed rouM, the person 
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Ferving it, generally o relation or a near friend of the wife’s family stat- 
ing that it is in honour of the betrothal. Each person on putting 
down his cup drops, for the good of the man who has served it, annaa 
2 to Es. 2 into the saucer. Meanwhile the women guests going into the 
house deck the bride with ornaments, put the troth ring on her finger, 
and cover her with a scarf dupalta. Then after drinlcing sugared- 
water and coflec and getting flowers and rosewater they leave, taking 
with them trays filled with fresh presents, a handkerchief, a ring, 
a gold turban oi mandil^ and sweetmeahs. Except when things are 
hurried and the betrothal and marriage take place at the same time, 
the betrothal lasts for at least a year. During this time on every 
holiday gifts pass between the betrothed couple. 

Some months before the marriage day the bride’s female relations 
meet at her house and make ready the smaller articles of dross. 
Every night when their work is over, for about a fortnight before the 
marriage day, the women sing together to the accompaniment of 
the drum or dhoL Eight days before the marriage the bride keeps 
to one room, and both she and the bridegroom arc made to wear 
yellow clothes. Two or three da 3 's before the marriage, both at the 
liouse of the bridegroom and of the bride, a store of earthen pots is 
laid in. If the women obsers'e the parddh or veiling, the pots are 
arranged in the inner apartments, but if the women are not parddh, 
they are arranged in a temporary booth or alcove in front of the house. 
That the object of arranging these pots is to house and so please 
ancestral spirits is knomi and admitted. Food is laid on the pots, 
and the opening chapter of the Kurfin or Fdliha is repeated. After 
the pots have been arranged both at the bride’s and the bridegroom’s 
the women of the fannly, while female musicians sing songs, rub the 
bride or bridegroom vith gram flour mixed with oil and perfumes called 
uhatna. The cliief ingredients in this cosmetic are the flour of washed 
wheat and mung (Phasoleus munga) turmeric and sesame oil. As this 
cosmetic has to ward off all the evil influences which hover roimd the 
bride and bridegroom, every care must be taken that no element of evil 
enters into the guardian uhatna. To stop the approach of evil the 
hand-null in which the grain is groimd has its handle smeared with 
sandal paint, and a midhal (\'’angueiria spinosa) nut and some pan or 
betel-leaves and betelnuts wrapped in a piece of new red cloth are 
tied to it. Then seven suMgans, that is married women whose hus- 
bands are alive, sit to grind the grain and into the flour pour clari- 
fied butter or sesame or jasmin oil. ’ When the uhatna is ready henna 
leaves 'are ground in the same way. A square diagram is traced on 
thefloor-withriceandastoolis setin the square. The bride or bride- 
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About ten, the time comes for tlie bridegroom to fetch the bride. 
The bridegroom is clothed in a aelira or flower-sheet fastened round 
his head by a strmg wliich the father ties with thankful heart that to 
him has been granted the wish of every Inflian Musaiman; May 1 
live to tie my son’s &elm knot. Then the father or some other male 
relation lifts the bridegroom on a horse, and with music and followed 
by all his friends he starts for the bride’s, As he passes under 
her window the bride lets fall on the bridegroom some grains of rice. 
He is led before the door of the house, and is handed a cup of sugared- 
water by his brother-in-law, to whom in return he gives Ks, 6 to 
Rs. 10. The women of the bridegroom’s family and the wives of his 
chief friends follow the procession in closed carriages. On their 
arrival at the bride’s they retire to the ladies’ quarters, where, till 
the bridegoom is called in to see the bride, they are entertained by 
women singers domni<;. When the bridegroom conies, those who do 
not appear before him, retire. The men of the bridegroom’s party 
when they arrive, seat themselves in the brightly lighted marriage 
hall, the bridegroom’s party ranged on one side and the bride’s on the 
other. In the space between are three seats ; one in front of his party 
for the bridegroom, one in front of the bride’S' party for her agents 
and the third between the two for the registrar, the Kdzi or his deputy. 
The bridegroom, if very young, is carried, or, if grown, is led to his seat 
and the bride’s agents find their way to theirs. Then the registrar, 
seating himself, asks the bride’s agents whether she, with a certain 
portion or melier accepts so and so as her husband. If told she- will 
have him, he takes the declaration of two other witnesses. He then 
making the bridegroom repeat the creed, puts to him the same ques- 
tion. The proceedings .are recorded, and the guests, raising their 
hands, ofier the marriage thanksgiving. When the ceremony is over, 
the registrar receives a shawl and Es. 5 his fee, and leaves the house 
taking his share of the marriage sugarcandy, trayfuls of which are 
distributed among all present. The hired musicians, who so far have 
been silent owing to the presence of the representative of the law of 


(1) Botbinsouth P- - ■ therich, before the bridegroom’s hor&e 

is carried a miniature ^ ■ ■ ■■ ■ led frame-work of coloured paper with 

bowers and leaves cut in tinsel or talc. Though some of these models are very elabor- 
ate, costing Rs. 50 to Rs. 200, they are made only to amuse the crowd, one of whom 
before the procession reaches the bride’s house, generally manages to seize the frame, 
and the rest scrambling for bits of it tear the whole to' shreds. 

(2) Though the rich sometimes give more, the portion of meTier is generally fixed 

at Rs. 17 the dower of Fatimdlr the Prophet’s favourite daughter, or at Rs. 760, 
the dower of. the Prophet’s wife Aishab. Among the rich and the middle class the 
marriage porf.ion of a girl is what is legally termed the meheri misl or the portion 
of her ^rs, that is, the girl’s grandmother, aunts and sisters. .. • 
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Isiain, strike up a loud discordant peal. Then; till the bridegroom 
is called to receive his bride, the men pass their time in listening 
to liired dancers and singers. "When the husband- is called, a danc- 
ing girl, stepping ' backv/ards, singing and keeping time by beating 
him with flov/er twigs, slowly lcad.s the bridegroom into the ladies’ 
'quarters. Here she hatids him over to the domnis or female musicians, 
who in the same way lead him to a seat. On his way to his seat 
the bridegroom is jealously guarded by his sisters or otlier near rela- 
tives from the onslaughts of the younger sisters or relatives of the 
bride who hang about unobserved, and if the}’’ get on opportunity, 
dart on th.e bridegroom and if his female relatives are not on the alert 
wring his ears unmercifully. Soon the bride, veiled and arrayed in 
her wedding garment, is carried in by one of her relations and seated 
before the bridegroom, and a set of ceremonies,^^^ in which the rest 
of the night passes, are begun. At dawm the bridegroom is for the 
first time shown his wife’s face in a mirror, and from a Kurfin placed 
between them the chapter of Peace is read. This is the sign that the 
time has come for the bride bo leave her father’s house. 

After the marriage the husband with lus wife and family pass 
some days in a garden-house, spending their time in amusements and 
singing. 

On each of the first four Friday.s or char jimagis after marriage 
the bride aud bridegroom are asked to dine at the bride’s father’s 
house. On the first and perhaps the .«!econd Friday some of the bride- 
groom’s friends and relations, both men and women, are asked. In 
north Gujarat the yoimg couple stay from the evening of a Thursday 
to the following evening. In the south they go on the Friday even- 
ing and generally leave next morning. Much is thought of these 
Friday dinners, and if they are not given, a man seldom visits hia 
father-in-law’s house. So too, after marriage, the relatives of the 
bridegroom and the bride do not visit each other till each party has 
once formally invited the other. 


. (1) With the fee is ftlso charged a mosque-fee of Re. 1^, which goes to the person 
wlio serves ns tlic warden of tlie mosque in the street wliere the bride lives. 

(2) In north Gujanit the husband walks alone, and tin’s at five or six in the morn- 
ing instead of about three or four in the afternoon. 

(2) Theseseemtobe thehumoroussurvival of the eating together form of marriage. 
The bride, who should not voluntarilj' move a muscle, is by one of the musicians made 
to take in her hand a piece ofsugarcandy, some pounded sweet-bread, or a dry date, 
then her hand is stretched out to her husband’s mouth, and as he tries to secure the 
morsel her hand is drawn away. This in different forms with much merriment goes 
on for a long time. 

M) Bom. Gaz., Vol. IX, Part. II. pp. 162 — 107, 

U 116—12 
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Both the leading forms of the Musalmfin faith, the Sunni and 
Shi4h, are found in the Bombay Presidency, tlie former being more 
common than the latter. E.vcept some of tlic Sayads, and Blughats 
of Gujar&t, the trading Bohoras, the Tfii.s and .some of the MomnSs 
who are Shiiihs, all are Sunnis. 

The original .question in dispute between Sunnis and Shiahs, 
whether as the Sunnis hold, Abubalcur, Umar and Uthmfin were tlie 
lawful successors of the Propliet, or were, as the Shiiihs contend, 
usurpers, defrauding Ali of his right to the Khilfifat, has given rise to 
several differences in belief and practice. Tlic chief of the differences 
are that the Shi/ihs leave out of the Kuriin certain passages which 
they say were mritten by Uthmiin ; they add a chapter in praise of 
Ali which they say Uthrafm kept back ; and to other parts they give 
a different meaning from that accepted by the Sunnis. The Shiiibs 
do not believe in saints, and follow the precepts of the twelve instead of 
the four Imams. They claim for their head doctors in Persia, the 
imjtaliidii or religious superiors, the power of altering the spiritual 
and temporal law ; the Sunnis say that the time for change ceased 
with the four Imams Sh&fai, Abu Hanifah, Bialik andHambal.^^ 
In practice some sects of Shifi.bs differ from Sunnis, chiefly by counting 
the month from the fading of the old moon and not as the Sunnis 
do, from the shining of the new moon. They pray thrice instead of five 
times a day, and in praying hold their hands open by their sides 
instead of folding them below tbe brenst.^®^ Except these and a few 
other particulars, the belief and customs of the rival sects are the same. 

Belief in the unity of God ; in his angels ; in his books, the Jewish 
Christian and Muhammadan scriptures ; in his prophets ; in his govern- 
ment of tbe world ; in good and evil as coming from Him ; and in the 
day of resurrection, are the chief articles of a Muaalm&n’s faith. A 


(1) The twelve Shiah Imims are: (1) Murtuza Ali (date of birth not known) 
died at Kufa, A.D. 600 ; (2) Imdm Hasan, bom A.D. 625 ; (3) Imdm Husain, A.D. 
626 ; (4) Zain-ul- Abidin. A.D. 053 ; (.5) Muhammad Bdkir, A.D. 67.5 ; (6) Jafar Sddik, 
A.D. 098 ; (7) Musi Kazim, A.D. 746 ; (8) Musi Raza, A.D. 770 ; (9) Tald Abu Jadfar, 
A.D. 810; (10) Abdul Hasan A^kari, A.D. 829: (11) Abu Muhammad Askari, A.D. 
645; (12) Al-mehdi, A.D. 971. The four Sunni Im.dms are : Shdfai, A.D. 767 — 819, 
Abu Hanifah, AD. 700—733. Malik (A.D. 708—713, died A.D. 735), and Hamba 
(bom A D. 780, date of death not known), 

(2) The four Sunni Imdms have given rise to the four schools, the Hanafi, Shdfai, 
Maliki, and Hambali, Kscept the Arabs who belong to the Shdfai school, Gajniut 
Sunni Musalmdns are Hanafis. 

(3) When praying with a jammal of the Sunnis the Shidli deports himself according 
to the orthodox part of the company in obedience to the Shiah doctrine of tahiyyah 
literally fear or caution. Where the Shidhs are in a minority they practise this 
doctrine and while acting upon they even vilify their own sect if their personal 
safety requires, Bloehman’s Ain-i-Akbari, 338, note 2. 
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Muslim should pray five or tbxee times a day, give a part of his goods 
to the poor, fast in the month of Ramazan, and make a pilgrimage 
to Mecca and if a Shiah, to Karhala and Shdh Najaf if he has no debt 
and is rich enough. Muslim worship consists of a number of bows and 
prostrations accompanied with prayers and verses from the Kurto. 

Each of the five daily prayers has its separate form, and on Fridays and 
on the days of the Ramazan and Baler festivals, the reading of prayers 
is accompanied by a sermon. The funeral prayer is simply repeating 
several times the words Alldli-o-ATchar, God is great. 

Though as a body not very zealous, Musalmans are on the whole practice, 
careful to observe the chief rules of their faith. Few of them go to 
the daily public prayers. But the Friday service is well attended ; 
and crowds join with fervour in the long night prayers tardwih of 
the Rainazdn. Though among Sunnis it is chiefly a time of noisy 
merriment, to Shiahs, both men and women, the Muharram is a 
season of the keenest grief and real self-denial. Almost all observe 
the month of fasting and attend services on the Ramazan and Baler 
Id feasts. All who can afiord it give alms freely, and few, except 
those of Hindu origin, lend money at interest or drink spirits. They 
reverence the name of the Prophet and the Kurdn. and accept the 
doctrines of their faith. The irregular classes of Shiahs and most of 
the Sunnis become murids or disciples, the former to their mullds and 
the latter to some religious person called their pirzddah or tnursliid. 

Among the women, a few, chiefly unmarried daughters of Sayads 
and some Shaikhs, and many of the trading Bohoras, both Sunnis . 
and Shiahs, are well taught in the Kuran and other religious books. 

Many are pious, and, though not allowed to appear at places of public 
worship, are careful to repeat their daily prayers and to keep fasts 
and other religious observances. 


(1) The Sunni prays five times : before sunrise fajr, at noon zuhr, between four 

, and sunset aaor, at sunset and from 8 to 12 p.m. fs/ia. Some very religious 

Sunnis say a sixth prayer tahajjud at midnight, and a seventh called ieJirak two hours 
after the morning prayers. The Shiah prays three times : before sunrise fajr, at 
noon, when he repeats both the z\ihr and the osar prayers, and at sunset, when he 
says the maghrib snd isha prayers. Some of them say also the midnight tahajjud 
prayers. 

(2) The poor tax zahat, literally purification, is 2i per cent, on all incomes 
over a hundred rupees a year, and from the poorseven and a quarter pounds of wheat 
a head to be paid in the Ramazdn month. 

(3) The body of he person pra 3 ring as well as the place of prayer must be free 
from anything causing legal uncleanness. The prayer must always be preceded by 
ablution wuzii, unless nothing that constitutes legal defilement has taken place since 
the former ablutions. Praying in company at a mosque is considered more meri- 
torious than sajing prayers at home. 
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nro registered in heaven. Among Sunnis requiems arc sung, sweets 
and sweet-bread are eaten and sent, as presents to friends, and fire- 
works arc let oil or sent to relatives, especially to those to whom a son 
or daughter of the house is betrothed. 

The nineteenth and twenty-firstdays of thenintli month Jlamazdn 
termed liatli Imdm AU aiid JIazral AH arc kept holy by Sliidhs, 
the nineteenth as the day on which Ali was wounded and the twenty- 
first as the day on which ho died. On both days they give beggars 
food and pray for Ah’s soul and mourn. 

At the end of the Hamazdn fast, that is on the first day of Shavjwdl, 
the tenth month, comes the fast-breaking festival Id-ul-Fitr commonly 
known as the Hamazdn This feast is one of the two greatest 

Musalmfin festivals. Sunnis and Shidhs of all ages and of both sexes 
bathe, put on new clothes and perfume themselves. Tlicy give alms 
in money or grain, mostly wheat, this form of charity being called 
‘fitrah, ’ for without alms their fast is vain, and take a light meal 
of vermicelli, milk, clarified-butter, sugar and dates. Between eight 
and twelve the men form a procession and escort the kdzi or other 
Musalmfin of high position to the Idgdh, that is, the place for the 
special Id prayers, most of them repeating mentally the glorification 
of the name of Alldh in the following words : AUdh-o-Akhar, Alldh- 
o-Alibar. La-lldka ilhlMho Alldh-o-Akhar AlWi-o-Akbar tea lilWiil 
Imnd. Great is Alldh, Great is Alldh : there is none as great as 
Allah ; great is Alldh, unto Him be all praise. Tlie prayers at the 
Idgdh, together with an Arabic sermon, in an old stereotyped form in 
praise of the Id, read by the Kdzi standing on the pulpit, wooden 
staff in hand in imitation of the Prophet, last for about an hour and 
a half, and when the prayers and sermon are over, the people go 
home and spend the rest of the day in feasting, making presents and 
paying and receiving visits. 

On the tenth day of Zilhajj, the twelfth month, the day after the 
chief pilgrimage day at Mecca comes the second great feast, the 
festival of sacrifice Id-uz-ziiha, also called the Bakr or Cow-Id in com- 
memoration of the offering of Ismael by Abraham.^"^ Early in the 
morning religious beggars and others crowd round the dwellings of 
Musalmans, beggmg for alms. On this Id as on the Eamazan Id all, 
except those who are mourning the loss of a near relative, wash, 
put on their best clothes and perfume themselves according to the 

(1) Shidhs differ from Swniiis in keeping the Eamazan Id a day sooner and in 
not going to the Idgah. 

(2) Musalmans hold that tsmael, not Isaac, was the son offered by Abrahan ■. 
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bclic5t and the practice of the Prophet*. The whole body of Sunni 
Musabnans go riding or driving in procession to the Idgah and after 
prayers return honie, and, if they can afford it, sacrifice goat-s and send 
presents of the flesh to relations and friends. Tlie rest of the day is 
spent in visiting. Alms are gcnerall}' given about the time of the 
BaJer festival, either in cash, in grain or in cloth. 

On the eighteenth of ZiUiajj, the twelfth month, a great Shiah 
holiday called the lake holiday Id-i-gJiadir is held. On this day the 
prophet seated by a lake proclaimed in a joyous moment that Ali 
was his own flesh and bod)^ 

On the twenty-eiuhth of ZiUiajj comes the festival of Baba Shuja- 
ud-din Abu Lulu, a fire worshipping convert to Islam, who, on this 
day, murdered the Khalifah Umar. On this account Shiahs hold 
the day sacred and rejoice for three days.^"^ 

The officers entrusted with religious duties are (1) the beadle 
vntjeUvar, (2) the mosque guardian vntfan-aUa, (3) the priest nivUa, 
(4) the preacher hliatih, (5) among the Shiahs the singer of eligies 
marsiahJehav, (6) the law professor and doctor of divinity maiilavi, 
and (7) the civil judge hazi. 

That death may not attack him unawares, or in a foreign land, 
is the wish of every Muhammadan. To one on the point of death 
the chapter of the Kuran, telling of death and the glorious future 
of the true believer, is read, the creed and prayer for forgiveness are 
repeated, and a few drops of honey are dropped into the mouth 
After death the eyes and mouth are closed, the body is laid on a 
wooden platform, carefully washed and perfumed, and covered with 

a scented shroud of white cloth. For a woman to die in the evening is 
a hopeful sign of her future forgiveness. She has lived within the veil 
and Avithin the veil she goes to her Maker. It is well to die on a 
Thursday ora Friday or any day in the month of Ramazan and on any 
other holiday. Death on a Wednesday is xmlucky. Four deaths take 
place in the family which loses one of its members on a Wednesday. 

(1) Alms {zaidl or purification) should be given of five things, money, cattle, grain, 
fruit, and merchandise. The amount varies, though in general it is said to be one, 
twentieth of a year’s income. -Alms should be given to pilgrims, beggars, debtors, 
religions champions, travellers, and proselyte.*. 

(2) Bom. Gaz., Vol. iX, Part U, pp. 139—142. 

(3) The death agony is suppo.sed to be the final temptation of the arch-fiend, 
who greets the thirsty soul as it leaves the body with the luring .sight of a cup of sweets. 
If the soul falls into the snare the cup is dashed away and the tempter disappears. 

(4) The Sunnis, unlike the Shiahs, use warm water to wash the dead. In this water 
hor or jujube leaves .‘re boiled. 
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If the death happens at night the body is not taken away till dawn. 
Otherwise, so soon as it is shrouded and the friends have taken 
their last look/^^ among the wails of the women/^^ all of whom stay 
behind, the body is laid on the bier,<®) lifted on the bearers’^^^ shoul- 
ders, and borne away, the company of men raising the cry Lailaha 
illalldJi There is no God but Allah, and trained singers chantmg solemn 
hymns. Over the bier four bearers carry a piece of brocade called 
the canopy shdmidnaJiS^^ Upon the bier is a shawl, green or other 
dark colour for men and red for women. The grave is either where 
the deceased has asked to be buried or in the family burial ground. 
At the mosque the bier is set down in the outer court, the mourners 
wash, and, standing in a row, repeat the funeral prayer Alldho-Akba/r 
God is great. They move to the ready dug grave,^®^ laying the body in 
it, the head to the north and leaning on the right side so that the face 
turns towards Mecca. They lay clods of consecrated earth close 
to the body, and the mourners fill the grave repeating the verse of 
the Kuran, “ Of earth We made you, to earth We return you, 'and 
from earth vail raise you on the resurrection day.” They retire to 
the house of mourning and standing at the door repeat a prayer for 
the soul of the dead, and all but near relatives and friends who stay 
to dine, go to their homes. The duty of helping at funerals and of 
praying for the souls of the dead is solemnly enjoined on all Musal- 
mans and is carefully observed by them. Though a farz, that is, a 
divine behest, it is also a farz-i-hifdyak or duty which if attended to 
by a sufficient number of the faithful does not demand the presence 
of all. Among the rich the clothes of the dead are given in charity 


(1) tVlicn the deceased is the head of a family l.is widow is brouglit in, dressed in 
iier ricliest robes, to take a last look at her lord. A husband is not allowed to lool. 
at hisdrnd wife. 

(21 The wailini; of women is against the order of the Prophet. In Surat and 
Broach it is practiced only among the poor. In north Gujarat it is common among all 
rlasccs except Arabs. 

(3) Biore or Jand^nhn are need only in south Gujarat ; in the north the body is laid 
on a col. It is unusual to lay the tody in a cofTin. 

{4) The bc-arerK arc never hired men. always the nearest relations and friends, 
.^n exception is made at the funeral of a married woman, when, unless he means never 
again to many, the husband is not allowed to join in cariring the bier, 

(r>) A burial of this kind takes place only in the ease of the rich and a frv/ of the 
middle class. 

(C) The grave may be in one of three forms. The most common is a pit where the 
Ixwly is plarH .and earth thrown in. The other is a hollow formed by planks placed 
TJic third is a hole of roft yielding mud info which the Iwdy is gently left to 
tink. CoiTins al'o arc itrcd, but only by the very rich. 

(7) Tliis c-arth is coofecrated by reading and , breathing over it some of the last 
rhjp'.era of the Kurin. 
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aiid grain is distributed/^^ Till the third day no food is cooked in the 
house of mourning. At Ahmcdabad the friends and relations of the 
deceased send ready-cooked diiuiers. In south Gujardt dinners called 
bliatlii are cooked at the house of mourning at the expense of near 
relations. On the morning of the third day after a deatli a feast 
called Zioraf. is held. A large company of relations, friends and others 
meet in the mosque, where each of them, rending from small books a 
chapter of the Kurdn, finish nnth a prayer that the merit of the act 
may pass to the soul of the deceased. A sermon wadz is then preached 
by a Maulvi. After the sermon a tray full of flowers and a vessel with 
a sweet-smelling mixture and oil in a small metal or porcelain cup is 
passed among the guests. Each guest as the tray passes picks a 
flower and drops it into the vessel and the whole is poured over the 
grave. Sweetmeats or batdshds are distributed and the friends pre- 
sent shawls to the son or sons of the deceased ; and before leaving the 
mosque and again on arrival before the house of the deceased, prayers 
are oficred for his soul. After this, among the rich and some of the 
middle class a dinner is given on as grand a scale as a wedding dinner. 
A man may without disgrace avoid this third day feast.^”^ But on 
the fortieth day, the fourth month, the sixth mouth, the ninth month, 
and the last day of the first year he must give choice dimiers.^^^ 

The only form of mourning laid down by Muhammadan law 
is in the case of the death of the head of a house, the strict seclusion 
of his widow. This lasts for four months and ten days and during 
that time the widow, unless she is forced to do so, never leaves the 
house. Besides this strictly Muhammadan observance, other customs 
have been adopted from the Hindus. As soon as life is gone, the 
mother and the widow of the dead break their bangles. The mother 
may get new bangles but except when they are of gold or silver the 
widow, unless she marries, never again wears bracelets or a nosering. 
In south Gujar&t the women of the poorer classes, and in the north 
all except those of Arab families or of families entertaining strict 
religious opinions wail in Hindu fashion. In the north, too, when a 
woman first visits the wdow, on seating herself she bursts into a wail. 
The chief mourner joins in the cry, keeping it up imtil she is soothed 


(1) North of the Mahi the ijrain is distributed at the hoiisc of mourning, and in 
the south at the mosque. 

(2) At Ahmcdabad the great dinner is given on the fortieth day. On the third 
day a smaller number of friends and beggars only are fed. 

(3) This is no modem failing. Ovington (A.P. 1689) says the Mughals are very 
profuse in their funeral expenses, lavishing away, at immoderate cost, to their friends’ 
memory enough to sink a rich fortune, Voyage to Surat, 245, 

H 116—13 
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Food. 


by her friend. This custom is lmo\vn as the munh dlidnkm or face- 
hiding. Tile shortest term of mourning is six months. For the first 
forty days the rooms are stripped of their furniture, cots, cushions 
and pillows are put out of sight, and all members of the household 
sleep on the bare ground and no food is cooked in the house. During 
the whole six months no holiday is observed, no gaieties attended, and 
no music heard. At the end comes the 6og ulkdna or grief-lifting, 
when some friend asks the family to visit him. For his nearest 
relations a man for about a year wears a white turban If young, 
a ividow wears some dark coloured dress ; if old, she wears white but 
never either yellow or red.^^^ 


An animal only becomes lawful food for Muhammadans if it 
is killed by cutting the throat and repeating at the time the words 
Bi'imilldh AlWio Akhar or.‘ in the name of God, God is great.’ But in 
shooting wild animals, if the invocation is repeated at the time of 
discharging the arrow or firing the gun, the carcass becomes lawful 
food. This last rule of Sunni law is, however, not known to or not 
observed by, many Muhammadans, who do not eat an animal unless 
its throat is cut before death. Fish and locusts may be eaten without 
being Idlled in this manner. The animal so killed by Z>ahh is landul 
food when slain by a Moslem, Jew or Christian, but not if slaughtered 
by an idolater or an apostate from Islam. Cloven-footed animals, birds 
that pick up food wth their bills, and fish with scales are lawful 
but not birds or beasts of prey. It is doubtful whether the horse is 
lawful. Elephants, mules, asses, aUigators, turtles, crabs, snakes 
and frogs are unlawful, and swine’s flesh is especially prohibited. 
Muhammadans eat freely of mutton and fish when they can afioid 
it, but some of them abstain from chickens in imitation of the Hindus, 
Their favourite drink is sherbat, or sugar and water with cream or 
the iuice of some fruit. Wine is forbidden in the Koran, and the pro- 
hibition is held to include intoxicating drugs, but this latter rule is 
by no means observed. According to bis religion a Muhammadan 
need have no objection to eat with a Christian if the food eaten is 
.of a lawful kind; but he should not eat with Hindus as they are 
idolaters. In practice, however, many Muhammadans have adopted 
the Hindu rule against eating food touched by Christians, while owing 
to long association together they will partake of it when cooked by 
Hindus. 


<1) In Surat this rule is not always kept. 

(2) Bom. Gaz., Vol. IX, Part II, pp. 168 — 170. 
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Minor Musalman Castes. 

These include a large number of converted Hindus who come 
under the general term Musaln an, but have their own pseudocaste 
di\dsions, e.g., Abdali, Bagban, Hudhvala, Kfi,kar, Kasai, Nalband, 
Tdi, and vary very greatly in the extent to which they conform to 
the tenets of Islam. In some cases, members of these divisions so far 
adhere to the old Hindu caste notion that they wiU only marry inside 
their division. In other cases, where the influence of Islam is more 
fully felt, they will marry with any other Musalman though the 
tendency is to contract unions only with other Hindu converts 
of a similar social standing. 

A Hst of such cross-unions, collected from the Kazi’s marriage 
registers in various districts of the Presidency, is given below, 
exemplifying the practice in vogue : — 

List shomng intermarriages hetioeen Musalman suh-divisions. 


Name of District. 

Caste of Bridegroom. 

Caste of Bride. 

Ahmedabad 

Kasai 

Sipahi. 

Do. 

Sayad 

Bagb&n. 

Broach 

Shaikh 

Tai. 

Kaira 

Khokhar 

Silchbgar. 

Panch Mahdls 

Belim 

Vaghela. 

Surat 

Malek 

Pathan. 

Koldba 

Atar 

Khatib. 

Ratnagiri 

Kazi 

Shaikh. 

Ahmednagar 

Maniar 

Atar. 

Do. 

Tambat 

Atar. 

Do. 

Sikligar 

Daruvala. 

Poona 

Maniar 

Sikalgar. 

Do. 

Tamboli 

Atar 

Do. 

Sikalgar 

Atar. 

Do. 

Sutar 

Maniar. 

Do. 

Patvegar. 

Tamboli. 

Satara 

Atar 

Patvegar. 

Belgaum 

Atar 

Sikalgar. 

Do. 

Pinjara 

Bagban. 


The names of these divisions are in many instances occupational 
as, for instance, NMband, a farrier, Kasai, a batcher, Dudhvala, a 
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milkman. The original Hindu name has been abandoned on 
conversion, e.g,, Kunbis converted arc named BfigbSn. 

A brief description of tbe minor Musalmdn castes of this nature is 
given in this article, the castes, being shown in alphabetical order. 
The larger castes such as Bohoras, Memons, Khojuhs, etc., will be 
found treated in separate articlc.s. It is only possible to hazard a 
guess why in some cases the groups are endogamous and in others 
marry with members of other Musalman divisions. The desire to 
cling to the original caste exclusiveness is probably an indication of the 
strength locally of Hindu influence. Where Musalman ideas have 
greater weight, the prejudice against intermarriage breaks down. 

In the case of certain of these minor sub-divisions it is the practice 
to invite both a Brahman priest and a Mulla to perform the wedding 
ceremony. Beef is commonly eschewed by such converts and many 
Hindu rites and holy days are observed. India presents numerous 
opportunities of studying the effect on caste divisions of conversion to 
a casteless religion ; and the reader will find an instructive parallel to 
the inconsistencies of these minor Musalman social units in the sub- 
divisions of Lingdyats treated under the article Lingayat. 

Finally, we come to a class of Musalman converts who still bear 
the name of the original Hindu caste from which they were converted 
and of which they form a numerically insignificant division to the 
present day. These Musalmfin sections of well-know'n castes have 
been briefly described under the caste article for Hindus. It will be 
readily understood that census statistics are of small value for the 
divisions of Musalmans since the majority are content to return 
themselves merely as ‘ Musalman, ’ without referring to their division 
whether an endogamous group or not. 

ABDALIS, numbering 240 at the Census of 1891, and not recorded 
separately at the Census of 1901, are found in small numbers all over 
Gujarat. They are also called Dafalis or Fadalis, players on the 
tambourine. They belong to the lawful baslmrra order of beggars 
and beg in the name of God, beating the one-end drum danlca, and 
singing religious songs. Their chief employment is to chant the 
wild spirit and genii hymns that are required by exorcists as an 
accompaniment to the practice of their rites. They are not very 
religious and have little organization. Abdalis have a fixed due or 
tax upon the houses of Musalmans in towns and villages. 

BAGBANS OB BAGVANS, literally gardeners and fruiterers, 
numbering 780 (1901), including 371 males and 409 females, are found 
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in small numbers all over the Deccan, Karn/italc and tbe Southern 
Mariitlva Country. They arc descended from Kunbis and Mfibs said to 
have been converted during the time of Aurangzeb (A.D. 1680 — 1707). 
Even now wlien Kunbis are converted to Islfira they are styled B5g- 
vdns. They usually marry among themselves, and form a separate 
community with a well- organized union, settling their social disputes 
at meetings under a cimidhari or headman, who is chosen from the 
richest and oldest members of the community.^ Brigbiins liave strong 
Hindu leanings, eschew beef, keep Hindu festivals and olTer vows to 
Hindu gods. Though Sunnis of the Hauafi scliool in name, they 
seldom pray or keep hlusalmfin customs cxccj^t that they circumcise 
their sons. They respect and obey the K/izi and employ him to 
register their marriages. They deal in fruit and vegetables. 

BARUTGABS, or Firework-makers, are mixed Hindu converts, 
converted according to their own account by Aurangzeb. Tliey marry 
either among themselves or with any of the regular ]\Tusalm.'in com- 
munities. They are Sunnis of the H^anafi school, and do not differ 
from other regular Musalmdns in their religious and social customs, 

BELIMS are converted Rajputs of the Bclim tribe. TJiey liave now 
ceased to form a separate dhdsion, and marry freely with iMusalmdns 
of any section. The term Belim is now little more than a nirname. 

BENAWAS, the Penniless, also called Alifsln'iis from wearing 
a black Alif-bke line down the brow and nose, .are found in small 
numbers aU over Gujardt. They belong to the order of lawless 
bdsliarra beggars. They move about in bands of from five to ten 
begging in the name of God, In each town they have a lieadraan called 
treasurer, hhanddri, chosen from among their numlK'r. To him each of 
the community pays his earnings, and c.\oept wlmt i.s given hack for 
expenses, the treasurer forwards the amount to the mtirsZ/td or spidtaal 
head of the order. Out of the funds in th*' viurshid's hands, rrken a 
hew member joins, a dinner is given. Of late years their numh’*^^^ 
fallen. 

‘ BHATYARAS, or Cooks, numlercd 357 at tiic Census of 1^^^- 
including 171 males and 186 fennUand were returned 
Gujarat Districts and States. niust liavc been 
Musalmdns unspecified, as they theDeccinssd£^^“' 

tak. They are said to be descend-’fca mixed Hindu V? 

their conversion to Aurangzeb. T-rmarr}' only nraorS 
but have no special orpnizaf- _ 
vvho settles their social 
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SunniH of Ihe Ilnnnfi Hchool, but ftTK* ^■pltlom religious or careful to aay 
their prayers. 

BO.TGAHS, or Millof.-beor Brewers, local converts of mixed Hindu 
origin, notably of Bhoi.s, are found in small numlK-ns inBelgaum and 
Sholtipur. They marry amongst themselves, and form a distinct 
eoimminity with a headman of their own. Tliey arc liquor-.sellcrs. 
labourers, fishers and pa1anquin*lK*arers. 

CJIATLAS arc a wandering tribe occasionally found in north 
Gujarat. Of their origin nothing lias been traced. They are wood- 
cutters, bringing in firewood from the forests and acting ns carriers. 
They arcMusalmans only in nanw, and know nothing of their religion. 
Tliey believe that the dead become saints pirs. Every year, on the 
anniversary of the Bit’s death, the family calls the tribe to the tomb, 
and gives a feast of wine, mutton and pork, Tliey bury the dead 
standing, building a raised tomb two feet square, and in the centre a 
square altar linlf a foot higher. They feed even on carca.sses. 

CHTfABAS.nlsocalicdGhfignriAsor Petticoat People, arc occasion- 
ally found in small numbers all over GujarAt, They arc supposed to he 
converted Hindus, but of their origin nothing certain is known. During 
the rains they meet in one place, holding their marriage and other family 
ceremonies, and settling their disputes. At the beginning of the 
fair season they break up into bands, moN-ing about with BrinjAri 
dogs and donkeys, begging, stealing and passing counterfeit coin. Tliey 
are MusalraAns only in name, and know nothing of their religion. 
They have a union and headman called vdil'. 

CHUDnVALAS, Bracelet-makers, are found in all parts of GujarAt. 
They make and .sell bracelets of glass and lac or tin, some of the tin 
being ornamented unth borders of gold and brass leaf. They are 
Sunnis in religion, some knowing the Kuran and saying their prayers. 
They marry with other MusalmAns. They form a well-ordered body, 
but have no headman. 

CHUNDADIGIRAS, Silk-knot-Printers, are found all over GujarAt. 
They claim to bo of Arab descent, and to have come into GujarAt 
through Sind ; but most of them are probably of Hindu origin. They 
form a distinct community marrying only among themselves. Both 
men and women make patterns in cloth by gathering the silk in puckers 
and rosettes and knotting it. In Surat, they also dye. Some are in 
Government service as messengers and constables. Sunnis in faith, 
they are zealous for their religion, some, both men and women, know- 
ing the KurAn. They have a union but no headman. 
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D ALALSj or Brokers, are found in small numbers in Ahmednagar 
city. They were originally sipahi^ or soldiers from the Nizdm’s 
country. They marry either among themselves or with any of the 
regular Musalmfin classes. They act as brokers only in horse sales. 
They are Hanafi Sunnis, but seldom say their prayers. 

DALDISor fishermen, found chiefly in the Eatn/igiri tdluln of the 
Ralnagiri district and the Janjira State have the tradition that their 
forefathers came in ships from across the seas. Their appearance and 
position among the local Musalmdns would seem to make it probable 
that they are partly converted Hindus, probably Kolis, and partly the 
descendants of immigrant Musalmdns and slave girls. According to 
Major Jervis they are a race of people descended from the Arabian 
colonists who settled on the western coast in the seventh or eighth 
century and correspond with the Moplds of Malabdr. They marry only 
among themselves or with otb er poor Konkani families. Their manners 
and customs do not differ for those of Jamdtis. They are Sunnis of 
the Shdfai school but few of them are religious or careful to say their 
prayers. Some are sailors and cultivators and some go to Bombay in 
search of work. Others make and sell nets and rope of aU sorts, and 
most of those in Eatndgiri are fishermen differing little from Hindus in 
their way of fishing. 

DAE'\T5SHIS, literally religious beggars, seem to be converts, 
perhaps of the Shikdri caste. They are a class of wandering bear and 
tiger showmen. They marry either among themselves or with any 
other religious beggars, and form a separate community and settle 
social disputes at meetings of the men under a headman or Sargiro, 
who has the power of fining any one who breaks their caste rules. 
They are Sunnis of the Hanafi school, but are not religious. Their 
only connection with the Kdzi is that they employ him as marriage 
registrar. 

DHAVADS, or Iron-smelters, numbering 388 (1901), including 183 
males and 255 females, are chiefly foimd in the Mahdbleshwar hills 
in the Sdtdra district. They are said to represent local Kolis con- 
verted by Aurangzeb. They marry among themselves and form a 
separate community, and have a well-managed body under their 
elective headman or pdiil, who settles their social disputes with the 
consent of the castemen, and punishes those who break the caste rules 
with fines which generally take the form of caste feasts. They smelt 
the iron which is found in laterite or iron clay hiUs. But partly from 


(1) Statistics of Western India, pp. 14-16. 
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<ln' f^rov/uij' M'arr'ifV'if fuel and [i:irlU* frf>tn tin* rliriijmi', ■< of foreign 
iron and liardwart! gi>(»d'i. Ilieir iron amidiing lui'* nearly rea-ed. They 
live liy cultitig and .'idling gra'i i, gaUierini', horny, and roahing and 
jielHng iron luiil:!, tong's and frying Kr.f-jd that they call 

lhi'iii’!('lvci llapidi Hnnni't, f'ircuinn?t' tln-ir Mornn and a'd: the KAr.i 
lo rcgi.'dcr thi’ir niarriagor, they have few Mri 'alniAn cnilornw. They 
ki'i')) Hindu fea'^!'!. I'.adjeu Ix'ff, and wor.-ihip Hindu tgah', 

DHIJLDHOYAS. Hu'd-wanher.!, are found in con'idcrahh* num- 
ber;; nil ovi'r (InjarAt. but chielly in Nrtdiad and MeharuadAbHd. 
'rhoy munhered 11 ! at the t'emui-; of iSdl, but were not reetmled 
!;enarat-elv ivt the (Vienir. of IfKH. Thev are aaid to be converted 

I w « 

Himlun of the Klialri ea'ite. They have a nlory that onre, when their 
earniug-'? a'"' \veav»>ni were low. they were bh'.-i’.ed by a begrrar and told 
that in future they would fiml gold indu‘>’. The men buy du^it and 
oilier rubbi.'di from thr- bmne.-t of gohbrnith';, w.eh and juft it, and 
carefully pick out the particle;) of gold or jddver found in the refuse. 
Tliey marry ordy among theniseU’e;;. and form a reparate body 
with a headman of their own. Suntd.-; in faith, they are, r.« a cl a*' '7, 
roligiou.'), knowing the Kurau and wiving their prayer.;, 

I)UI)HV.\h.\,S, Milkmen, aHo called OAdit-Jor (tartinen, and from 
their former (wte.-; Sabalifis mul Ouvli';, are found in all }>,art^ of 
Gujarat-, c'lpecially in Ahmcdabad and llaroda. Tliey are .‘•aid to be 
converted Himlu.s chiefly of the SAbaha and the Gavli ca.stc';. They 
marry only among themselve.'? and form a .‘lejiarate community with 
a headman, They,‘;ell milk antlliire out cart.';. They areSumm in 
name, but arc not religious. As among llinduH, the women join in 
the marriage jirocas.sion, singing GujarAti song.s, and at dcatlu* wailing 
and beating the breast, 

GAMETIS, Holders of a village or gat/i, are found in Gujntut. 
E.vccpt in the size of their cstalo.s, they do not differ Irom Ka.sbAtis, 
with wlioni they intermarry. 

GHERMEIIDIS, Disbelievers in Melidt or the coming ImAm, are 
found ill small numbers in most parts of Gujarat, in Bombay, Alimed- 
nagar, SholApur and Belgaum. They consider the name Ghcrmehdi 
abusive and delight in calling themselves Mchdevis. Their chief 
settlements, which are Imovni as dairah, are in PAlanpur, Ahmed- 
nagar and Hyderabad (Deccan) where they live apart from other 
MusalmAns. The PAlanpur Mchdevis call themselves Sayads and 
PirzAdahs. 
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Ghermelidis are converted Hindus and foreign Musalm&ns, tire 
followers of a certain Muliammad Mebdi, a descendant of Husain the 
grandson of tlie Prophet, born in A.D. 1443 (H. 847) in Jaunpur, a 
town near Benares. Muhammad at the age of forty began to act 
as a saint wait, and both at Jaunpur and afterwards at Mecca, drew 
around him a large body of followers. On his return to India, at 
Ahmedabad in A.D. 1497 (H. 903) and at Pattan in A.D. 1499 
(H. 905), he openly laid claim to be the looked lor Mehdi. Throughout 
his career he is said to have performed many miracles. He travelled 
much, accompanied by two companions, and died in Parah, a city of 
Khurasan, in A.D. 1601 (H. 910), maintaining to the last that he 
was the promised Melidi. After his death his disciples dispersed, part 
returning to Gujar/it under Sayad Khodmir. For a time his followers 
in Gujarat remained unmolested, but later on they were persecuted 
and their leader put to death, and during the time of Aurangzeb they 
were greatly repressed. 

Though free to profess their opinions, the Mehdevis still practise 
caution ial-iyali and are anxious to pass as orthodox Musalmdns. 
They hold that Muhammad their saint was the last Tmdm, the 
expected Mehdi. They marry only among themselves. In Gujardt 
they have no headman, but form circles dairaJis governed by rules 
of their own. In Ahmednagar, they have a distinct organization 
under a headman named Mtirshid or instructor, who registers 
marriages, and punishes breaches of caste rules. By occupation they 
are constables, messengers, servants and husbandmen. 

GORKHODIAS, Grave-diggers, found in small numbers in all 
parts of Gujardt, are of mixed origin, partly foreign, partly Hindu. 
They hold a very low position, marry among themselves, and have no 
imion or headman. Sunnis in religion, some of them learn the Kuran 
but are not regular in saying their prayers. 

HAKIMS or Practitioners, also called Pahelwdns or Wrestlers, are 
found in small numbers in Bijdpur. They call themselves Shaikhs. 
The men practise medicine without any training or learning, and the 
women act as midwives and songstresses in marriage and other cere- 
monies. They do not form an organized body and are only a nominal 
community marrying among the general classes of Musalmans and 
differing little from them in customs and manners. 

HUSAINI BRAHMANS call themselves followers of the 
Atharwa Veda. They take their title from Husain, the grandson of 

(1) In the Deccan there is a caste named Hns'saini Brahmans or Sahadev Joshis 
who are astrologers and beggars by profession and Hindu by religion. * 

H 116—14 
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ilie Propliet, in whose name they ask alms. They are not converts to 
Isldm, but adopt sucli of its doctrines as are not contrary to the 
Hindu faith. Their head-quarters are at Ajinir, and they arc found 
in Baroda and Ahinodabad. They are of the lawless hcsliarra group 
of beggars. Except beef, tliey eat secretly the ordinary kinds of 
animal food. Besides by begging, they earn a living by practising 
astrology and palmistry. They believe in the Saint Klifijah Muin- 
ud-din Cliishti of Ajmir, and consult both Muhammadan and Hindu 
omens. Except that they wear the Hindu browmark tila, that they 
often give their children Hindu names, that they do not circumcise, 
that a priest of their own class marries them, and that their dead are 
buried sitting, their customs, even to observing the ItamzAn fast, arc 
Muhammadan. 

JAMA'TIS or members of the community, the leading branch of 
Konkani Musalm/ins, are chiefly Shaikhs. Some families call them- 
selves Kli&ns, but it seems probable that they are not of Afghfin 
descent, but are the representatives of successful soldiers who won the 
title of Kliiin. They arc found chiefly in the Kolfiba and Ratniigiri 
districts. Their home speech is Konkani Jlardthi vith a .slightly 
peculiar pronunciation and a mixture of Urdu, Persian and Arab 
words. As a rule the men do not prefix Shaildi to their names, but add 
a surname taken either from their calling, as Kliot, Kfizi or Cliogale, or 
from the dwelling place, as Tamrolkar and Tungekar. Their women 
add Bibi to their names. They generally marry among relations and 
in their own commimity. It is thought degrading to marry with any 
other class of Musalmans. In religion aU are Sunnis of the Shafai 
school, but few are religious or careful to say their prayers. Some are 
land holders holding estates granted them as Mzis or as preachers and 
others have villages which they originally took in farm. Some trade 
with Bombay in rice and timber and some in salt ; others hold posts as 
forest inspectors and police chief constables. Some are sailors. The 
majority of the poorer families -work as husbandmen and field 
labourers. Except that at marriages a dough lamp, filled with clarified 
butter lit is, by the women, carried to a river, pond or well, and left 
there, and that for five Thursdays after a death dinners are given to 
relations and friends, their ceremonies do not difier from those of 
other MusalmSns. 

KAFSHGARS, or Shoe-makers, are found in small numbers 
in the cities and cantonments of Poona and Sholapur. They are said 
to be descended from strangers from Kabul who came to the Deccan 
during Musalman rule. They make the yellow or red broadcloth 
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shoes which are generally worn by Musalman married women. They 
marry either among themselves or take w'ives from any of the regular 
Jlusalman commimities. They are Sminis of the Hanafi school, and 
obey the Kfizi, but are not careful to say their prayers. • 

KAGZIS, Paper-markers, numbering 544 (1901), including 283 
males and 261 females, are found chiefly in north Gujardt, and scat- 
tered in small numbers in some parte of the Deccan, lliey make and 
sell the strong coarse country paper for which Ahmedabad has long 
been famous. They marry only among themselves and, under their 
spiritual guide, form a distinct body. Sunnis by religion, they believe 
in Shah-Gharif-un-nawfiz of Nandurbar in Kbandesh, and those in 
Gujardt are followers of the Chishtis of Abmedabad. 

KAEAES, numbering 122 at the Census of 1891, and not recorded 
separately at the Census of 1901, are found chiefly in Bclgaum, Dhar- 
wdr, and Bijdpur. They originally belonged to the Kakarzdhi tribe 
of the Afghdns. According to their own story, about the middle of 
the eighteenth century they came to India as mercenaries of Ahmad 
Shdh Abddh, and in 1758, on the defeat of the Abdali governor of 
Sirhind by Eaghmidtlirdo, wandered in bands through Malwa, the 
United Provinces and Gujarat, leading the life of outlaws. At last, 
hearing of the rise of Hyder Ali’s power in Mysore, they joined him, 
and remained in his service in a mounted battery till the fall of Tipu 
in 1799. They marry only among themselves and are a well-organized 
community with a headman styled Jamaddr. They are Simnis of the 
Hanafi school, and some of them are religious and careful to attend 
prayers at the mosque. The men are servants, messengers and grooms, 
and the women sell poultry and head-loads of fuel. 

KALAIGARS, or Tinsmiths, are foimd in small numbers through- 
out the Deccan and Karnatak. They call themselves Shaikhs. They 
marry either among themselves or with any of the regular classes of • 
Musalmans, and are a well-organized community under an elective 
headman called Ghaudhan. They are Hanafi Sunnis in religion, and 
many of them are religious and careful to say their prayers. They 
tin copper and brass vessels, and are chiefly employed by Musalmans 
and Christians. 

KALANDABS, or Monks, are found in small numbers all over 
Gujarat. They wander over the country begging, and are very sturdy 
and troublesome in their demands. They are Sunnis of the lawless 
besharra order. They shave the whole body, the shearing of the 
eyebrows being one of the most important initiatory rites. 
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KAMLIAS, v;he perfect, were recorded as numbering 4 in Ahmed- 
abad and Mabi Kantba at the Census of 1901. They are sprung from 
Kanoja Brdhman worshippers of Bahucheraji, who were converted 
by the Musalman emperor Ala-ud-din (A.D. 1297). Their name is 
derived from Kamdl or perfect, the title given to their headman when 
converted to Islam. When they go to Bahucheraji they beg in the 
name of the goddess. They do not circumcise, and except that they 
brand a dead man’s breast and bury him, their ceremonies are Hindu. 
Some of them are said to be married and have children, others are 
said to earn a living as eunuchs. 

KARALIAS, Potters, are found in Ahmedabad city. They are 
descendants of Hindus of the Kumbhar or potter caste. They are 
Sunnis in name, paying - little attention to religion. They marry 
among themselves and with the Kathidras or wood-cutters. With 
the Kathiaras they form one body jamdt, and have a headman to 
settle disputes. They have a class-lodge vddi in Ahmedabad, where 
during the mango season they hold feasts, enforcing attendance by 
fine. 

KASAIS, or Butchers, also called Xasabs, Khatiks and Sultdnis 
numbering 13,170 (1901), including 6,686 males and 6,484 females, 
are found all over the Presidency except the Ratndgiri and Thana 
districts. The name Sultani is in use only in the Kamdtak, and is 
said to have been given to them because they were converted by Tipu 
Sultan. Kasais have two divisions, Gao Kasab or Gdi Kasab, that 
is, beef-butchers, and Bakar Kasab or Lad Kasdb, that is, mutton- 
butchers, who neither eat together nor intermarry. The Bakar Kasdbs 
look down upon the Gao Kasabs, whose touch they hold impure. 
Both divisions marry among themselves only, and are well- organized 
communities with a headman or Choudhari chosen from the most 
respected members. Both are Sunnis of the Hanafi school, but in 
name only. They respect the Kdzi and employ him to register their 
marriages. The Bakar Kas&bs have a strong Hindu feeling and 
eschew beef, W'orship and offer vows to Hindu gods, and keep Hindu 
festivals. 

KASBATLS, owners of towns or kashas, found in many parts of 
north Gujardt, are some of them descended from Baluch or Pathan 
mercenaries and others from Rajput converts. They hold large grants 
of land, and are quarrelsome and litigious. Sunnis in faith, they are 
not a religious people ; only a few know the Kurdn or say their prayers. 
Occasionally, but of late much more rarely than formerly, they marry 
Hindu wives, Rajputs and sometimes Koii.s. At such marriage.s the 
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bride’s friends occasionally call in a Braliman ; in either case the 
ceremony is entirely Musalmdn. Thc}^ give their daughters only 
to Musalmdns. They have no headman and do not form a distinct 
community. 

KATHIAKAS, Fuel-sellers, are found in Gujarat. They marry 
with Kardlias and do not differ from them in religion and customs. 

KHOKHARS, converted Rajputs of the Kholdiar tribe, are 
found in small numbers in north Gujarat and Kathiawar. They are 
said to derive their name from IcoTi mountain and gir taker, because 
they once took an impregnable mountain fortress. They are mentioned 
in the Ain-i-Akbari as a tribe of some importance inPindDadan 
Khan in the Pimjab. They claim Afghan extraction, and state that 
the}’^ are still represented by a Khel (tribe) of this name. As far as 
possible they intermarry among themselves, but do not object to 
matrimonial connections with the Babis, Lohanis and other Pathans. 
They are landholders in Pattan and also perform military service- 
Some are peasants, labourers and messengers. 

LAKARHARAS, or Wood-sellers, are found in small numbers in all 
parts of the Deccan. In most places they are a mixed population of 
Shaikhs and a few Sayads. During the reign of Aurangzeb they were 
joined by a large number of Hindu converts who were either wood- 
sellers when they were Hindus or took to wood-selling when they 
became Musalmans. They sell wood both for building and for fuel. 
They are S unni s in name, but are not carefid to say their prayers. 
They form a separate community ndth one of their number as head, 
who has power to settle disputes by small fines which go to meet the 
expenses of the nearest mosque. 

jyiAHAWATS, or Elephant-drivers arc said to be Rajput converts. 
They call themselves Shaikhs. As the demand for elephant-drivers 
has nearly ceased, they have taken to difierent callings, working as 
servants, messengers or constables. They have no special class 
organization and no headman, and marry with any one of the regular 
classes of MusalmSns. Most of the men and almost all of the women 
eschew beef, and have a leaning to Hindu customs, inclining to keep 
Hindu festivals and believing in Hindu gods. They are Sunnis of 
the Hanafi school, but few are religious or careful to say their prayers. 
They respect and obey the Kazi and employ him to register their 
marriages and settle social disputes. 


(1) Bloohm.in’s edition, p. 465. note 2. 
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MAKWANASj converts from tlie Makwana tribe of Rajputs or 
Kolis, are found over many parts of north Gujardt. Their sons 
marry either into Musalman, Makwana or Koli families ; their 
daughters into Musalman families of the Makwana, Bdbi or Dholka 
Pathan tribes. They employ a Brahman priest at their weddings. 
They are Sunnis in faith, but as a rule care little for their religion. 
They earn their living as petty landlords, peasants, messengers and 
constables. 

MALIKS (Lords) are converted Hindus and found all over Gujarat. 
They are landlords and peasants and are employed in Government 
service as messengers and constables. The women spin, but do not 
work in the field. They are Sunnis in name but are not religious, 
few of them knowing the Kuran or caring to say their prayers. In 
their marriage and other customs they do not difier from other 
converted Rajputs. 

MANYARS or Glass bangle makers, also known as Shishgars, 
numbering 1,815 (1901) including 904 males and 911 females, are 
found all over Gujarat and the Deccan and parts of the north Konkan 
and Kamatak. They are of mixed Hindu origin, and are said to have 
been converted by Aurangzeb. They marry either among themselves 
or with any of the regular Musalraans. They have two divisions, 
Proper and Bangarharas, who eat together and intermarry. The 
hereditary occupation of the caste is making bangles of glass, wax and 
ivory. Chint^se and European competition have forced them to give 
up their old craft, and they have become petty shopkeepers and dealers 
in hardware and miscellaneous articles. They have no special organiz- 
ation and no headman except the Kazi who settles thduc social dis- 
putes. They are Sunnis of the Hanafi school, but are not religious 
or careful to say their prayers. Those in Gujarat revere Shah Alam, 
the well-lmown Ahmedabad saint. 

MAP ARAS, Corn-weighers, are found in all parts of Gujarat. 
They closely resemble the Manyars. 

MIES, Nobles or Mirasis, Landlords, also called Langhas or 
singers, Dhobs or drum-players, and Dorns after the tribe of that name, 
are found all over Gujar&t, KAthiawar, Cutch, Palanpur and Mahi- 
kintha. At the census of 1901 they numbered 3,624 including 1,867 
males and 1,757 females. They were originally of two classes, one 
descendants of Gujarat Bhats or bards, the other from northern India 
partly of Bhat descent and partly connected with the Dorns. They 
marry only among themselves. Some own land, and in the rainy 
season many work as cultivators. In the fair season the men move 
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about either alone or in twos or threes, begging, singing and telling 
tales, both Hindu and Musalman, and playing on the drum, the 
fiddle, the guitar and the tambourine. The women stay at home 
and under the name of Domnis or Langhis, at marriage and other 
feasts, attend at Muhammadan houses and play and sing before the 
women. The Mirs are zealous followers ol Dada Mian, an Ahmedabad 
Sayad, paying him yearly Ee. 1 head-money or forty pounds (one man) 
of wheat. They are a well-managed cqmmunity with the Sayad as 
their head. 

MIEDHAS, originally spies, are found in very small numbers in 
north Gujarat. They are said to be of part-foreign part-Eajput 
origin. Under the Gujarat Sultans they served as spies. They are 
now employed as messengers and constables. 

MOLESALAMS, found chiefly in Broach and in the Eewa Kantha, 
are half converts to Islam made from among Eajputs, chiefly in the 
reign of Mahmud Begada (A.D. 14*59 — 1513), The Molesalam Thakors 
of Amod and Kerwada in Broach claim descent from Jadav Eajputs 
who were converted by Mahmud Begada in A.D. 1486. 

Molesalam Thakors and chiefs, while employing Kazis, Sayads and 
Maulavis, maintain the descendants of their old Brahman family 
priests and support their Bhats and Charans, whom the rich engage 
to wile away their leisure hours by redtdng poetry, and the poor to 
serve as priests at marriages. A Molesalam will marry his daughter 
to a Sayad, a Shaikh, a Mughal or Babi, but not, as a rule, to a Musal- 
man of the lower order. The son of a chief may get a Eajput 
girl in marriage. But other Molesalams marry either among their 
own people or the poorer classes of Musabnans. Molesalams dine 
with other Musalmans, but except that they sometimes take flesh, 
they eat and drink like Hindus. ’ 

MUSA SUHAGS, followers of Musa with the married .woman’s 
dress, are to be found singly all over Gujarat. Their patron saint Musa, 
who lived at the close of the fifteenth century, according to one 
account, dressed in woman’s clothes as a symbol that he was 
devoted to god as a wife to her husband. According to another 
account, Musa was so pressed and worried by the crowd that to hide 
himself he used to go about dressed as a woman. In memory of their 
leader’s disguise most of the beggars of this order, though they do 
not shave the beard, dress like married women in a red scarf dvpalla, 
a gown and trousers. They also put on bracelets, bell-ankJets and 
other ornaments. They go singly, blessing the people without- mu?ic 
or other show. As the dress and vow of celibacy are disliked, the Mess 
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Siihags gain few disciples, and as they have no children their numbers 
are falling. 

NAGARJIS or NAKARCHIS, Kettle Drummers, arc found in 
small numbers in Satara and BijApur. They marry among themselves 
only and form a separate community under an elective headman or 
cliaudhari. They are employed both by Hindus and Musalmans at 
marriages, and on festive occasions at local temples and the shrines 
of Musalman saints. Some have taken to tillage. Though in name 
Sunnis of the Hanafi school, they have strong Hindu leanings, keeping 
Hindu feasts, eschewing beef, and worshipping Hindu gods. They 
respect and obey the Kdzi and employ him to register their marriages. 

NAGORIS,*numbering 1,408, including 695 males and 713 females, 
were recorded at the Census of 1 901 in Palanpur, Mahikantha and 
Kathiawar, but they are also found in Alimedabad, Viramgam, Bhav- 
nagar, Baroda and Broach. They derive their name from Nagor 
, in Malwa, their original home. In Pdlanpnr they call themselves 
Khdns from having given up their original occupation of cart-driving 
and taken to that of arms. They appear to be recruited from many 
classes from their surnames such as Kdzi, Mughal and Shailch. They 
marry only among themselves, and form a separate community with 
a union and a headman chosen by tbe people. They are Simnis in 
name, but as a class the men are not religious. Most of them are 
cart-drivers. Before railway times they brought goods and people 
from Malwa to Ahmedabad. Now they go only short distances. The 
women work as labourers and sell milk. 

NAIKWARIS are found in large numbers in Nasik, Khandesh 
and Ahmednagar, and thinly scattered over the other Deccan districts. 
They are said to be Maratha Kxmbis whose forefathers were converted 
to Islam by Tipu’s father Hyder Naik, from whom they take their 
name. After the fall of Seringapatam they passed north as soldiers 
of fortune under the Peshwas, and many of them settled at Nasik. 
Naikwaris are generally soldiers, messengers, and constables, and a 
few are husbandmen. In Ahmednagar and Poona, some of them 
find employment with bankers as watchmen. Some are Sunnis and 
some who live in outlying parts keep many Hindu customs, calling 
a Brahman as well as a Mulla to their weddings. A few are Wahabis. 
They have a Well organized community with their most intelligeut 
and respected member as the head. 

NAKSHBANDS, Mark-makers, belong to the law-abiding 
hdsharra order of beggars. They are found in small numbers all over 
Gujarat. They are followers of a saint named KhS,jab Baha-ud-din 
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Nakshband. Holding in tkeir liand a stout-wicked flaming imsliaded 
brass lamp, wMcb neither rain nor wind can put out, they move about 
singly chanting their saint’s praises. The Nakshband reverence for 
fire is said to be a trace of the attempted revival of Magiat element 
worship in Persia and Tartary about A. D. 946 (H. 383), the period 
of Shiah ascendancy at the court of the Khalifahs of Baghdad during 
the supremacy of the Persian house of Buwaih or the Bowides. Cliild- 
ren are fond of the Nakshband, and go out in numbers to give him 
money. In return, as his name shows, he marks them on the brow 
with oil from his lamp. Nakshbands are Sunnis in religion, and as 
they live only in ones and twos they have httle organization. 

NALBANDS, or Farriers, are found in small numbers all over 
Gujarat, the Deccan and Karnatak. They are of mixed Hindu origin, 
converted by Aurangzeb, and call themselves Shaikhs. They make 
their living as farriers, messengers and servants. They shoe horses 
and bullocks. They marry either among themselves or with any of the 
general classes of Musahnans. They obey the Kazi and through him 
settle social disputes. They are Sunnis of the Hanafi school, but are 
not religious or careful to say their prayers. 

NAVAYATS, or Shipmen, numbering 1,273 (1901), including 548 
.males and 725 females, are found only in the Kanara district. They 
are also known as Saudagars or traders. They are said to represent 
Persian merchants who, in the seventh and eighth centuries, left their 
home on account of the persecutions of the fierce governor Hajaj-bin- 
Usaf, and came and settled on the Malabar and Kanara coasts. They 
marry only among themselves and form a separate commimity, but 
have no special organization nor headman. They are Sunnis of the 
Hanafi school, and are very religious and careful to say their prayers. 
They deal in piece-goods and were formesly well-to-do. They sufiered 
heavily during the 1876 — 1887 famine when some of them were forced 
to give up trade and take to husbandry. 

PANJNIGj^S, or Cotton-thread Starchers, are found aU over 
Gujarat and in ShoMpur. They have a division named Hir Panjnigars 
Silk Starchers, with whom they intermarry. Sunnis in name, they are 
not a rehgous class. . They marry only among themselves and have a 
well-managed union with a headman. 

PTRZADAS are a class of Sayads found in Nasik only. They are 
descended from the saint Sayad Shah Muhammad Sadilc Sarmast 
Husaini, who, about the close of the tenth century of the Hijra fA. D. 
1568), came from Medina, and having travelled over a greater part 
of Western India, settled at N^sik. Many of them are landholders. 
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Some deal in hay, grain or fuel, some are municipal contractors, and 
some are money-lenders. They are ASunnis in faith and do not form 
a separate community. 

RAFAIS, that is, exalted, also called Faceslashers Mmhphodds or 
Munhcliirds, occur in considerable numbers over the whole of Gujarat. 
They are a class of the lawless hesliarra order of beggars. They are 
followers of Sayad Ahmad Kabir. Holding in the right hand a twelve- 
inch iron spike called gun, sharp-pointed and having near the top 
many small iron chains, the beggar rattles the chains, and, if people 
are slow in giving him money, strikes at his cheek or eye with the 
sharp iron point and seems to cause no wound. They beg in the name 
of God, and are very persistent and troublesome. They are Sunnis 
in religion. 

RAFUGAES, or Cloth Darners, are converts of mixed Hindu origin 
and ascribe their conversion to Aurangzeb. They have no special 
class organization nor any headman except the regular Kazi, who acts 
both as marriage registrar and as judge in settling social disputes. 
They are Simnis of the Hanafi school and are said to be careful to 
say their prayers. Besides darners many are soldiers, constables 
and servants. 

I 

RASULSHAHIS, followers of the Prophet, also called Mastans 
or Madmen, are foimd in small numbers all over Gujarat. They are 
Sunnis of the lawless hesliarra order, without wives or settled homes. 
They carry a large wooden club and beg for money to pay for drink. 
They are very dissipated and troublesome. They are a very small 
body with a religious head but no organised <mmmunity. 

RATHORS, converts from the Rathor tribe of W'jputs, numbering 
221 (1901), including 119 males and 102 females, recorded only 
in Mahi Kantha, but are to be found in small numbers in different 
parts of north of Gujarat. They are Sunnis in name, but are not 
religious, neither learning the Koran nor saying their prayers. A few 
of them have Swaminaraj’-an pictures in their houses and reverence 
them. Their. ceremonies are in many respects Hindu. At marriages 
the larger landlords keep to the Rajput custom of sending a sword to 
the bride’s house and bringing her back for the ceremony to the bride- 
groom’s village. When the bride is a Hindu, both Brahman and 
Musalman ceremonies are preformed. At deaths the women wail and 
beat the breast. Except that they marry only among Rajputs and 
Kolis, either' Hindu or Musalman, they do not form a separate 
community and have no headman. They earn their living as 
landlords, peasant' and messengers. 
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SAIEIALGAES, Sikalgars, or SiJdigarp, iliat jfi, Armonrcrfi, num- 
bering 1,957 (1901), including 1,075 males and 882 fcmalca, are found 
in small numbers all over tbc Deccan and JCdrnfilak. Tlioy arc said 
to represent Hindu Gbisadis and Lohfirs converted during tlic time of 
Aiurangzcb. They marry either among themselves or with Manydrs, 
Atars and Pat%'egars. They have a headman, called Mukadam in 
some places and Mehtar in others, wlio has power U> fine any one wlio 
breaks their caste rules. Tliey are Sunnis of the Hanafi school in 
name only. They eschew beef, offer vows to Hindu gods, and Jreep_ 
Hindu festivals. They employ the Kdzi to register tlieir marriages, 
but do not show him much respect. They furbisl) and polislj weapons 
and tools and make razors, knives, pack needles, carpenters’ Utohi, and 
all sorts of cutlery. 


SALTANGAES, Saltankars or Tanners, are found in small nurn- 
bers in Poona and Sholapur, The 3 ' are said to be deswnded from 
Hindus of the Chambhar and 3Iochi castes, and trace their c^ni version 
to Anrangzeb. They marry among themselves only, and have a v/ell- 
managed imion tmder a headman chosen from the oldest and riclnist 
members of the community. Though Sunnis of the Hanafi /school, 
they seldom say their prayers, and ha%-e strong Hindu leanings, 
eschewing beef, offering vows to Hindu gods, and ke^ipin.^ Hindu 
festivals. They respect and obey the Kari, but their j/urely fffusa}- 
man custom is drcumcision. They buy sheep and goat skins f.'-om 
butchers, tan them and sell them to .shoemakers, 7'heir trade baa 
lately suffered much owing. to the competition of ifehmans and Jxahhen 
from Bombay and 3Iadr3s. 


'A /bazi ;n 


SABBAXS, or Camel Drivers repres?.nt converts of seve.ral Hindu 
ca stes. notablv Eaiputs. The demand for camel dri '.'crs Ixavinjr ceased- 
thev have taken to ne~ pursuits, some earring their Jiri.og as servants 
and messengers and others as husbandmen- They marry cither 
among themselves or with any of the ordinary I'ls-salmans. ihey are 
Sunnis of the Hanari school hut are not reii^ous. Berne csehev.’ 
beef and worsmp iimau gous. xne 
all matters. 
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of tlie Swaminarayans. At the tiiae of marriage both a Musalmto 
and a Hindu x>riest attend. The Musahnan ceremony is performed 
by a Faldr, and the Hindu rite of cliori or altar-worship by a Brahman. 

SIPAHIS, soldiers, numbering 18,175 (1901), including 9,303 males 
and 8,872 females, were recorded only in Kathiawar, but are found in 
considerable numbers in all parts of Gujarat. They seem to be of 
mixed origin, partty descendants of immigrants and partly of Eajput 
converts, as their surnames Chohan, Rathor and Parmar show. They 
marry with other Musalmans, but have a union and a headman. They 
are husbandmen and labourers, and are employed in Government 
service as soldiers, constables and messengers. Sunnis in faith, some 
of them know the Kuran, say their prayers and pay respect to a 
spiritual guide. 

SOLAHKIS, converts from the Solanld tribe of Rajputs, are found 
in small numbers in different parts of north Gujarat. They intermarry 
vith the Eathors and other converted Rajputs, and do not differ from 
tliem in religion and customs. 

TAIS. Silk Weavers, numbering 4,787 (1901), including 2,258 males 
and 2,529 females, are foimd in all parts of Gujardt. They claim to 
take their name from Tai, a city between Turkey and Arabia, and to 
have been taught wea^ung and sewing by the Prophet Idris. They 
claim descent from Hatim ot Tdi, the famous Arab hero, who flourished 
immediatel}' before the birth of the Prophet and whose name is 
proverbial for generosity in Arabia. In Gujardt they are a mixed class, 
some of them foreigners, who seem to have come from Sind about a 
thousand years ago, and others are converted Gujardt Hindus. 
They marry among themselves and form a separate union with a head- 
man of their own. Except in Bulsar, where some families do business 
a‘; bankers and money-lenders, all weave cotton ropes and turbans. 
They are Sunnis in faith, and, especially in Ahmedabad and Surat, 
are a religious class, going to the mosque five times a day. 

WiVRRAIvS, or Paper-makers, are found in small numbers in 
.Mimcdnagar. They are a branch of Shaikhs, and marry mth any of 
the regular cla.s.sc.s of Min'almdnB. Most of them are servants and 
jnepscngor'=. 

MUSA SUHAG. — >Sce under Minor Musalmdn Castes. 

MUSKIN MALLAVA. — A sub-division of Mallavas. 

MUSTIGAR. — A s^monjTn for Klictrl. 

MUWALLAD, — A “ub-dirision of Sidis. 
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MYASA. — A synonym for Jas Berad. 

NADAF. — A synonym for Musalmdn Pinjdri. 

NADE. — sab-diAosion of Mangs. 

NADIA. — Eab-di\'ision of Macbhis and Klialpas, 

NADIG. — ^Kanarese term for Hajdm or barber. 

NADORS, numbering 6,005 (1901), including 3,394 males and Name and 
2,611 females, are found in tlie Kumta, Ankola and Honavar tdlulcds 
of tbe Kpara district. Little is known regarding their origin, and 
the derivation given in the Bombay Gazetteer for their name, viz., 
nddu, a village, tlrrows no light on it. There is a tradition in the caste 
that their ancestors came from Cochin to escape the persecution of the 
MopMs, about four centuries ago. 

The caste consists of two endogamous divisions. (1) Torke Nadors, Endo- 
(2) Uppa Nddors. The former consider themselves socially superior to 
the latter, from whom, however they do not differ in appearance, 
speech, food, dress or character. It seems probable that the division 
in the caste occurred owing to the Uppu Nddors at one time manu- 
facturing salt {uppu ~ salt) and thus falling below the rest of the 
caste, who were colrivators. 

The caste contains the following exogamous divisions or Esoaa- 

halis 

di Visions. 


1. 

Ajjana bali 

. . Ajja = fruit of the upas tree (antiaris 
toxicaria). 

2. 

Ane bah 

. . Ane = the elephant. 

3. 

Chendi bali 

. . Chendi = a tree {Cerhera odoUam). 

4. 

Ganga bali 

. . Ganga = the river Gangavali. 

5. 

Hole bali 

. . Hole = a field (?) 

6. 

Honne bali 

. . Honne = a tree {Pterocarpus marsu- 
pium). 

7. 

Ndg bah 

. . Nagchampa = a tree {Mesuaf erred). 

8. 

Salyan bali 

. . Saler = a porcupine. 

9. 

Shetti bali 

. . Shetti = a fish. 

10. 

Shige bali 

. . Shige = a tree (Acaoia condnna). 

11. 

Shire bah 

. . Shire = a tree {Gyandropsis pe}Ua- 
pJiylla). 

12. 

Tolana bali 

. . Tola = a wolf. 
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Marriage 

cere- 

monies. 


The bali is traced tlixougli females — an indication of a, former 
system of polyandry now extinct. Members of each bali refrain from 
injuring, and show reverence to, the tree or animal from which it takes 
its name. Thus the members of the Nag bali will not wear the flowers 
of the Ndgchampa {Mesua ferrea) in their hair, and those of the Ane 
bali worship the elephant vith ofierings of cocoanuts. 

The Nadors closely resernble the Halvakld Vakkals in their 
costume, speech, daily life, and style of living. Outsiders are not 
admitted into this caste. 

Girls are married from the age of five to twelve ; boys from ten and 
upwards. Sexual license before marriage is not allowed. Polygamy 
is permitted if the»first vafe is barren, quarrelsome, or suffering from 
an incurable disease. Polyandry is unknown. The offer of marriage 
comes from the boy’s father. MTien a match is settled, the betrothal 
ceremony, Imown as Jiuga mudisamdu (from 7m, flower, and mudi- 
savadu, decorating) is performed, in which the ijoy’s lather accompanied 
by relations and friends visits the girl’s house, taking sweetmeats and 
flowers, decorates the girl with the flowers, and gives her the sweet- 
meats. The party is then treated to a feast by the girl’s father. If 
the girl’s father is poor, the boy’s father pays him from Es. 10 to Es, 50 
for the marriage expenses. The day for the marriage is fixed by the 
caste priest, a Ha'rig Brdhman. On the mapriage day, a few’^ hours 
before the marriage takes place, a ceremony known as valemuhurta' 
is performed, when split black gram is taken to the girl’s house by the 
boy’s party and ground in a grinding mill by the bride and other women. 
The party then return home and start for the girl’s house with the 
bridegroom. They are received midway by the girl’s party. When 
the wdiole party reach the girl’s house the bride is brought out and 
seated opposite the bridegroom, a cloth is held between them, marriage 
verses are repeated, and grains of sacred rice are thro^vn on the couple — 
this being the essential portion of the ceremony. On the second day 
the bridegroom returns to his house with the bride, and on the third 
day they go again to the girl’s father’s house. The festivities end on 
the fovuth day when the ceremony of terakilgi is performed. This 
consists in the boy’s party taking to the girl’s house a tali, i.e., a plate 
with Es. 20, rice grains, a cocoanut, flowers and a burning lamp. 
These things are presented to the girl. If the girl’s father is poor he' 
retains the Es. 20, if well-to-do, he returns the amount to the boy’s 
father. The ^rl is then handed over. 

The re-marriage of widows is permitted, but is not much in vogue. 
A widow cannot marry her late husband’s younger or elder brother or 
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a member of liis bali. A widow marriage can be celebrated at any 
time during the year. It takes place always at night and no priest is 
present, hlarried women on the boy’s side are present. The widow’s 
new luisband has to present her whth a robe and nose-ring, the putting 
on of wliich completes the ceremony. A bachelor is not allowed 
to marry a widow. 

A husband may divorce his wife on the ground of her misconduct. 

A wife may leave her husband, but she is not allowed to marry in his 
lifetime. A woman guilty of adultery is turned out of the caste. 

The Hindu law of inheritance is followed. 

Nadors are Hmdus. Their family god is Venkatrama of Tirupati, Religioa. 
to whom the}’’ perform pilgrimages. They observe almost all the 
Hindu holidays. Their rehgious teacher is the head of the monas- 
tery at Shringeri. They w’orship Golibir, Shdntapa, Kengal, the 
Shalftis, and other \illage gods. The tuhs, pipal and the Indian fig 
tree are also worshipped. The plough and weapons are worshipped on 
the Dasara day. Every year when the rainy season sets in, and when- 
ever an epidemic breaks out, cocks and goats are offered to the Shalctis. 

A portion of the offerings is received by the officiating priests, who are 
Kumbhars, and the remainder is eaten by the offerers. The priests of 
the caste are Ha’^'ig Brahmans. 

The dead are burnt. Children having no teeth and persons dying Death 
of small-pox are buried -with head to the north. The bones and ashes 
are throwm into a river or carried to Golcarn and throwm into the sea. ' 

If a man meets a violent death and his corpse is not found, an image of 
grass is made and burnt in liis name. The mourning for the burnt 
lasts for twelve days and for the bxnied forty-five days. For one year 
after death a shrdMka is performed every month, and after that once a 
year. 

Nadors are agriculturists. Many are occupancy rayats and pay 
assessment to Government on their own holdings. Some are tenants 
of superior holders. Some are landless day labourers. A few have 
taken to Government ser’vice. 

The caste has an organization similar to that of the Halvakki 
Vaklcals for the settlement of caste questions. 

They eat goats, fowl and fish only. They do not drink liquor. Food. 
They eat from the hands of Brahmans only. The highest well-kno-wn 
caste who eat -with them is the Halvakki Vakkal caste. 


NAG . — A sub-division of Devangs. 
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NAGAR. — A sab-divi8ion of BrdhmaM and VaniaB, 

NAGARI. — ^ynonym for Sliaiva Gurav ; a sub-division of Bb4fe. 

NAGARIA. — sub-divisio i of Vanjhd. 

NAGARJI. — See under Minor Musabnan Castes. 

NAGARKAR. — ^A sab-dhusion of Gavlis. 

NAGHORI. — ^A s}Tionym for Nfigori ; a sub-division of Didu 
Vdnifis. 

NAGLIK. — ^A sub-di%nBion of Sbimpis and Lingdyats, 

NAGORI, — ^A sub-di\dBion of Vdnias ; sec also under Mnor Musal- 
man castes. 

NAGOSHI. — A sub-division of Bohoras. 

NAGRI. — A synonym for Nagori Vdnia. 

NAHAL. — ^A sub-di\n8ion of Bbils. 

NAIDUS, numbering 767 (1901), including 395 males and 372 
females, are found in small numbers in Poona and Belgaum. They 
are immigrants from Madras. Most of them are writers. 

NAIK. — ^A title applied to Eamosbis, Berads, Kumbhdrs, etc. ; 
also used by Brahman and other high caste bankers in the Deccan and 
Kamatak. A synonym for Devli and Naikda. 

Name and NAIKDAS, numbering 59,161 (1901), including 29,322 males and 
•ngin. 29,839 females, are found chiefly in the Panch Mahals, in Smat district, 
and the Piewa Kantha and Surat Agencies. They are also known as 
Naiks. The name ‘ Naikda ’ or ‘ little Naik ’ is probably due to 
their being considered inferior to the Broach Talabadas, who were 
formerly known as Naiks. Of their origin as a separate class two 
stories are told. One that their ancestors were grooms to the Mosal- 
man nobles and merchants of Champaner who took to the woods when 
on the fall of that city (A'.D. 1550 — 1573) their employment was lost. A 
second accoxmt states that they are descended from an escort sent 
into w’estem Gujarat by the Raja of Champaner. There seems 
little doubt ikat they were largely employed in Champaner in some 
menial capacity. In 1818, when they first came under British 
rale, the Naikdas had the worst possible name for savage cruelty. 
In 1826 they were said to “ exceed the Bhils in their predatory and 
lawless habits, in their cruelty, blood thirstiness, and life of independ- 
ence, and in the total disregard of all the customs and usages of social 


(1) Cfeistes and Tribes of Southern India, Vol. V, p. 138- 
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life tlieir chief u?ed to organize forays and engage Sindis and 
Maloranis to help them. Numbers of cattle were collected and 
kept in the hills until ransomed. The proceeds of the raid were then 
distributed among all who Ijad taken part in it. In 1838 their depre- 
dations became so daring that a force had to be sent against them. 

For some years they were more orderly ; but in 1854 they were still a ' 
savage and predatory class, liAing in the most remote and imper\dous 
forests. In 1857 certain Gujarat mutineers tried to raise them to 
revolt. The attempt was to some extent successful but was delayed 
till too late to cause much mischief. In 1868 they ^rere stirred up to 
rebelhon by one of their holy men or bhagat^. Since then the tribe 
has remained quiet. The habits of all are not settled. Some wander 
from one place to another in search of employment during the fair 
weather. In the rainy season they settle domi and perform agricul- 
tural labour. Their dwelling is a hut, the frame of rough tim.ber, 
the walls of reeds and bamboo generally jilastered with cowdung 
and clay, the roof peaked and thatched Avith grass and dried teak 
or palm leaves. Among the Naikdas authority is centred in four chiefs, 

Of these, one resides at Sivrajpux in Halol, a second at Gondola m 
the Chota Udaipur State, a third at Sagtala in the Baria State, and a 
fourth at Poili in the hills above Dandiapura imder Jambiighoda. 
According to the Bomhay Gazetteer these men could between them raise 
the whole tribe of Naikdas at a moment’s notice. Naikdas are 
degraded Kolis. They are imdoubtedly of a primitive stock, much 
mixed from various sources. They admit persons of higher castes, 
such as Kolis, Bhils, etc. , into their caste. The convert has to treat the 
the Naikdas to liquor. The Naikdas profess not to marry with 
any other caste. But if a Koli woman liA’^es with a Naikda, or a 
a Koli with a Naikda woman, the couple can be admitted into the 
Naikda caste. 

There are no strictly endogamous or exogamous divisions of theJ)ivj=ion?. 
caste. The commonest surnanaes among them are Damara, Tadwala, 

Anasa, Bamna, Rathwa, and Dhanka. Damra, Rathwa and Dhanka 
Naikdas seem to be partly Bhil. Marriages are performed when the 
two parties are removed from the common ancestor from two to 
seven generations. The Damra, Rathwa, Pattia, and Banina divisions 
consider themselves superior to the other Naikdas and usually refrain 
from intermarrying. If a member ot one of these diidsions marries 
a girl from the remaining Naikdas, he is fined from ten to twelve 
rupees, and has to treat his caste-men to liquor. The Bamnas possess 
two divisions, namely, Ujwalia (bright) and Andharia (dark) Bamnas, 
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of which the latter division is inferior to the former. An Ujwfilia 
B&mna may marry a girl from the Andhdria division, but a girl of 
the Ujwdlia division may not bo married to a boy of the inferior 
or Andhdria stock, under penalty of a fine if this rule is infringed. 
Marriage \vith a motlier’s sister’s son, father’s sister’s son, and 
■maternal uncle’s son is not allowed. Marriage with wife’s sister is 
allowed. Two brothers may marry two sisters. 

Boys and girls arc married between fifteen and twenty-five. 
In many cases tliey do not perform any marriage ceremony. If a 
girl reaches the age of sixteen and her parents have not betrothed her, 
she may go and live with any man she c})ooses, and if he agrees to 
pay her parents seventeen rupee^, no objection is raised. If a girl 
commits sexual indiscretions with a man of her caste before marriage, 
the girl is married to the man involved. In this connection a very 
strange custom prevails. If the man involved declines to marry the 
girl, some four or five respectable persons of the caste are summoned, 
the man takes the girl on his lap in their presence, and repeats the word 
* mother ’ seven times. The male culprit is then suckled by the girl, 
and is allowed to regard her as his mother. He is then fined five or 
seven rupees and is released from the obligation to marry her. If a 
girl commits sexual indiscretions with a man of a lower caste, she is 
turned out of her caste. Polygamy is permitted. Marrying several 
wives is considered to be a source of honour and importance, and 
consequently a Naikda in good circumstances marries from two or 
four, or sometimes seven, wives. Polyandry is unknown. 

The ofier of marriage comes from the boy’s father. Before a 
marriage is settled, the bride and the bridegroom are given the 
option of choosing each other. Four or five persons 'of the caste act 
as mediators in the settlement of marriage. They are given liquor 
for their services. The boy’s father pays to the girl’s father from 
ten to thirty rupees. He uses this sum in treating his guests to 
liquor and to defray the marriage costs. Some, instead of paying 
money, give a Jcalshi (a measure of corn) or sixteen maunds of grain. 
Four or five persons of the caste fix the marriage day. Marriages 
are celebrated on Mondays, Wednesdays, Thursdays, or Fridays. 
Naikdas do not count their week days in the usual fashion. They 
have peculiar marks, such as the RajjmrnoTiai (the market day at 
Eajpur), the Gujrinoliat (the market day at Guji), Chandanoliat 
and so forth, for the days of the week- The ceremony of marriage 
is conducted by Wo old men, one from each family, who for the time 
are called priests or fujdris, or by a person having knowledge of 
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ghosts and goblins, and who can avert evil influences, A\ho is styled 
liadro. The bride and bridegroom arc termed among them ladi 
and lada respectively. On reaching the bride’s \dllage, the wedding 
part)^ cat cakes which they bring Avith them. The bridegroom goes 
to the bride’s home in a procession. A toran or bough is prepared 
with raw thread and mango leaves, and leave.s of the oso tree (Saraca 
indica) are applied to it. The bridegroom while entering has to 
pull ofi a mango leaf carefully between his two lingers, namely, the 
middle and the fore-finger, without breaking the thread. If he is 
unable to do so he is beaten, and he is only honoured if he succeed 
in pulling ofT the leaf. Then the mother of the bride receives the 
bridegroom, and he is led into the marriage booth. The bride is 
then brought from the house. A woman takes the bride on her 
shoulder and a man the bridegroom, and dancing is commenced to the 
sound of drums. After this, the bride and bridegroom arc seated face 
to face in a .‘square or chori. Fire is kindled, and the conjde are asked 
to take four rounds. The bride and bridegroom feed each other/ive 
times with l-aiisdr or some kind of .sweetmeat or rice. Tlu'se are 
the binding portions of the ceremony. They then wor-'liip Onnjviti 
and snrinklc red nowder over the imaue and the marrin'.'e over. 
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NAIKIN. — A synoBym for Bhavin. 

NAIKLOK. — synonym for Bamoslii. 

NAIKMAKKALU. — sub-division of Berads, 

NAIKWADI. — A synonym for Berad. 

NAIKWARI. — See under Slinor Slusalman Castes. 

NAKARCHI. — A synonym for Nagarji, 

NAKHVA. — A title applied to the sea-faring Kolia of Tbana. 
NAKSHBAND. — See xmder llinor Musalman Castes. 

NAKSHE. — ^A sub-division of Kattais, 

NAKUL. — A sub-division of Devangs. 

NALBAND, — See under Minor Musalman Castes. 

NAMADA. — ^A sub-division of Raddis and Uppars. 

NAMAL. — ^A sub-division of Brahmans. 

NAMDASE. — ^A sub-division of Holayas. 

NAMDEV. — A sub-division of Shimpis. 

NANA. — ^A sub-division of Chodhras. 

NANDIKOLA. — A sub-di\dsion of Jangams. 

NANDIWALES, a class of wandering beggars, numbering 218 
(1901), including 105 males and 113 females, were recorded at Ahmed- 
nagar, Khandesh, Poona and Satara. They take their name from 
Nandi a bull, as they beg from house to house taking with them bulls 
dressed in smart cloths with fringes of jingling bells and bell necklaces. 

NANDODRA. — ^A s}'nonym for Nandora. 

NANDORA. — ^A sub-division of Brahmans and Vanias. 
NANDRAINA, — A synonym for Nandrana. 

NANDRANA. — A sub-division of Brahmans. 

NANDVANA. — ^A sub-division of Brahmans. 

NAPAL. — A sub-division of Brahmans. 

NAPIT. — A synonym for Nhavi. 

NARBHARI. — A sub-division of Kaclihis. 

NARDA. — A sub-division of Dublas. 

NARDIK. — A sub-division of Brahmans. 

NARODA. — A caste of cultivators in Cutch. 

NARSINGPURA. — ^A sub-division of Brahmans. 

NARSfPURA. — A sub-division of Vanias ; a synonym for 
Narsingpura, 

NARVANKAR. — A sub-division of Gaud Sarasvat Brdhmans. 

NATS, numbering .584 (1901), including 279 males and 305 
females, are found chiefly in Gujariit. They are a wandering tribe 
of tumblers and acrobats from Slarwar. They are Hindus and 
nor.'hip Motri Mata, They allow widow marriage and bury their dead. 
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NATH. — synonym for Bharthari and Jogi. 

NATRAVALA. — sub-division of Brahma Kshatris. 

NAVA. — A sub-diAOsion of Shrigaud Brahmans. 

NAVABHAI. — ^A sub-division of Ods, 

NAVAYAT. — See under Minor Musalman Castes, 

NAVE MARATHA. — ^A synonym for Urap Agri. 

NAYERS, numbering 65 (1901), including Ai males and 5l 
females, are foimd in small numbers only in Kanara. They are 
immigrants from Madras. They are mostly husbandmen. 

NEGAR.— A synonym for Devang. 

NEHRE. — ^A sub-division of Kolis. 

NEKAR. — A synonym for Devang. 

NEMA. — A sub-division of Vanias. 

NEMADI. — A sub-divis‘on of Baris.' 

NESAK. — ^A sub-di^^sion of Ahirs. 

NETRAGARA. — ^A sub-division of Mocliis. 

NEVE. — ^A sub-division of Vanis. 

NEYAKAR. — A synonym for Jad. 

NHAVIS or HAJAMS, the barber caste of the Presidency, num- 
bering 224,761 (1901), including 115,338 males, and 109,423 females, 
are found in all parts of the Presidency. The religious distribution 
is (1901) 

Hindu . . . . . . 188,086 

Lingayat . . . . . . 24,621 

Musalman . . . . . . 12,054 

Nhavis are also kno™ as Nadigs, Vdriks, Kshauraks, Napits Name and 
Karagirs, Sanmukhs, Valands, Ghaijos, Matkos, Kelasis Mhalis and°"°*”‘ 
Vavdichaskis. The name Hajam is in use all over the Presidency 
except in Kanara. Nadig is the Kanarese term for a Nhavi or barber. 

Nhavi is the corrupted form of the Sanslcrit Napit a barber, and is in 
use all over the Presidency except in Gujarat. Hajam is derived from 
the Arabic hajam to cup. The name Vdrik, which means time-keeper, 
is in use only in Sholapur. Kshaurak, derived from the Sanskrit 
Tcshaura shaving, and Kelasi are names by which the caste is Imown 
in Kanara. The name Sanmukh is met with only in Satara. Napit 
is the Sanslmt term for a barber. The term Karagir means an 
artisan, and thus the Nhavis are addressed by the lower castes of the 
Deccan out of respect for them. The remaining names are in use in 
the Gujarat districts and States. The term Valand is derived from 
vdl hair, Gaijo from gJia a wound, from the barber’s occupation of 
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Lealing •wounds, and Matko from an eartken pot maiku on wHck 
barber boys are taugbt to sbave. Of the origin of tbe name Vavdi- 
cbaski or web-movers, the story is that a company of barbers held 
a picnic outside their to’wn. They stopped near a well or vavdi, and 
after the picnic they found that the water made such excellent bMng 
or hemp-liquor, that they determined to carry off the well, so, 
binding one of their turbans round the parapet, they pulled at it 
till the fumes of the liquor passed away. 

The Nhavis of the Deccan state that the founder of the caste was 
the serpent Shesha who encircled Shiva’s neck and was' told to take 
human form at the time of the thread ceremony of the god Brahma. 
For this reason the}'’ hold themselves superior to Brahmans and other 
castes, even to the god Vishnu. They say it was not Brahma who 
created the universe, but Shiva, for, before the creation of the universe, 
Shiva and the serpent Shesha were in existence. Some, playing upon 
their name, say that they are born from Mahadev’s navel or ndbhi. 
The Gujarat Hajams claim to be the descendants of Kshatriyas who, 
during Parshuram’s persecution, assumed disguises, and changed the 
sword for the lancet and. the art of killing for that of healing. 

The above traditions are ob’vdously an attempt on the part of 
the caste to raise themselves in the social scale. In the Deccan, at 
least, this attempt was hardly necessary, since the names, surnames, 
social organization, religion and customs of the Maratha Nhavis are 
identical vith those of the lilarathas. In some places, even to this day, 
among the higher Maratha families, Nha\’i8 are required to serve water 
at dinners, and in Nasik and Khandesh, they are also employed 
as cooks. These facts seem to suggest that the Marathas and the 
Maratha Nhavis originally belonged to one tribe ; and iudeed there is 
much CA'idence to suggest that many similar functional castes in the 
Deccan were ori^nally Marathas. {Sec MAEAITIA.) 

The hereditary occupation of the Nhavi is sha'ving, hair-dressing 
and nail-paring. He is an indispensable member of the ■village commu- 
nity, and formerly enjoyed indm or rent-free lands for his services. 
Village barbers are not paid in cash, but in grain at harvest time. 
Their services are required at many social and religious functions such 
as hair-cutting, marriage, death, etc. At Divdli the barber rubs 
his patron’s body -uith oil and holds a mirror to his face, and is 
rewarded with money or a bodicecloth. In Gujarat, among Rajputs 
and Kunbis, the Hajjim is the go-between in marriage arrangements, 
and among most Hindus he carries to the father the news of the 
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birth, of a male child. Among Central Gujarat Patidars, the burden 
of the arrangements botb at weddings and at funerals falls on the 
Hajam. Among Musalmans of the Bohora community, be invites 
tbe guests to public feasts. He is also a torcb-bearer, and, in well- 
to-do families, often serves as a bouse servant, sweeping tbe bouse, 
preparing tbe beds, cleaning and lighting lamps, escorting tbe men and 
women of tbe family, and shampooing bis master. Some are also 
employed as pliards or lamp-bgbters in tbe Courts of Native Chiefs 
and in British Courts of justice. Tbe Dbolis or drumbeaters in 
Gujarat, who at marriages beat drums from three to eight days at 
tbe bouse of the bride and bridegroom, who walk before tbe bride- 
groom in tbe marriage procession, and who by tbe sound of their drums 
proclaim tbe joining of tbe bands of tbe bride and bridegroom, are 
barbers of tbe Mataka class. In Kaira, tbe Dbolis are Ravalias by 
caste, and in tbe Rewa Kantba, Dbankas or Bbils. In addition to the 
functions mentioned above, tbe barber practices surgery, opening boils 
and abscesses, and bleeds by applpng leeches. 

Some women of tbe Masuria or Matko Hajams in Surat and tbe 
Pancb Mahals shave widows and yoimg boys. Some serve as servants 
in Kunbi and Rajput families. Most of the Hajam women, botb 
Maratba and Gujarati, act as midwives. 

All tbe Gujarat Hajams bear torches. In tbe Deccan, tbe 
Kbandesb Hajams only are torch-bearers, and they are on that 
account considered degraded. Many of tbe Maratba Hajams are 
musicians, and play at weddings and on other festive occasions. On 
tbe occasion of marriages Nbavis are as a rule umbrella-bearers. 

In most, large Kdtbiawar towns, nearly every caste has its own 
barber. Even in Zanzibar and Arabia tbe Kathiawar merchants are 
careful to provide themselves with barbers from their native country. 
In other parts of tbe province, tbe barber has generally fixed customers 
of different castes. Except in Cambay, where they are called pareJchs 
or shopmen, few barbers have regular shops. 

Maratba Nbavis do not shave Buruds, Jingars and other degraded 
Hindus, Europeans, Native Christians and Musalmans. Tbe Junari 
Nbavis have no such scruples, and they are therefore lowered in 
social estimation. 

Tbe Nbavis of tbe Bombay Presidency have three territorial 
divisions, who have nothing in common except their occupation. 
Besides these there are also foimd Telangi Nbavis, Madrasi Nbavis. 

H 116—17 
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Mdrwari Khavis, and Pardeshi ISThavis, who are immigrants from 
other provinces. 

MABATHA NHAVIS have two territorial divisions, Mardthas 
or those living in the Deccan, and Konkanis or those living in the 
Konkan, These divisions neither eat together nor intermarry. In 
the Thana district, where members of both divisions are found, the 
Konkanis consider themselves superior and do not eat from the 
Marathds, who eat food cooked by the Konkanis. 

The Marathas have the following divisions : — 

1. Gangatirkar or Godavari, i.e., those living on the banks of 

the Godavari. 

2. Ghatis or those living on the Sahyadri Ghats. 

3. Junari or Pardeshi, or Nhavis from Junnar in the Poona 

district. 

4. Kunbis or cultivators. 

6. Khandeshi or those living in Kliandesh, also called Mashalji 
from their occupation of bearing mashdls or torches. 

6. Vdideshi or Nhavis from Vai in Satara. 

7. VAjantri or musicians. 

8. Yelmdr. 

Of these divisions Kunbis and Ghatis eat together, but none 
intermarry. The Vaideshis stand highest in the social scale, and the 
Jxmaris the lowest, because they have no scruples against shaving 
Europeans, Musalmans, Jingars, etc. 

The Maratha Nhavis resemble the Marathas in dress, food, 
speech, social organization, religion and customs ; so much so that 
their huls and devahs also are identical. In former days the Nhdvi 
used to attend every feast at Kunbis’, Malis’ and Mardthas’ houses, 
and poxir water on the hands of the guests, both when they began and 
when they ended eating. In some places, he also served the food. 
Besides this, he also accompanied married girls when they first went 
to their husbands’ houses. This custom has now almost died out ; but 
in Nasik and Khdndesh, Mardtha Nhavis are stiU found preparing and 
.serving food in high caste Mardtha families, 

KONKANI NHAVIS have two divisions. Proper and Shindes or 
bastards. In the Eatnagui district, the Shindes can be purified and 
allowed to dine in the same row wth the Nhavis Proper, such members 
being known as PanTcli-pavan kelele Nhdvis, i.e., Nhdvis purified for 
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dinner purposes only. In the southern part of Katnagiri and in 
■the Sayantvadi State, there is a third division who circumcise, 
and on that account are considered inferior and called Bandes or 
illegitimates. 

The Konkani Nhavis have Maratha surnames similar to their 
brethren in the Deccan, and like them their exogamous divisions 
are based on devaJc.s, marriages being prohibited between members 
having the same devah. The deoaks discovered so far are as 
follows : — 



Name of hul. 

Devah, 

1. 

Bagkar 

. . ■ Pdnkanis (Eeed-mace). 

2. 

Bhagvat 

. . Pdnchpdlvi. 

3. 

Bide 

. . Mango and the axe. 

4. 

Chavan 

. . Gulvel (Tinospora cordifoha). 

6. 

Gaikvad 

. . Leaves of the sag (teak), umbar 
(Ficus glomerata), mango, 
jdmhhul (Eugenia jambolana), 
pipal (Ficus religiosa). 

6. 

Jadhav 

. . Pdnkanis (Eeed-mace). 

7. 

Kadam 

. . Kalamh (Anthocephalus cadamba) 

8. 

Korde 

. . Pdnchpdlvi. 

9. 

Lad 

Umbar (Ficus glomerata). 

10. 

Pavar 

. . Sword-blade. 

11. 

Eaut 

. . Horse and umbar (Ficus glo- 



merata). 

12. 

Shinde 

. . Velu (bamboo). 

13. 

Vdgh 

. . Sun-flower. 

14. 

Vaghchavare 

. . Pdnchpdlvi. 


In the Savantvadi State, the devaks commonly found are the 
Kalamh, Umbar (Ficus glomerata), Vad (banyan tree), mango, PJianas 
(the jack tree) and PipaJ. These devaks are totemistic as the objects 
representing them are not touched, cut, or otherwise used. They are 
worshipped at the time of marriage. The devak is put in a new win- 
nowing-fan or on a piece of new cloth strewn with rice, and is installed 
near the house gods, where a lamp is kept burning tiU the end of the 
marriage. 
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The Konlcani Nhdvis do not differ from Bhanddris in their reli- 
gions and social customs. Their widow remarriage ceremony, w'hich 
differs in some particulars from that of the Bhanddris, is as follows : — 

If the widow’s father is poor, her intended husband has to pay him 
Rs. 10 to Rs. 25 to defray the expenses of the marriage. This pay- 
ment is called vida. If the widow’s father is well-to-do, he not only 
does not receive the vida, but on the contrary pays some money to 
the widow’s intended husband. A sum of Rs. 5 to Rs, 10 is paid to 
the caste •pancli who sanction the marriage. The bridegroom goes 
to the bride’s father’s house at night, accompanied by a Ghddi, 
a Raul, a Kdsar, a Mahar, the caste panch and two or more widow's. 
There is no music. He presents the widow with a robe, a bodice, a 
lucky necklace, some ornaments and three black silk tassels. Dressed 
in these the widow comes out and the pair are seated side by side on 
two low wooden stools. Next, three \vidows perform the sliensa cere- 
mony, i.C; apply rice grains to the widow^’s forehead. A plantain leaf 
is then placed in front of the pair, it is strewn with rice grains, a metal 
drinking water-pot filled with milk or cocoanut fluid is set thereon, and 
a mango twig is put into the water-pot. This is called Ghai. It is 
worshipped with an offering of a cocoanut, new bangle.5 are put on the 
widow’s wrist by the Kusar, and red powder is applied to her foreliead 
by one of the widows present. The shensa ceremony is again per- 
formed, the bridegroom takes off his turban and puts it on his knee, 
and a widow applies red powder and rice grains to the knee. One of 
the widow.s then fills the lap of the bride, winch is the binding portion 
of the ceremony. Next, a feast of cock’s flesh is given to the castemen 
assembled. 

On the same night before daybreak, the widow’s new husband with 
his wife and party start for liome, the wife holding a cock under lier 
ann. .\t the same time a casteman leaves for the widow’s deceased 
husband’s house taking with liim a cocoanut, some fruit, rice grains, 
.and Re. 1. When he reache.s there, he places these things cither in 
the house or in the courtyard un-seen by anybody. When the proces- 
sion of the remarried couple readies the boundary of the widow’s 
villagf. the cock under the widow’.s arm i.s immolated and a cocoanut 
is broken. The body of the cock and the cocoanut are given 'to a 
vlraJli (worshipper of a village deity). Ne.vt, another cock is placed 
undf,' the widow’s arm and the procession proceeds on its way. When 
tle y r*-ach the houndarv of tin- Lridcgroorn’.s village, another cocoanut 
i“. brob. n and the r/ick under the widow’s arm is killed by a riraJdt, 
and the head f.f the cock together with a hair from the widow’s head 
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and a bit of ber robe are buried under a rock. The body of tbe cock 
is taken away and eaten by tbe virakli, wbo is also paid some money 
for bis services by tbe bridegroom. All these efforts are directed to 
preventing tbe spirit of tbe widow’s deceased husband from troubling 
tbe second husband. When tbe party reach home, a jar filled mtb 
water is placed on tbe threshold of tbe door. Tbe widow takes it on 
ber bead and enters tbe bouse, thus ending the ceremony. 


KHAKDESH NHAVIS have two divisions, Abirs and Tayades 
wbo eat together but do not intermarry. They do not differ in their 
rebgious and social customs from other Kbandesb castes of similar 
standing, except that tbe Abirs have a totemistic social organization, 
some of tbe totems being as follows : — 

Name of kuh Totem. 


1. Baviskar 

2. Borsa 

3. Cbitle 

4. Nikumbb 

5. Pbulpagar 

6. Sonnis 

7. Tbakare 


GhondJian (Cordia Eotbii). 
Niin (Melia azadiraebta). 
Shami (Prosopis spicigera) 
Nim (Melia azadiraebta). 
Pdchna (Capparis grandis) 
Nim (Meba azadiraebta). 
Ealad (turmeric). 


KANAKA NHAVIS or Kelasis have tbe following exogamous 
divisions : — 


Name of Division. 

1. Amdallikar 

2. Belekerikar 


Family god. 
Bantdev. 
Bantdev. 


Marriages are prohibited between members of tbe same division. 
Children of brothers and sisters cannot marry, but a brother’s daughter 
can be given to a sister’s son, or a sister’s daughter to a brother’s son. 
In tbe latter case, a double chain is given to tbe bride as she has to 
return to tbe family from which/ ber mother came. Polygamy is 
allowed and practised, but polyandry is unknown. Widow 
remarriage is allowed, but seldom practised. Divorce is not allowed. 
Marriage is generally infant, tbe ceremonies being of tbe standard type. 
Tbe essential portion is tbe mutual garlanding of tbe bride and bride- 
groom. Tbe Kanara Kelasis worship village and Brahman gods and 
keep aU local holidays. Their family god is Venkatarama of Tiru- 
puti. They have strong faith in soothsaying and \vitcbcraft. Their 
priests are Havig Brahmans and their religious teacher is tbe bead of 
the Kekkar monastery in Honavar. The well-to-do burn their dead 
and the poor bury. Their staple food is rice, rdgi and fish, but they eat 
flesh except beef and pork and drink liquor. 
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GUJAEAT HAJARIS have five main divisions as follows : — 

1. Bahars or Mdrvadis 4. Main 

2. Bhatias 5. Matko or Masurias 

3. Limbachias - 

Of these divisions the Limbachias rank highest. They allow 
Bhatia Hajams to smoke out of their pipes. But they will not eat 
with any other diAUsion. None of the divisions intermarry, nor do they 
eat together except that all will eat food cooked by a Limbachia. The 
Limbachias claim descent from a band of Rajputs who after some 
defeat fled for protection to their goddess Limach in Patan. The 
goddess saved their Ufe ; and in acknowledgment they took her name. 

Gujarat Hajams perform no ceremony on the day of a birth. On 
the sixth day the goddess Chhatti is worshipped, and among the Surat 
Masurias, along with rice and red powder, a razor is laid before the 
goddess. In the family of a Palanpur Limbachia, w^hen four or five 
girls are to be married, the marriage day is fixed after consulting the 
horoscope of the oldest girl, and the other girls are married on the day 
found lucky in her case. With this exception the marriage customs 
of Hajams do not differ from those of Kanbis. Divorce and widow 
marriage are allowed. The Ie\irate is permitted. By religion 
they are Bijpanthis, Kabirpanthis, Ramanandis, Shaivas, Vallabhach- 
aris, and in the Panch Mahals, some are followers of Kuberdas. Some 
of them worship in their houses the images of Ganpati, Hanuman, 
Krishna, Mahddev and Ram, They keep the usual Hindu fasts and 
feasts. In the Panch Mahals, besides obser\dng the regular Hindu 
holidays, they fast on the second of every Hindu month and do not 
eat till they have worshipped the new-moon. They \dsit the ordinary 
places of Hindu pilgrimage. The Limbachias are careful to visit the 
shrine of their goddess Limach in Patan. They believe in mtchcraft, 
sorcery, the e\dl eye and the ordinary omens. Their priests belong 
to many divisions of Brahmans, Audich, Borsadia, Modh, Rayala’’al , 
and Shrigaud who, though they officiate at their ceremonies, think it 
rather disgraceful to be called barber’s priests or Hajamgors. The dead 
are burnt. In some parts of Kathiawar, while taking the dead body 
to the burning ground, five men bathe and put on the Brahmanic 
thread. Of the five, four carry the dead body and the fifth the earthen 
vessel with live coal. In other parts of the pro\’ince, the mode of 
carrying the dead body is the same as among Kanbis. Some Hajams, 
on the twelfth day after a death, raise a pile of six or twelve earthen 
jars near the house of the deceased, and wrap a cotton thread round 
them. The potter is called and unrolls the thread, cuts it in pieces. 
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and talcca the jara. Among oilier llajnma, on tlie night of the twelftli 
day. the chief mourner wor.'^hipa tlic atars by throwing into the 
flowers di])pcd in sandal wood dust. With tliis diflcrencc the death 
ceremonies arc the same as among Kanbis. Except the lilnsurias of 
South Gujarat who eat gnats flesh and drink liquor, Ilajams cat the 
ordinary food grains. 

Though Limbachia Hajams allow Bhatia Ilajams to smoke out 
of their pipes, high caste Hindus will not, at least in Central Gujanit, 
drink water brought by a Bhatia llajnm. Socially Ilajams have a low 
position, though they do notshave people of the unclean cla.sses. They 
eat food cooked by high caste Hindus and by Kanbis ; but except the 
Slntkos they do not eat food cooked by Kolis or others below them in 
rank. Keithcr Limbachia nor Bhatia Hajams cat food cooked by 
Cutdi Bhatias because Bhatias formerly ate fish. On the other hand, 
some of the unclean cla.sscs do not eat food cooked even by Limbachias, 

NIHIR. — A sub-division of Varlis. 


NILARIS are known also a.s Kangaris and Kilgars. The word Nnmc nntl 



dyer. In 190] the Nilari caste, c.xcluding lilu.snlman Nilari.^, who are 
dealt with .«cparately, numbered 10,1.01, including 8,269 males and 
7,882 females, of which total only 3GS were returned as Nilgars, or 
Kannrese Kilari.s. who arc Lingayat.s. Tlic figures for the Nilgans 
are vitiated, however, by the fact that many Kilgans may have 
been included in ‘ Lingayats un.spccified ’, while a few may have 
been wrongly included under Nilari. The caste is found scattered 
throughout IHiandcsh. the Deccan, and Southern Manitha Countr 3 \ 
Nearly one-third arc residents of Khandesh, and it seems possible 
that the original Nihlris were immigrants from the north. It would 
a])pear, at any rate, that the Nilgans or Kanarese section, who arc 
Lingifyate, have penetrated the Southern Maratha Countr}’^ from the 
Maratlia speaking districts, for they are .still divided into exogamous 
divisions bearing the names of some of those in the parent 
stock, thus : — 


Exognmons divisioiib 
of Nili'iri^. 

Misal 

Mchetar 

Chitralcar 

Kadge 

Kalaskar 

Kadarkai 

Naldl 


Exognmous divisions 
of Kilgnrs. 

Misal 

Mehetar 

Chitrakar 

Kadar 

Kharnar 

Mohal 

Yengi 
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The Nilaris claim to have once been Kshatris, a caste of dyers in 
Northern India. The caste tradition relates that their ancestors, who 
were twin brothers, on being pursued by Parashuram, hid in a temple 
belonging to the goddess Ambabai and sought the goddess’ protec- 
tion. The goddess gave one brother a piece of thread and a needle, 
and the other a paint which she spat at him and told the one to sew and 
the other to dye. Meanwhile Parashuram begged the goddess to make 
over to him the two Kshatris, but she denied all knowledge of them, 
and Parashuram went back disappointed. From that time the sewer 
became a Shimpi and the dyer a Kangari. From this story it would 
appear that the Shimpis and Nilaris were originally closely connected, 
and it is not improbable that they gradually difierentiated as their 
numbers increased. Traces of their once belonging to the same caste 
remain in the Nilaris of Kolhapur, who are stated to belong to the 
Shimpi caste, and do not differ from the Shimpis in religious and 
social customs. The caste also style themselves Namdev, after the 
fashion of the Shimpis. According to another account, the tradi- 
tional founder of the caste was Prakash, who was the son of a Kukut 
mother and an Ahir father. There is probably a large Ahir element in 
the Kliandesh Nilaris. In appearance and customs they resemble 
Maratha Kunbis. 

Divisions. There are two main endogamous divisions of the caste : Hindu and 
Lingayat, who neither eat together nor intermarry. Of these the 
Hindu Nilaris have a division of Kadu Nilari for those who have 
lost caste on account of infringing caste rules. They will eat \vith 
these, but not marry. The exogamous sub-divisions are identical with 
surnames. The common surnames are Lokhande, Patange, Phutane, 
Bdgare, Bhumkar, Kadarkar, Kalaskar, Nakil, Misal, Pataskar, 
Bagade, Basme, Nadari, Kunthe, and Pingre. They have also gotras 
but these appear to be a recent innovation, as they do not stand in the 
way of intermarriages. The names of these golras are Kashyap, 
Gangawa and Vashishtha. Persons bearing the same surname cannot 
intermarry. Sameness of devah is also a bar to intermarriage. Every 
section has a separate devak. The chief devaks are the beam of a 
pair of scales, weaving implements, and the pdnchpdlvi. 

Mnrringc. A member of the caste cannot marry his father’s sister’s or 
mother’s sister’s daughter. He may marry his mother’s brother’s 
daughter. A man may marry two sisters and two brothers may marry 
two sisters. Polygamy is allowed and practiced, but polyandry is 
unknowm. Girls are generally married from five to twelve, and in the 
cjise of poor people, even after puberty. Boys are married up to the 
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age of twenty-j&ve. Maidens committing sexual in^scretions- are 
excommunicated. Tlie ofier of marriage comes from either side. 

The marriage ceremonies of NiMris resemble those of the Maratha 
Kunbis in all details. 

The remarriage of widows is permitted. A widow cannot marry 
her father’s sister’s, mothers’ sister’s, or mother’s brother’s son, or a 
member of her late husband’s section. A widow remarriage is 
celebrated at night in an isolated place beyond the village boundary. 

The service is conducted by a Brahman priest or a Jangam. The 
widow is seated on a low wooden stool, her new husband on a bullock’s 
pack-saddle. The hems of the pair’s garments are tied into 
a knot, and a lucky necklace is fastened round the widow’s neck, 
which completes the ceremony. The remarried pair are not 
allowed to enter the village for two days after the marriage. 

Should a bachelor desire to marry a widow, he is first married to 
a shami bush. Divorce is allowed if the husband and wife do not 
■ agree, or the wife’s conduct is bad. The party who wants the divorce 
has to pay the marriage expenses incurred by the other party. A 
divorced woman can marry again by the widow remarriage form, if 
the cause of divorce be not adultery on her part, for which ofience 
she is excommunicated. The caste follow the Hindu law of inheritance. 

Nilaris are Hindus of the Sm6rt sect. Some are followers of the Religion. 
Varkari sect. They worship all the Hindu gods and goddesses and 
observe all the Hindu holidays. Their family deities are Bahiroba of 
Sonari in Ahmednagar, Bhavani of Tuljapur in the Nizam’s country, 
Kalkadevi of Ahmednagar, and Khandoba of Jejuri in Poona. They 
make pilgrimages to Alandi, Jejuri, Pandharpur, Gokarn and Benares. 

They believe in sorcery, witchcraft, and lucky and unluciy days, 
and consult oracles. Their guru or spiritual teacher is a man of their 
own caste, who is called Nagnath. Their priests are Deshasth 
Brahmans. The widow remarriage ceremony is sometimes conducted 
by a J angam. The death ceremonies are conducted by the caste elders. 

The dead are either burnt or buried. At burial the corpse is Death 
seated with face to the east. The body is carried either slung in a cloth 
or on a bier. The death ceremonies of Nilaris resemble those of the 
Maratha Kunbis. They mourn ten days and feast caste fellows on 
the thirteenth. The sJirdddha and maMlaya are performed for the 
propitiation of the deceased ancestors. 

The hereditary occupation of the caste is dyeing cloth and yam. 

Many of them also weave robea and shoulder cloths. Their business is 
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brisk in tiie fair season. Those who dye are specially busy during the 
great Hindu and Musalman festivals, A few own lands. 

They eat fish and the flesh of goats, sheep, hares, deer, and 
domestic fowls, and drink liquor. 

The Nilgars or Lingayat Nilaris are found chiefly in Bclgaum, 
Dharwar, Bijapur, and the Southern Maratha Country. Their 
head-quarters are in Indi and Bijapur. They are non-Panchamsali 
Lingayats entitled to the ashtavarna rites. They resemble the Panch- 
amsali Lingayats in their ceremonies and customs. Their religious 
teacher is a Jangam who lives at Shidgeri in Kolhapur, They eat from 
Nagliks and Koshtis, but not from Raddis, Kumbhars, and Kudvak- 
kalgars. As shown at the commencement of this article, they appear 
to be an ofi-shoot of the Maratha speaking NiMris who have penetrated 
south and adopted Lingayatism. 

NILGAR. — A synonym for Nilari. 

NILKANT. — A sub-division of Jads. 

NILKANTH GURAV . — A synonym for Shaiva Gurav. 

NIMA. — A synonym for Nema. 

NIRALE. — A sub-division of Mahars. 

NIRALI. — A synonym for Nilari. 

RIRDHI. — A sub-division of Bhils. 

MR MALLAVA. — A sub-division of Mallavas. 

ODS, VADDAS or BELDARS, numbering 94,096 (1901), includ- 
ing 48,090 males and 46,006 females, are found all over the Presidency 
including Sind, the bulk of the tribe being residents of the Karnatak 
Of this number 97 were shown as Musalmans in the census of 1901. 
The name of the tribe is also spelt Odde, Wodde, AVaddar, Vadar, and 
Orh, and appears to be in some way connected udth Od-desh or Orissa. 
The tribe is found in large numbers throughout India, their occupa- 
tion being working in earth and stone. .The term Od or T'adda is 
commonly said to be derived from the Kanarese oddu to join from the 
occupation of joining stones in buildmg. The term Beldar is derived 
from the Persian bel a pickaxe. 

The Ods claim a Kshatriya origin, and state that they are des- 
cendants of Bhagirath, son of Sagar. According to' the Eas Mala 
Sidhraj sent for a number of Ods from Malwa to dig the Sahasraling 
lake at Patan, He fell in love with one of their number Jasma, and 


(1) Vol. I, p. 177. 
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wished to take her to his palace. She declined, and endeavoured to 
make her escape. He pursued her and, in overtaking her, slew several 
of the Ods. Jasma, in committing suicide, cursed the Idng, and dec- 
lared that his lake should never hold water. The curse was removed 
by the sacrifice of Mayo, a Dheda. Jasma further declared at the 
time of her suicide that no Od woman should thereafter be good- 
looking, and warned her race against ever oiling the hair or anointing 
the eyes. It may be admitted that an Od woman is not comely, and 
that she strictly avoids the use of oil and coUyrium ; but this can 
scarcely be taken as a confirmation of the tradition related above. 

According to another account, the first ancestors of the Ods were 
two brothers by name Jasalo and Kasalo who lived in Mdrwdr, They 
are said to have migrated into Gujarat in the time of the king Sidhraj 
Jesing. At that time the Jasdan prince had two daughters, one of 
whom, Jehman, the prince gave in marriage to Kasalo, She became 
a sali. Of the ninety-nine tanks dug in the time of that prince, those 
dug through the agenc}^ of Jehman produced a gold brick for every 
cubit hand of earth taken out. These gold bricks were given to 
Jehman, who fed the labourers from the proceeds. These labourers 
became the Od tribe. These traditions regarding their origin, with 
slight variations, are current all over India except in the south, their 
original home. The stories seem to have been invented to give the 
tribe a better status than they would have been entitled to as immi- 
grants from Dravidian countries ; but it is quite possible that some 
admixture with local outcastes has occurred in the case of the northern 
sections. The skill of Ods in earth work and masonry has led to a 
demand for their labour in all parts of India. The divisions still 
found in both the Deccan and Karndtak of Gadi or Bhandi, Mannu 
or Mati, and Kalu or Dagad, clearly show the movement of the tribe 
from the south northwards, the more northern section being described 
as Pardeshi. The Bhoja or Uru Vaddas may possibly have settled 
in villages in the days of the Bhoja dynasty, and thus preserved the 
name of the Bhoja dynasty of the Deccan, 

In the course of its migrations the tribe appears to have been 
recruited from members of many other castes. The Ods of Kanara 
still admit members from higher castes such as Lingayats, Kurubs, 
Kammars, etc. If the applicant for admission be a male, his head 
and mustaches are shaved, the tip of his tongue is branded with a burn- 
ing stick of the nim tree (Melia azadirachta) and he is required to 
put on a new dress and to drink the tirth or holy water of a Jangam. 
In the case of a female, the same initiation is required except the 
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shaving, but in addition, she is stripped of her bodice and the glass 
bangles are removed from her right wrist. This ceremony obtains 
amongst the Bhandi Ods only. Amongst the-Maimu Ods and Kalu 
Ods the same ceremony is performed, with the difference that the tip 
of the tongue is branded with red-hot gold and the tirth used is that 
of the family god. Amongst the Uru Ods, the candidate for admis- 
sion is shaved and seated in a small hut. The hut is then set on fire 
and the neoph 5 d:e makes a hurried escape. The burning of the hut 
is presumably intended to represent the completion of the candidate’s 
former existence as member of another caste. He is then given the ' 
tirth to drink. The same ceremony is performed in the case of females, 
except that they are not shaved and that thjey are stripped of their 
bodices. 

There are four main territorial groups “of the Bombay Ods as 
follows : — 


1. Maratha and Kanarese. 3. Sikd. 

2. Gujarati. 4, Palrdeshi. 

Pardeshis are Ods who have travelled to tMe north. The remain- 
ing three groups differ much in their religious,<f,nd social customs. 

aiARATHA and KANARESE ODS form\he bulk of the tribe 
in this Presidency, are dark, tall and regular-featu '■ed, with high noses, 
thin lips and long necks. The dress of the men Consists of breeches, 
a headscarf, a shouldercloth, and sometimes a j^^ket. They wear 
sandals and forbid shoes so strictly that any member wearing shoes 
is put out of caste and is not allowed to rejoin, Thfer women wear 
the robe, but not the bodice. Men wear brass ear anM fingk-rings, 
and women brass ear and nose-rings and necklaces. ^ Th^ wear glass 
bangles only on their left wrists and do not wear flowers ii^ their hair 
or mark their brows with red powder. \ 

Language. Maratha and Kanarese Ods speak Telugu at home. They aI^<,o speak 

a broken Marathi and Kanarese in the Marathi and Kanarese Speak- 
ing districts respectively. The names in common use among merii are 
Gidda, Hanma, Naga, Tima, Balya, Rama, Shetya, Parshya, Bash ja, 
Babu, Chiraa, Hanmant, Piraji and Topaji and among women, Bayaja, 
Chaodi, Durgava, Hanmakka, Hulgava, Nagamma, Ramdkka, 
Sataya, Shetti, Timi, Vasari, Yama and Yelli. 

Maratha and Kanarese Ods have four endogamous divisions as 
follows : — 

Maratha. Kanarese. 

1. Bhoja or Uru. 1. Bhoja or Uru. 

2. Mati. 2. Mannu ( = Mati). 


Endo- 

gamous 

divisions. 
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Maratha. Kanarese. 

3. Dagad or Patkrat. 3. Kalu ( = Dagad). 

4. G4da, Jat or Janti. 4. Bhandi ( = Gada) or Bail. 

All these divisions are found in Mysore and are noticed by Mr. 
Kice.^^> 

Bhoja or Uru Ods take their name from the Bhoja dynasty of 
the Deccan, and the Kanarese TJm a village. They are found only 
in the Karnatak. They make and sell charcoal and cement. Mati 
and Mannu Ods take their names respectively from the Marathi Mati 
and Kanarese Mannu, meaning earth. They are so called because they 
work in earth. The terms Dagad and Kalu mean' a stone, Dagad Ods 
are stone workers. Bhandi Ods derive their name from the Kanarese 
Bhandi a cart, the sjmonym Bail meaning a bullock. Their Marathi 
name Gada means a cart. They are cart-drivers. They also make 
J antis, or stone handmills for grinding corn, in the Maratha districts, 
which has led them to be called Janti Ods. Bhoja Ods do not 
intermarry or interdine mth the other divisions. The other tlxree 
divisions eat together, but do not intermarry. 

Kanarese Ods have exogamous divisions known as hedagus, the 
chief of which are as follows : — 


Alakuntlor. 

Bantanglor. 

Bayamatkor. 

Dandaglor. 

Dyaranglor. 


Kiatanor. 

Kunchapor. 

Naidplor. 

Pallapor. 

Pitlor. 


Rapanor. 

Satalor. 

Uppatalor. 

VaUapor. 


In the Deccan their exogamous sub-divisions are identical with 
surnames. The commonest surnames are as follows : — 


Alkute. 

Gimjal. 

Pavar. 

Chaugule, 

Jadhav. 

Pitekar. 

Chavan. 

Kusmand. 

Sheiar, 

Dandavat. 

Maharnavare. 

Shelavad 

Dukare, 

Madage. 

Sbic.de. 

Dhotre. 

Mandkar. 

Tborar. 

Gaikvad. 

Mohite. 



Many of these are common Maratha sumaneE. 


Marriages are prohibited between persons nsrirr the 


name or bedagu. A member of the tribe mar insrr 
or mother’s brother’s daughter. A man mar — .r 


r-ame 
T s sis 


(1) Mysore, Vol. L, p. SS7, 



brothers may marry sisters. If a maiden is seduced by a casteman, 
be is compelled to marry her. If a girl commits sexual indiscretions 
wM a man of a lower caste, or if she has a child by him, she is turned 
out of the caste. If the offence ia committed with a member of a 
higher caste, she is allowed to remain in the caste, and may marry 
by the widow remarriage ritual. Polygamy is allowed and practised. 
As the Od women are useful workers, well-to-do Ods have two to eight 
%vives whom they buy from people of their own caste. Polyandry is 
unknown. 

The offer of marriage comes from the boy’s father, who has to 
pay a bride-price of from Es. 5 to Rs. 32 to the girl’s father. The day 
for the marriage is fixed by the headman of the tribe, or by the boy’s 
father in consultation with a Brahman. As a rule Od marriages take 
place at sunset on Thursdays, Sundays or Mondays provided these are 
not full or new moon days. The service is conducted by the caste 
elders. It is to be noted that, in the marriages of Ods, music, turmeric, 
the mangalsutra or lucky necklace and the bashing or marriage coronet 
are not used in most places. 

The marriage ceremonies of Ods vary in some details in different 
localities. They may be described as follows : — 

In Ahmednagar, a blanket tent is pitched at the house of the girl’s 
father. The day before the marriage the girl’s father with some caste- 
men goes to the boy’s house, and brings him and his party to his house. 
They halt in the tent. The family gods are worshipped, and the boy’s 
brow is marked, once with sandal-wood paste and five times with 
turmeric. The girl’s brow is similarly marked, and the pair are bathed 
in warm water by married unwido^v'ed women of the girl’s house. The 
bridegroom is dressed and seated in the tent, and the bride goes into the 
house. Next the bridegroom steps into the house and returns to the 
tent, leading the bride by the hand. The couple stand facing the east, 
married uumdowed women sing lucky marriage songs, reddened 
grains of rice are thrown over the pair by all assembled, and they are 
seated on a blanket side by side. Next, the pair bow before the family 
gods and elders and a feast takes place. On the second or third day a 
ceremony known as phal is performed, in which the pair pour milk five 
times over each other’s hands (the dhdi'e ceremony), and play hide and 
seek with betelnuts. Relations present the pair with articles of dress, 
and the bridegroom presents the bride with a suit of clothes and 
ornaments. A caste feast with meat and liquor ends the ceremony. 

In Poona, marriage booths are erected at the houses of both the 
boy and the girl. A branch of the umbar (Ficus glomerata) is tied to one 



of tlie posts and worshipped by the I'arvali or the sister either of the 
bride or the bridegroom., KanTcans or marriage wristlets are tied to 
the T^Tists of the boy and the girl at their houses, the boy is rubbed with 
turmeric paste, and a portion of the paste is sent with music to be 
rubbed on the girl. Next, the bridegroom is taken in procession to the 
temple of Maruti in the girl’s village. From Maruti’s temple his 
brother is sent to the bride’s and brings back a suit of clothes for the 
bridegroom. The bo}’- is then brought to the bride’s booth, a piece of 
bread is waved round him and thrown away in order to propitiate the 
evil spirits. The bridegroom passes into the booth. The rest of the 
ceremony resembles that performed by the Ods of Ahmednagar, with 
this difference that copper coins are waved round the bride and bride- 
groom after grains of rice have been thrown over their heads, and the 
kanlcans on each other’s wwists are untied by the bride and bridegroom 
before the latter returns to his house with his bride. In some parts of 
the Deccan, they have a devak which consists of a mango or icmbar 
(Ficus glomerata) and is fixed to the pillars of the marriage booth. A 
piece of cloth containing a little red rice, a packet of betelnuts and 
leaves, a turmeric root, and sJiami (Prosopis spicigera) leaves, are 
added as part of the devak. 

In Belgaum, at the time of marriage, the bride and bridegroom are 
seated on a blanket in front of the girl’s house, and two pieces of tur- 
meric root with betel leaves are wrapped in a cloth and tied to the right 
wrist of both the boy and the girl. The girl wears a glass bangle on 
her left wrist, and the boy ties a black bead necklace round her neck 
with a piece of white thread. Friends and relations throw rice on their 
•heads, and they are husband and wife. On the next day they are thrice 
rubbed with turmeric and the marriage ceremony is over. 

In Dharwar and Bijapur, the turmeric-rubbing ceremony takes 
place on the day before the marriage. In Dhdrwar, on the same day, 
the bride and bridegroom are made to sleep at nightfall in a blanket 
booth with a girl of eight or nine years old lying between them. In 
Bijdpur, on their way to the bridegroom’s, after the marriage has been 
performed, the pair call at the houses of five Ods and bow to the heads 
of the families, each of whom drops from five to ten copper coins into 
the laps of the bride and bridegroom. 

In Eanara, the betrothal known as hirevilla takes place on 
the morning of the marriage day. It is followed by a ceremony 
called airani. Five unwidowed women, each taking an earthen jar, 
go to a well or tank. An image is made in the name of the Ganges, 
and worshipped. Next, each of the Avomen ties a kmkan (a packet 
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of betel leaves) to the jar taken by her, and one to her right i^^t. 
The jars are then filled with water and taken to the girl’s house, where 
two fdls (blanket tents) are erected, one for the males and the other 
for the females. One of these jars is placed in the men’s pal, one in 
the women’s fol, and the other three are put near the household gods. 
A turmeric root fastened to a woollen thread is kept hanging in each of 
the jars in the 'pals. The bride and bridegroom are rubbed with tur- 
meric paste in their respective pa/s. Next comes the 7w/c^awi6 ceremony, 
in which a wooden post, to which are tied leaves of the vmbar (Kcus 
glomerata) and the nim (Melia azadirachta) is planted in the ground ; 
and two persons, taking the boy and the girl on their shoulders, walk 
five times round the post. Next, the girl stands in front of the post and 
the boy fastens a lucky necklace round her neck. This is the binding 
portion of the ceremony. A feast to the caste people terminates 
the marriage. 

The remarriage of ^vidows is permitted. A widow cannot marry 
her father’s sister’s or mother’s sister’s son, or a member of her late 
husband’s section. She may marry her maternal uncle’s son. A 
widow remarriage can take place in the dark fortnight of any month 
except Ashddh, BMdrapad and Paush. In Kanara, it is celebrated 
only on a Thursday or Sunday. The ceremony consists either in 
tying the pair’s garments together, or in filling the widow’s lap after 
she has put on new clothes presented by her new husband. The faces 
of the remarried pair should not be seen for three days after the 
marriage. In some places, a bachelor is not allowed to marry a 
widow. In others, he can do so after he has married a rui tree. 

Divorce is allowed if the husband and wife do not agree or the 
wife’s conduct is bad. A divorced woman may marry again by the 
widow remarriage form. A woman taken in adultery with a casteman 
or a member of a higher caste is allowed to remain in the caste if she 
pay a fine or give a dinner to the castepeople. If the ofience is com- 
mitted with a member of a lower caste, she is excommunicated. The 
caste follow the Hindu law of inheritance. 

Maratha and Kanarese Ods belong to the Hindu religion. Those 
in Kanara are followers of the Vaishnava sect. They worship all 
Brahmanic gods. Their family deities are Venkatrama of Giri or 
Tirupati in North Aicoi, Narsoba, Mahadeva, Marnti, Janai, Satvii, 
Murgava, Nagamma and Yellamma. They are specially devoted to Ven- 
katrama, in whose honour they hold a feast every third or fourth year. 
On lucky days a stone image of Venkatrama is carried in procession 
from the village and set on the edge of a pond or on the bank of a stream. 
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A Brdlunan priest washes the image, marks it with sandal paste, presses 
grains of rice on the paste, and puts flowers on the image. The Ods 
then make an offering of cooked rice, polis or sugar roily -polies, and 
husked wheat boiled in millr and sugar. The Brahman priest is given 
Rs. 1 to 10 and undressed food. After the priest has gone, the party 
feast, and, in the evening, throw the idol into water and return home. 

The Ods do not eat animal food on Fridays, Mondays and Saturdays, 
in honour of their gods Narsoba, Venkatesh and Maruti. Images of 
deceased ancestors are made and worshipped. They offer liquor and 
flesh to their gods on the Dasara day, which they partake of themselves. 

They make pilgrimages to Pandharpur, Tuljapur, and Venkatgiri in 
North Arcct. They believe in soothsaying, witchcraft and evil 
spirits, and stand in great fear of exorcists. To prevent the family 
dead from bringing sickness into the house, they worship the dead 
every year. A little spot in the house is cowdunged and a robe, 
a bodice or a waistcloth is worshipped on it vuth an offering of a sweet 
fried dish. The Poona Ods say that they are not troubled by ghosts, 
as the pork which they eat and keep in their houses scares ghosts. 

The religious teachers of Ods are men of their own caste.. They oc- 
casionally visit their dwellings and levy yearly tributes in money from 
their followers. They settle social disputes, but do not give religious 
or moral teaching. The religious teacher of the Kanara Ods is the head 
of the Shrivaishnava Brahmans, whose monastery is at Shriranga 
on the banks of the Kaveri near Trichinopoly. They generally wear 
the marks of Vishnu. Their favourite deities are Vishnu and the 
goddess Yellamma, whose chief shrine is in Belgaum district. They 
carry with them an image of Yellamma in the form of a woman and 
in her honour hold a yearly feast which lasts for three days. The 
ceremonies are performed by a man of their own caste. The offerings 
consist of cocks, goats, fruits, spirits and flowers, and the ceremony 
■ends with a general feast to the whole community. All the 
ceremonies of the Ods are conducted by the caste elders. 

The dead are either burnt or buried, burying being more common. Death 
On the third day after death a fowl is killed, its flesh and some rice are 
cooked separately, taken to the burial ground with an earthen pot filled 
with water, and set on the grave as an offering to the deceased. The 
person who carries these articles must not look behind him on his return. 

In some places, millet cakes are offered instead of flesh and rice. In 
the evening the corpse bearers are feasted. The Ods observe mourning 
for twelve days, and feast castepeople on any day after the third and 
before the fifteenth day after death. For the propitiation of the 
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deceased ancestors, olterings of new clotlies and goats and fowls are 
made on ilie Hindu new year’s day, one of tlie Navrdtra days, or on 
any other auspicious day. They do not perform tlio Shrdddha. 

The hereditary occupation of the bulk of tlie tribe is worldng in 
earth and stones. 'J’hc Blioja Ods make aiid sell charcoal and cement. 
I’he Mati Ods dig ponds and wells and make field embankments. The 
Dagad Ods cut {lud malcc grind-stones and quarry, and work as masons. 
They also make stone images of gods and animals. The Gdda 
Ods carry building stone cither in low .solid-wheeled carts or on donkeys. 
The Ods arc one of the hardest worlcing classes in the Deccan and 
Karndtak, working in gangs, generally l)y the piece. Their services 
arc indispensable for irrigation and railway works in the Deccan and 
Karndtak. Somo of the Ods work as field labourers and often make 
contracts with the owner of a field to finish a certain work for a 
certain sum of money in a given time. When the bargain is made, 
men, women and cliildren fall on the work and take little rest till it is 
finished. A few of the Bhoja Ods hold land under the rayatvdri 
system, 

Ods eat the flesh of goats, sheep, fowls, hogs, rats — of which they 
are specially fond — monkeys, jackals, bears, tigers, and almost all 
other Icind of fle.sh except beef. They drink liquor to excess. They 
rank below the cultivating classes and above the impure castes, whom 
they do not touch. 

GUJARAT ODS state that they are emigrants from the Deccan, 
which seems probable from the fact that they use the jidnclipdlavi at 
the time of marriage, and that some of them are followers of the 
Ramdasi sect. They have two endogamous divisions, Proper and 
Ndvdbhdi or new comers (residing in Pachhegam in Kdthidwar), who 
eat together but do not intermarry. The Navdbhais admit intc 
their fold Kolis and members from other castes of a similar status. 
The Gujarat Ods have a few exogamous sections which point to a 
Rajj)ut connection. In all probability each section represents the 
stone-masons attached to the Rajput clan of which they bear the 
name. Instances of such sections are, Bhattis, Chuhans, Solankis, 
etc. A Gujarat Od cannot marry his father’s sister’s, mother’s 
sister’s, or mother’s brother’s daughter. Two sisters may bo married 
to one man at the same time or the younger of the two sisters 
after the death of the elder. Two brothers may marry two sisters. 
Polygamy is permitted only if the first wife is barren. Polyandry 
is Unknown. Girls are generally married between fourteen and 
eighteen, boys between twenty and twenty-five. Betrothals take 
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place at a very early age. Cases of misconduct before marriage are 
rare. If any occur, the caste pancJi has the power to force the guilty 
parties to marry or to impose a fine on the parents of the girl if their 
connivance is proved, and may outcaste the parents and the girl 
altogether. 

The ofier of marriage comes from the boy’s father. The marriage 
'dower is fixed by the caste at Es. 120. When accepting the ofier, 
the girl’s father demands a sum varying from Es. 16 to Es. 60, which 
in deducted from the des (dower) at the time of marriage. In other 
respects the marriage ceremonies of the Gujarat Ods resemble those 
of local castes of similar standing, except that a toran or string of five 
kinds of leaves (pdncJipdlavi) is hung over the entrance to the marriage 
booth. 

The marriage of widows is permitted. The levirate or dewarlun 
is compulsory in Kathiawar, but is not observed in Gujarat. In the 
case of a widow refusing to marry her husband’s younger brother, 
she has to give a dinner to the tribesmen. 

Divorce is allowed. The ceremony consists in calling the wife 
publicly mother or sister, which frees the husband.* In such cases, 
if the -v^e remarries, she pays no fine. If on the other hand, the wife 
divorces the husband (by calling him brother or father), and remarries, 
the new husband has to pay a fine of Es. 200 to the former husband, 
a part of which is spent on treating the tribesmen to a sumptuous 
dinner. The tribe is governed by Hindu law with slight 
modifications. 

The Gujarat Ods follow the Hindu religion. They are followers of 
the Swaminarayan, Kabir and Eamdasi sects. They worship by 
preference the god Shiva. They make pilgrimages to Tulshi Shyama 
or Prachi and Dwarka. A few go to Benares. Their religious teacher 
is Bawa Goralmath. Their priests are the ^-illage Brahmans {gdmots) 
who do not eat with them. They enjoy the same status as other 
members of their caste. The dead are buried in a lying position with 
head to the north. To propitiate the immarried and childless dead 
the ceremony of nil parndvavi or a mock marriage of a male and a 
female calf is performed. 

Gujarat Ods eat the flesh of goats, sheep, deer, and scaly and 
scaleless fish, and drink liquor. 

» In connection vrith this ceremony, see a very curious custom among the 
NAIKD-^, p. 122 supra, in case of irregular connections between men and women 
of the tribe. 
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SIND .ODS have six exogamous sections, all of which are 
common among Rajputs. They are ; — 

Bhatti. Parmar. Solanki. 

Chavan. E4thor. Tunvar. 

Marriages with maternal relations within seven degrees and with 
near agnates are prohibited. There is no strict rule regarding the 
marriageable age of boys and girls. Sexual license before marriage' 
is said to be neither recognised not tolerated. Polygamy is strictly 
prohibited unless the first wife is barren, insane or subject to an in- 
curable disease. In such cases the consent of the caste pancli is neces- 
sary. The marriage ceremony is of the standard type. The remarri- 
age of widows is permitted. The first claimant to a widow’s hand is 
her late husband’s elder brother, the next claimant being the younger 
brother. If, when one of these is available, a widow marries an out- 
sider, she and her new husband are put out of caste. The form of 
widow marriage is generally the same as that of a first marriage. 
But the Umarkot Ods have adopted the following form which is 
observed by the Kirars, otherwise called Bhabhras or Mahesari 
Vanias : — 

According to this form, marriage with a deceased husband’s 
brother is prohibited. On the day fixed for the marriage the widow’s 
intended husband goes to her house. The widow puts on the gar- 
ments and ivory bangles sent to her by him on the day previous, and 
the skirts of the pair’s garments are tmited. Next, the pair proceed 
to the new husband’s house, the wfidow taking on her head a jar filled 
with w'ater. The jar is taken down by the husband, the pair enter 
the house, and the wfidow grinds a little corn, and thus completes the 
marriage. Divorce is not allowed. The tribe follow the Hindu law 
of inheritance. 

The Sind Ods worship by preference the goddess Hinglaj. Some 
worship Rdmdev, supposed to be an incarnation of Krishna in Marwar. 
Those wdio worship Ramdev do not make sacrifices. Others offer 
goats or sheep in the month of Chaitra and during the navardtra 
days in AsJwin. The flesh of the offerings is distributed among those 
present, whether they be Ods or not, who do not abstain from flesh. 
The priests of the Sind Ods are either Sarasvat or Pushkarna Brah- 
mans, who are received on terms of equality by the other Brahmans, 
as they do not partake of meals prepared by the Ods. 

The Sind Ods bxrry their dead, stating that the custom is due to 
their first ancestor Sagar having been buried in the earth in hig 
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attempt to find water. Formerly they performed a death ceremony 
known as SanhJiaddl (from sankh a shell) for the propitiation of the 
deceased ancestors. The ceremony is thus described : — 

A piece- of cloth measuring cubits is spread over a newly cow- 
dunged floor and covered with another piece of a red cloth. Over 
this a circle is made mth seven small heaps of rice grains. On each 
heap are placed a betelnut, a pice, a dry date, a cardamom and a clove. 
In the centre is laid a small metal jar filled with water with Es. 1 J in it, 
and its mouth is covered with a cocoanut. A lamp fed with ghi is kept 
burning hard by. An image of wheat flour is made, representing the 
deceased, and placed in a large flat metal dish, which also contains 
cow’s urine and sandalwood powder. A shell is filled with water 
contained in the jar placed on the red cloth, and poured 108 times 
over the image by each member of the deceased’s family, also 5 to 10 
times by the tribesmen present. Next, under instructions from 
the gosdin (priest) two or more members of the deceased’s family are 
brought to him and the gosdin gives them wpadesTi (religious instruc- 
tion). SuJcJia (a preparation of bJidng) and eatables are then distri- 
buted among those present, and the night is passed in singing hymns. 
Next morning before daybreak, the image and the water contained 
in the dish are thrown into a river. 

The above custom, though alleged to be in vogue in Marwar, 
seems to have been abandoned by the Ods residing in the desert of 
Sind, who have adopted the standard funeral rites of local castes. 

The Sind Ods eat the flesh of goats, sheep, deer, antelopes, pigs, 
black partridges and fish of almost every kind, and drink liquor. 
They have no scruples against eating the leavings of their caste 
fellows, but they will not eat the leavings of others. 

PAEDESHI ODS profess to have come from Northern India in 
the time of Aurangzeb. They have the following gotras : — 


1. 

Bagewarar. 

9. 

Katona. 

17. 

Eatoya. 

2. 

Baghaya. 

10. 

Kunbyathop. 

18. 

Eavancharia. 

3. 

Bilewara. 

11. 

Mahengaya. 

19. 

Savipagar. 

4. 

Chaukya. 

12. 

Mundela. 

20. 

Shirmorya. 

5. 

Gavhar. 

13. 

Nigoj^a. 

21. 

Sultanya. 

6. 

Ismorya. 

14. 

Pakharmar. 

22. 

Tar vary a. 

7. 

Janva. 

15. 

Pandya. 



8. 

Kahorya. 

16. 

Purbhaya. 




ODDE. — ^A synonym for Od. 

OJHA. — A synonym for Kumbhar. 
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OLGANA. — synonym for Bhangi, 

OLPADIA. — A sub-division of Dublas. 

ORH. — A synonym for Od, 

OSVALj — A sub-division of Brahmans and Vanias. 

Name and OTARIS or metal casters, from the Marathi oi to cast,; 
origin. numbering 1,290, including 650 males and 640 females, are found 
in small numbers scattered all over the Deccan and the Konkan. The 
caste is Hindu, and it seems probable that 18 males returned as 
Musalman in the Census of 1901, are wrongly classified. 

Divisions. There are no endogamous divisions of the caste. There appear 
to be no exogamous sub-divisions above families bearing the same 
surname. The commonest surnames are Kandore, Khedvan, Satpute, 
Vandar, Kalasait, Savan, Ch4,pe, Taral, etc. 

Marriage. A member of the caste cannot marry his father’s sister’s or mother’s 
sister’s daughter. He may marry his maternal xmcle’s daughter. 
A man may marry two sisters, and two brothers may marry two 
sisters. Girls are generally married between the age of five and twelve 
and boys between fifteen and twenty, hlisconduct on the part of a 
girl before marriage is not uncommon, and if brought to light, is 
punished with a fine or by a dinner given to the caste people. If the 
man involved be a member of the caste, he is similarly punished ; but 
‘ if he be of a lower caste such as a Mahar or Mang, the girl is turned out 

of the caste. Polygamy is allowed and practised, but polyandry is 
unknown. The ofier of marriage is made by the boy’s father. The 
settlement of the marriage day and the ceremony itself are entrusted 
to a Brahman priest. The principal ceremonies are Soyarih in which 
the boy’s father presents to the girl a new robe and bodice, a rupee, 
and a packet of sugar ; Laginghada, i. e., fixing the marriage day ; 
Halad or rubbing the boy and the girl with turmeric paste ; Belmathan, 
the fixing of the post of the marriage booth ; Tehn, the sprinkling of 
oil on the bride and the bridegroom by married women ; Lagna, the 
marriage, in which the boy and the girl are seated opposite to each 
other, a cloth is held between them, sacred verses are repeated by the 
Brahman priest, after which the boy takes hold of the girl’s hands and 
the priest fastens round their necks nine stringed garlands ; Hatch, 
the giving away of the bride to the bridegroom ; LdjdJiom, the 
marriage sacrifice ; Kasdra, mutual feeding of the bride and bride- 
groom with raw sugar and glii ; and Matigahedha, walking thrice round 
the sacrificial fire, the last being the essential portion of the ceremony. 
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The dcvaJc^ or marriage guardians of the caste consist of the leaves of 
the mango tree, of the sJianii (Prosopis spicigera), the Indian fig tree, 
bor (Jujube) tree, and rui. In addition, some worship the pardi or 
pair of scales as a devah 

The remarriage of widows is permitted, A vddow can marry 
her father’s sister’s or mother’s brother’s son. She is not allowed to 
marry her mother’s sister’s son or a member of her late husband’s 
section. A widow’s marriage must be celebrated at night on a Sunday, 

Friday or Tuesday from the eighth to the last day of the dark fort- 
night of a month. The caste pancli, a Brahman priest, and the rela- 
tions and friends are present on the occasion. The mdow’s new hus- 
band gives her a sum of money for purchasing clothes and ornaments. 

The ceremony consists in seating the widow and her new husband side 
by side on low wooden stools, applying red powder to the -widow’s fore- 
head, and the bringing together of the heads of bride and bridegroom 
by the Brahman priest. A bachelor is not allowed to marry a widow. 

Divorce is allowed -with the sanction of the caste pancJi. The caste 
follow the Hindu law of inheritance 

Otaris belong to the Hindu religion. Their family gods are Kal- Religion, 
kadevi of Paithau, Ambabai of Aundh, Jotiba of Eatnagiri, Khandoba 
of Jejuri and Sidhoba of Mhasvad. They have house images and worship 
Bahiroba, Bahiraji, Bhavani, Dhanai, Janai, IHiandoba, Maruti and 
Nagji. Images of persons who have died a -violent death are installed 
among the house-hold gods. Ofierings of domestic fowls and goats 
are made to the -village gods on any day except Mondays and EkddasMs. 

Otaris worship the implements of their work such as scales and saws on 
the last day of Asliddli and Fdlgim. Vows and offerings are some- 
times made to Musalman Pirs. The Indian fig tree, the banyan tree 
and the 2npal are worshipped. Otaris go on pilgrimage to Saptashringi, 

Alandi, Jejuri, Pandharpur, Benares, Nasik and Tuljapur. Their 
priests are Deshasth Brahmans. They observe all the Hindu holidays. 

The dead are either burnt or buried. The ordinary funeral rites D^ath 
are observed and a feast is given to the caste people on the eleventh day monies, 
after death. On this occasion one of the nearest relations of the chief 
mourner presents him -with a new turban. He puts it on, goes to a 
village temple, bows to the god, and returns home. For the propitia- 
tion of dead ancestors ShrdddJia is performed every year. 

The main occupation of the caste is casting metal. They make Occu- 
molten images of Hindu gods, platters, jingling bells and jodvis or toe- 
rings. The women assist by preparing earthen moulds, blowing the 
bellows, and hawking the toe-rings. 
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Tliey cat fisli and the fle.sli of sheep, goats, hares, deer and domes- 
tic fowls. They drink liquor. 

PADAMROTI. — A sub-division of Ravals. 

PADAM SALI. — A sub-division of Salis. 

PADE. — A sub-division of Mdlis. 

PADHARIAS arc found in small numbers in almost every 
village bordering on the Nal or large fen which lies between the Dholka 
and Viramgdm tdhiMs of the Ahmcdabad district and Kathiawar. 
They are said to be Kolis who were put out of caste for eating dead 
animals and retired to the borders of the Nal. Their chief occupation 
is cutting grass and digging out the bir, the root of which is the common 
food of the Nalkantha side every hot weather, for sale to other villages. 
The men also fish and snare duck, which they eat or sell. Their condi- 
tion is poorer even than that of the ordinary Vaghri, They are Hindus 
and worship Hinglaj Mata. The bridegroom has to pay a bride-price 
of Rs. 50 to the girl’s father. If a widow cannot pay this amount to 
the relations of her deceased husband, she must marry his brother or 
other near relation. 

PADIARS numbering 302 (1901), including 145 males and 157 
females, are found entirely in the Kanara district. The word Padiar 
is a modification of the Tamil padnvdl, i.e., a hired servant paid in 
grain. It is derived from jmdi a measure of corn. They are a class of 
prostitutes recruited from women taken in adultery. They have no 
subdivisions. The girls are usually prostitutes. The sites or knife- 
marriage ceremony is performed when a girl is over ten years of age. 
Girls are also said to be married to the god Mahabaleshwar at Gokam. 
They are Hindus, their family god being Venkatarama of Tirupati. 
Their religious teacher is the HaAuk Swami of Ramchandrapur in 
Mysore. The dead are burnt. Many of the women are singers and 
dancers. The men act as musicians. Some of the men and women, 
like Devlis, do menial work in temples and some cultivate land. They 
eat fish and flesh except beef and pork, and drink liquor. 

PADMA SALI. — ^A sub-division of Salis. 

PAD SALI . — A sub-division of Salis. 

PADTIS numbering 3,510 (1901), including 1,804 males and 
1,706 females, are found in the tdluMs of Karwar, Ankola, Kumta, 
Honavar, Sirsi and Yellapur in the Kanara district and in Goa 
territory. 
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Tliey have two endogamous divisions, Kanarese and Konhani, Divisions, 
who neither eat together nor intermarry, although they do not differ 
in religious and social customs. There are nine exogamous sections 
named after various villages as follows ; — 

Kanarese Padlis. 



Name. 

Family god. 

1. 

Kotarkar 

. . Ramnath. 



Betal. 

2. 

Talekar 

.. Mallikarjun. 

3. 

Nagekar 

. . Bhumidevata. 

4. 

Gainkar 

. . Betal. 

5. 

Chinchonkar 

. . Eamnath. 

6. 

Gaondi 

. . Bhumidevata, 



Konkani Padtis. 

7. 

Nagekar 

. . Bhumidevata. 

8. 

Majalkar 

. . Betal. 

9. 

Kankonkar 

. . Mallikarjun. 


Marriages cannot take place in the same section. Marriages 
among brother’s and sister’s children are prohibited, but a brother’s 
son or daughter can marry a sister’s daughter or son. A member of 
the caste is allowed to marry two sisters, and two brothers may marry 
two sisters. The caste appears to have come into Kanara from 
Goa- about six or seven generations ago; but ovdng to its having 
taken to manufacturing salt, a profession followed by a very low 
caste in Kanara, the parent stock stopped all intercourse, and has 
since been a separate community. Outsiders are not admitted into 
the caste. Girls are generally married between nine and thirteen, 
and boys between fourteen and eighteen. Polygamy is allowed, 
but rarely practised unless the first wife is barren. Polyandry is 
unknown. 

The ofier of marriage is made by the boy’s father. The settle- Marriage 
ment of the marriage day and the ceremony itseK are entrusted to 
the village joshi. When a match is approved of by the parents of 
the bride and bridegroom, the betrothal takes place, in which the 
girl’s hair is decked with flowers presented by the boy’s parents. 

On the morning of the marriage day the boy and the girl are rubbed 
mth turmeric and oil. The boy then goes in procession to the girl’s 
house, where a cloth is held between him and the bride, and they 
garland one another. Next, their hands are joined and water is 
poured on them. This is known as dJidre, and is the essential and 

H 116—20 
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binding portion of tlie ceremony. On tlie following evening ; 
mony called fjamn is performed at the bride’s housCj in whi 
bride and bridegroom are seated on a cot, grains of rice are 
on their heads, and cash presents from annas two to a ruj 
made to them by relations and friends ; and they are made i 
a game with a copper ring and a betelnut in a pan filled with 
The caste is then feasted. On the tliird day the pair go to the 
groom’s house, the ceremony of (jamn is again gone through, ca: 
are feasted, and the marriage garlands are removed from the 
of the bride and bridegroom. On the day following, the j 
again to the girl’s house and return to the boy’s liousc after fiv 
when the marriage ceremonies end. The remarriage of wid 
allowed. A widow' can marry any man except her maternal 
son or a member of her late husband’s family. The sanction 
hxidvani of the caste must be obtained before celebrating a ’ 
marriage, which may only take place on days not suitable f( 
marriages. A few' old men and remarried widows are present ( 
occasion. On the day appointed, at night-fall, the widow g 
her new' husband’s house, bathes, and stands with her hair un 
The glass bangles on her wrist are broken by one of the old men p 
and the ornaments and clothes given to her by her first hi 
are sent to his relations, together with Rs. 4 to Rs. 6 paid i 
second husband. Next, the widow' puts on new clothes, orna 
and bangles presented by her second husband ; the pa 
seated on the threshold of the house, and vermilion and gre 
cooked rice (dried) are applied to the \vidow'’s forehead fc 
of the widows present. This ends the ceremony. A ren 
widow' is not allowed to take part in any auspicious cere 
not even in the celebration of her daughter’s marriage. But 
has a son, she is considered purified on her gi^ing a feast to the 
people, and is thus raised again to the rank of unwidowed w 
A bachelor is not allowed to marry a ^vidow'. Divorce is not al 
The caste follow the Hindu law of inheritance. 

They are Hindus and worship the ordinary Brahman and ’ 
gods. Their family deities are Ramnath, Vetal, Mallikarjun 
Bhumidevata. Some of them also worship furushas, that is, 
ancestors, to whom small temples are dedicated. They have 
faith in sooth-saying and sorcery and in the powers of spirits, 
observe all the local holidays including bhdnds and jdtrds. 
make pilgrimages to Gokam, Pandharpur, and Tirupati. 
cholera or small-pox breaks out, ofierings of cocks and goat 
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somctinics even of bulTaloes, are made to the Mariamma goddess 
of Sirsi. The ])riests of the locai village temples are also consulted, 
and oiTerings of cocoanuts, flowers, vermilion, eye salve, robes, 
bodice cloths and plantains are made to the deities, and patients are 
made to drink tliirlhprasad, i.c., water in which their idols have been 
bathed. On certain occasions vows are made to Musalman Pirs, and 
if they are fulfiKed, camphor, frankincense, and raw sugar are offered 
to them. On the Dasara day they worship their implements of 
husbandry and offer fowls to them. Fowls, sheep and goats are 
also offered to the village deities at the hookswnnging festival. The 
priests of the caste are josMs, a class of Dra\ad Brahmans, who 
are not received on terms of equality by the other Brahmans. 

They either burn or bury the dead. At burial the corpse is laid Deatli 
with the head turned to the north. For the propitiation of dead cere- 
ancestors they perform the maMlaya every year on the ninth day of 
the bright half of AsJivhi. 

They believe their original occupation to have been the culti- 
vation of salt-marsh lands. Most of them are permanent or half- 
share tenants or tenants-at-will ; a few make salt ; the rest are day 
labourers and are paid in cash. 

They occasionally hunt hares, deer, and wild boars, and catch 
fish for their own use. They eat fowls, mutton, venison, fish and 
wild boars ; and drink toddy and liquor. 

They eat JcaccJii and paH'i from the hands of Brahmans, Vanis, pood. 
Konkan Maratlias, and Gamvakkals ; and pafeki only from Bhandaris 
and Komarpaiks. They take neither Icacclii nor pahJei from Sonars. 

PAGIS numbering 127 (1901), including 37 males and 90 
females, are found only in the Karwar idluka in the Kanara district, 
living on the bank of the Kali Nadi in small isolated settlements. 

They derive their name from the Konlrani word pag to fish, and 
appear to have come from Goa, where there are shrines of their family 
deities Malkarjun, Guru pardeshi, and Mahamai. They are said to be 
a branch of the Kharvis of Goa. They have no sub-divisions. Girls 
are married before they come of age. Polygamy and mdow marriage 
are allowed and practised, but polyandry is unknown. They worship 
all local gods and goddesses and observe all the Hindu holidays. 

The special object of their devotion is Mahamaya, who has a shrine 
at Kadra, which they visit every year during the annual festival 
between October and November. They then offer blood sacrifices 
of fowls and sheep to the goddess. Their family priests are Karnatak 
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Brahmans and their spiritual' teacher is the head of the Smart 
Monastery at Shringeri. They believe in soothsaying, \vitchcraft 
and ghosts. Their ceremonies resemble those of the Harkantras. 
Their hereditary calling is fishing, but they now seldom catch fish, 
being mostly engaged in plying ferry boats across the Kali Nadi, 
cultivating lands, and working as unskilled labourers. They eat 
fish and flesh except beef and tame pork and drii^k liquor. They 
rank with KKarvis and other fishermen. 

PAGI, — A synonym for Thakarda. 

PAHELWAN. — A synonym for Hakim. 

PAKALGHAT. — A sub-division of Lohars. 

PAKHALI. — A synonym for Bhisti. 

PAKHARIA. — A sub-division of Mochis. 

PAKNAK. — A sub-division of Gollas. 

PAL. — A sub-division of Kolhatis. 

PALAI. — A sub-division of Eavals, 

PALEVAL. — A synonym for Palival. 

PALIA. — ^A sub-division of Dublas, 

PALIMANGA. — A sub-division of Bhats. 

PALIVAL. — A sub-division of "Vanias and Bhahmans. 

PALSHE. — A synonym for Palshikar. 

PALSHIKAR. — A sub-division of Brahmans. 

PALVADA KOTWALIA. — ^A synonym for Vitolana. 

pan. — A sub-division of Mahars ; a synon3'’m for Malhar Koli. 

PAN AGARA. — ^A sub-division of Mochis. 

PAN AGLE. — A synonym for Sudh Agri. 

PANBHARI. — ^A synonym for Malhar Koli. 

PANCHACHARI . — ^A sub-division of Lingayats. 

PANCHAL. — A sub-division of Lohars and Sutars. 

[ PANGHALS numbering 60,489 (1901), including 31,273 males 
and 29,216 females, are found in the Kamatak and adjacent parts of 
the Deccan. They are numerous in Mysore and Madras. Panchals 
are also knovm as Vishva Brahmans, or Acharis. They claim to be 
identical mth the Rathakar, Aetash, Kavi Madhavi, Suhasta Sour 
and Narashansha castes in Vedic references. In Madras they are 
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five goiras, viz., Afiabhuvan, Pratna, Sanag, Sanatan and Suparna, 
while some maintain that the name Panchal is the result of the 
community containing five classes — Sonars or Aksalis (goldsmiths), 
Sutars or Badigs (carpenters), Kasars, Tambats or Baligars (copper- 
smiths), Lohdrs or Kamars (blacksmiths) and Patharvats or Kallu- 
kutigs (stone masons). Of the above derivations, the first is the most 
probable, as the Panchals form one caste, the members of which 
follow the occupations of the five artizan castes referred to above, 
this difference of occupation being no bar to intermarriage.^^^ Taking 
advantage of this five-fold occupation of the Panchals, and of the 
fact that the Panchals hold a comparatively higher status, the five 
artizan castes mentioned above also call themselves Panchals, and 
some appear to have evolved a Panchal division which does not marry 
with the rest of the caste. Enquiries on this point clearly shew that 
the Panchdls are a distinct caste, differing considerably in religion 
and customs from the five artizan castes. Thus, the five artizan 
castes eat fish and flesh while the Panchals are strict vegetarians. 
Sonars and the other artizan castes eat food cooked by Brahmans, 
but the Panchals object to doing so, considering themselves superior 
to Brahmans. According to Sir W. Elliot,^^^ Pfinchals are a relic 
of the Buddhists. If this were correct, their name might be a variant 
of Pdnchsil, the followers of the five rules, an old name for Buddhists ; 
but the theory is quite devoid of confirmation. The caste claim 
descent from Manu, Maya, Twashta, Shilpi and Daivadnya, the five 
sons of Vishvakarma, the divine architect. It is to be noted that 
this mythological origin for the name Panchal is also claimed by 
the five separate artizan castes mentioned above. Panchals claim to 
be Brahmans. They follow the Brahmanic sanskdrs or sacraments, 
and perform their ceremonies according to Vedic rites. Their claim 
to Brahman rank has never been allowed in recent times. On the 
contrary, they were often persecuted for performing Vedic rites, and, 
during the rule of the Peshwas, were not allowed to tuck the dhotar 
or waistcloth up between the legs and in at the waist, a mark of Brah- 
manic rank. In 1909 an old man described how he witnessed a Panchdl 
branded on the buttocks by the Chief of Nargund in Dhdrwar for 
wearing his dhotar in the prohibited fashion. It is, however, worthy 
of note that w'hencver religious disputes betw^een Panchals and Brah- 
mans were referred to the religious heads for decision they refused to 

(1) In Moloiworth’s Mnratlii Dictionary tho term is thus defined: — Pdnehdl, a 
common term for five castes, Sonar, Sutdr, Loiiar, Kdnsdr, Pdtharv'at. Those all wear 
tho janre B.acrod tliroad. 

(2) Jniir. Kthn. floe., London, Xow Series, I, III, 




support the Brahmans and admitted the claim of the Pdnchdls to 
Vedic rites. 

Panchals have five golras, wliich are exogamous. They are Exoga- 
Ahabhuvan, Pratna, Sanag, Sanatan and Suparna. The Tambats or 
Kasars belong to the Ahabhuvan gotra, the Patharvats to the Pratna 
golra, the Lohars to the Sanag gotra, the Sutars to the Sanatan gotra 
and the Sonars to the Suparna gotra. Marriages are prohibited 
between members of the same gotra and pravar and within seven 
degrees of relationship both on the father’s and mother’s side. 

A Panchal is not allowed to marry his father’s sister’s or mother’s Jlarriage. 
sister’s daughter. He may marry his wife’s sister during the Avife’s 
life-time as well as after her death. Brothers are not allowed to marry 
sisters. As among Rigvedi Deshasth Brahmans, it is common for a 
man to marry his sister’s daughter. Girls are married before they 
come of age, boys at any age after the performance of the thread 
ceremony, which generally takes place between the age of seven and ten. 

Widows are not allowed to re-marr}’-, and, as among Brahmans, their 
heads are shaved. Divorce is not permitted. 

Panchals are followers of the Rigved and mostly belong to the Religion. 
Smart sect. They worship by preference Shiva, Vishnu, Ganpati, 

Devi and the sun. They also worship ruinor gods such as Khandoba, 
Bahiroba, etc. The tutelary goddess of the caste is Kalika or Kalamma, 
whose shrine is at Shirsangi in the Belgaiim district. They worship 
daily the chief implements of their work. As stated above, their 
priests belong to their own caste. There are many among them who 
can recite the vedas. There are also several hereditary astrologers 
and physicians and agnihotris. They have their own monasteries 
called Mallmsinhdsans or religious lion thrones presided over by 
DJiarmagurus or religious preceptors who settle caste disputes in 
consultation with the caste panch. They profess not to recognise 
the Shankaracharya. They observe all the Brahmanic sanskdrs 
and all their ceremonies are performed according to the Vedic rites 
as laid down in the scriptures. 

Panchals are vegetarians and do not eat food cooked by members Food, 
of any caste but their own. 

PAN CHAM. — A sub-division of Shimpis, Gavlis, Kumbhars, 

Telis and Ganigs. 

PANCHKALSHIS(') are spread over numerous portions of the Name and 
Toum and Island of Bombay, but their strongholds are Salsette and o«gin. 

(1) From materials supplied by Mr. Vasantrav S. Ravut and Prof. Nilkant 
S. Takakhav, M.A., and the Secretary of the S. K. Hitechhu Mandali. 
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tne coa'tland iioTtli"ard -cpto Daman and soutliTrard do^m to 
Kevdanda intheAiibag lahiltn. The total population of the casto 
can, v.ith difncultv. be ascertained from Census Deports. The 
diScultv is occasioned bv the fact that the members go under verv 
different names : under the name Sutar and Tadval thev mav be 
numbered ^rith other castes. The population of the Sashtikar sub- 
divi.'-ion of the caste may be put do^m appro >3mately at about 6,000 
and th.st of the Ashtagarkar sub-division at about 2,000. A census 
of the Vadval division was taken bv an independent agency in 1801, 
and the number then returned was T,916, and about 8,000 may be 
taken to denote the correct figure now. 

Panchkabhis are also Imown by the name Somvanshi Kshatriya 
P'lthare. which is the racial or tribal name : but their sub-divisions are 
call'd by diflerent names, such as Sutdrs and Vddvals. These two 
names indicate the occupation of the larger number of the castemen, 
and are d'^-=criptive name.=. The name Pdnchkalshi may be com^idered 
gt-ncric, embracing all the divisions. The name Sutar is given by out- 
to that sub-dividon of the caste which originally resided in the 
inland of Sabette. The name Vadval is the title of the sub-dhusion 
particularly found in the Bas«c-in, Mahim and Dahanu taJuMs of the 
Ti. in.i district formerly Imown as the Feringana and literally means 
tl <•- iinnagor.-= of tofdfs or orchard.®, nz., of cocoanut and palm groves. 
Tj!*' c-ricrin of the name Pdnchka'ishi is a matter for speculation.”^ 
b-.‘ tlif' f‘.~r>lanation usually given is that this name arises from an old 
cn-'*<.Ta of tl'.r- ca®te. by which at the marriage ceremony the bridegroom 
' .* up'-'m a chair of ®tate or -sfrJd'or- decked with five halafila'^ or little 
rupAa®. Oth'^r® advanc*'- an equally plausible derivation of this name 
from tl.f* pile of five /-rjn^hn^ or e,arthen water-pot® which are placed 
.•V* • it: 'r sob' of the main entrance from the verandah or vaniap on 
»: I f marriag*’'- 


]V.:.''hl:ribhi- h.wf' tl.f* same tradition'*' about their origin as the 
Ihb tr.- or P.'-th'iT.-' Prabhu- of Bombay. Tlw-y claim to have come 
to t” • fif Bombay. ? 'duetto, Kelva-Mahim, the Ashtagar 

- of Alibag ('ihda .TiTirl the adjoining districts, with 
iLlj I V. or ab-mt th*' *nd of the thirtcf-nth c<^-ntuiy. from 

(<:. th- '.v.iri south of D>‘*.'giri. ITence their Kshatriya 
* * / *. "^ T: i- at-oth^'T t!.> ory th,at king Eirnba, though descended 

■- r';.' r f.-rr,.b.* of It- vgi,ri, had a prineij/'dity at Anhilvdda Patan 


i . St - 1 , ' r-- ' %:■ r <y -- : fus-r. v< f, p. -r:.-:. 
l » «. '• r, > , t. < -■ * 7', I'. •-I'T- T.-.," j al. 
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in Gujardt proper, whence he migrated on the overthrow of the Hindu 
principalities by the Muhammadans, This immigration was synchron- 
ous with the Muhammadan occupation of the Deccan and of Gujarat, 

i.e,, during the regime of the Khiljis. Eaja Bimba is said to have 
made Mahim or Mahikavati in the Island of Bombay his capital.^^^ 
Subsequently the kingdom of the descendants of Eaja Bimba was 
itself overthrown by the Muhammadans. Under the Portuguese, who 
succeeded the Muhammadans, there was much persecution, and 
this is said to have forced many members of the caste to fly to the out- 
lying parts of the Southern Konkan and join those who were already 
settled in the Ashtagar. Many were then converted to Eoman 
Catholicism by force and their descendants may still be traced at 
Bassein and Salsette. They rendered material help to the Marathas 
during the siege of Bassein and the acquisition of adjoining country 
in 1739-40. In consequence of this help the Naik family of Anjore, 
among others, obtained the title of Sarpdtil and received Indin lands 
from the Peshwa’s Court.^“^ To the siege of Bassein and other events 
of the great Maratha-Portuguese struggle are traced back the 
patelships of many families of the Vadval division. 

Panchkalshis contain the following divisions; — 

1. Ashtagarkar — 

(1) Proper. 

(2) Janjira. 

(3) Malekar, Mali or Cheulkar. 

2. Sashtikar. 

3. Vadval. 

At a caste meeting in 1779 a resolution was passed against marriage 
between Sashtikars and Ashtagarkars, However, intermarriages 
between these two divisions, though not frequent, are not rare. 
Panchkalshis in the Janjira State, described on p. 412 of Bombay 
Gazetteer, Vol. XI, do not marry or dine with the rest of the caste. 
The Malis, found in the Mala division of Chaul, separated about a 
hundred years ago, on account of their women selling flowers and 
fruit in the open market, which led to the other members of the caste 
refusing to marry or dine with them. The Vadvals are said to have 
separated some time in the fourteenth century. There is a disposi- 
tion to challenge their claim to be Panchkalshis ; but a careful exami- 
nation of various documents including letters from the Shankaracharya 
in 1836 and 1852 A.D. and a resolution of the Palahikar Brahmans 
of the Bassein tdliiJca in 1855 seems to leave little doubt that the 

(1) Vide Edwardes’ “ The Rise of Bombay,” pages 22-23. 

(2) Fide Edwardes’ “ Gazetteer of the City of Bombay,” Vol. I, p. 237. 
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Vadvals are entitled to style themselves Panchkalsliis. The split 
between Vadvals and the rest of the caste is reputed to be due to'’the 
admission of a Koli into the caste. Both the Vadvals and the' Sashti- 
kars allege that the Koli was admitted to the sub-division to which 
they do not belong. The fact remains that for some such ret ison Vad- 
vals became a separate endogamous sub-division several centluries ago, 

, All the divisions of Panchkalshis claim that they hav e golras or 
exogamous sub-divisions, the chief of wliich are Bhdradwdj,i Bhargav, 
Gargya, Gautam, Harit, Jdmadagni, Kdshyap, Kaushik, K^aundanya, 
Ndgrishi, Padmdksha, Shdndilya, Trimbak, Vairdkshya, Va: sishtha and 
Vishwdmitra.^^^ These golras do not indicate descent from.i a common 
ancestor, but discipleslup to a common religious preceptor o^r guru. 

Marriages are prohibited between members beloi^'.ging to the 
same gotra. A man cannot marry any of his ascendailpts in the 
paternal or maternal line. He cannot marry the daughter of his 
father’s sister, but there is no prohibition against ma:^ying the 
daughter of the maternal uncle or of the maternal aunt \(mother’s 
sister). Such marriages are common, though they are not sd^nctioned 
by Yajurvedic ritual. There axe several instances of a manX marry- 
ing his deceased wife’s sister, nor is there any bar to his marrying 
the sister of a living wife. Such alliances are however veryV rare. 
A man can marry the sister of his brother’s -wife even in the lifel-time 
of the latter. The marriage age for boys out of Bombay is )from 
fourteen to twenty, and for girls from eight to eleven. In the Cit'oy of 
Bombay the marriage age for boys is from sixteen to twenty^.five 
and for girls from twelve to eighteen. Both among the rich and pWor, 
especially in the City of Bombay, it is nbw becoming very comim^-.Vi. 
to postpone the marriage of girls till they have attained the age '^of 
puberty. The bride is always younger than the bridegroom, am-;] 
the difierence in their ages is generally from four to eight years ; 
formerly, in the days of child marriages, it sometimes used to be as 
low as one year. An unmarried girl who has reached puberty is 
not allowed illicit intercourse with any man, nor would such conduct 
escape punishment if detected. Polygamy is allowed, but polyandry 
was never known in the caste. Polygamy is falling into disuse, 
and recourse is had to a second wife in the life-time of the first, gener- 
ally when the first mfe has proved barren or when relations between 
the husband and wife have become strained by irreconcilable 
differences. Owing to the spread of education, polygamy is now out 
of favour. Divorce is not allowed on any account. If a woman is 


(1) Vide Raghunath Pootalaji Rane’s '* Bimbakhiah ”, 1877, pages 156-57. 
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discoveredmisbeliaviriglierself she will be ejected from her husband’s 
house and often put out of caste. A wife so renounced cannot 
marry again. In case of proved cruelty on the part of the husband or 
his people, she may live apart and claim maintenance or 
alimony. 

Generally among the Panchkalshis the bride’s father or relations Marriag 
approach the bridegroom’s parents, and this is usually done by send- 
ing their daughter’s horoscope for comparison with the boy’s. The 
opposite is the case in the Vadval division. Among them the bride- 
groom’s parents or relations approach the bride’s parents and request 
them to send their daughter’s horoscope for comparison. This does 
not however mean that girls are at a premium compared with boys 
in the matrimonial market. Among all Panchkalshis the parents 
of a girl find a difficulty in securing a good match. The family 
priest generally negotiates and arranges these matches, but at 
times they are arranged by friends and well-wishers of the family, 
especially elderly women. No special dahshina is prescribed to the 
priest for the match-making, though the bride’s father is sure to 
remember him at the marriage ceremony. The custom of Tiunda 
or compulsory dowry in cash does not exist among any section of 
this caste, though some years ago in the Sashtikar sub-division 
attempts used to be made in that direction by the bridegroom’s 
people insisting on the presentation of valuable jewellery and other 
things, and the innovations had to be forbidden, more or less 
successfully, by caste resolutions. Certainpresentsin jewellery to the 
bride by her parents such as a nose-ring, ear-ring, five copper pots, 
etc., varying in value according to the means, are considered 
indispensable as also a finger-ring or two to the bridegroom, worth 
one tola of gold. The priests fix the day and hour for the auspicious 
event, and it is the priest belonging to the bride’s family who 
officiates with his assistance. All the usual ceremonies which obtain 
among other high Hindu castes are gone through, e.g., Vdgnischaya, 
Simdntjpujan, Madliuparh, Anlarpdt, Sutraveveshtdn and Pdnigrahan, 
Ldjdliom, Saptapadi, etc., and occasionally Airinipradd,n. It is 
the Saptapadi rite, as usual, which makes the marriage union 
indisoluble. While the Anturpdt ceremony is going on, it is a custom 
to hold aloft an instrument such as a sword or dagger piercing the 
canopy above the heads of the bridal pair. This seems to be a 
survival of olden times, a reminiscence of the old Kshatriya custom. 

At the same time, eight married persons (who must not be such 
as have married widows) are made to stand near the bride and 
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groom -wlio are reckoned as vsdtnesses to tke ceremony and are called 
ashtavargas. 

Widow remarriage is permitted, but it is not so common as 
among tbe backward classes. A widow can perform the fat or re- 
marriage ceremony with the son of her father’s sister or of her mother’s 
sister, but not of her mother’s brother. Nor can she remarry with' 
any one from the golra of her deceased husband. Persons interested 
in the widow or widower’s family generally bring about such re- 
marriages. No permission is necessary from the caste fancMyat, 
but in certain sections it is usual for the intention of such a marriage 
to be declared before a council of elders. The fdt ceremony does 
not require particular auspicious stars, but days generally regarded 
inauspicious by the Hindu calendar such as new-moon day, etc., 
are not chosen. Only those who have gone through the fdt ceremony 
themselves (both males and females) can be present at such a marriage. 
The fdt ceremony is not performed with the publicity of an ordinary 
marriage. The chief ceremonies are as follows : — Ganfatifujan, 
Panydhavaclian, Olibharan, Mangalsuirabandhan and Arti. The whole 
ceremony is gone through at night after about 9 p.m. generally under a 
mango tree, and takes about an hour. The Mangahutrabandhan is the 
essential part, the completion of which solemnizes the marriage. 
None but a person who has already been once married in the ordinary 
way is allowed by caste rules to marry a widow. In most cases 
a widow having a child will not care to remarry ; in the exceptional 
case when she wishes to remarry, having children, no particular 
rule can be followed mth regard to the disposal of children. It 
■will depend on the circumstances of the case. Generally widows 
who have passed the age of thirty do not care to remarry. One who 
has once married a mdow is incapable of again marrying a virgin. 

All ornaments received from the family of the deceased husband are 
surrendered to the representatives of that family, and from the date 
of remarriage the widow bride severs all existing relations with that 
family. The members of the deceased husband’s family keep aloof 
from her and her second husband on all public occasions. 

Panchkalsliis follow the Hindu law of succession of the Mayukh 
and Mitakshara schools. They profess the Hindu religion. They may 
be de.'^cribed both as Shaivas and Vaishnavas as they worship Shiva 
as well as Vishnu in his chief incarnations, and other deities such as 
Dattatraya^ Ganpati and Vithoba. Among minor gods, Khandoba, 
who is considered an incarnation of Shiva, has a few votaries in 
certain families, but there is no special day or month dedicated to 
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liis worship. Every family has some hiladcvata or tutelary goddess, 
but her worship only takes place on solemn occasions like marriages 
and on the annual jatra or fair days of the respective goddesses. The 
principal tutelary goddesses are hlahalakshmi, Ekvira, Vajreshwari, 
Jogeshwari, etc. They do not worship any animal or plant except 
such as are considered holy by the whole mass of the Hindu commu- 
nity. Among these the cow, the iidsi (sweet basil) and sJmni (Prosopis 
spicigera) plants, the jnpal (Ficus rcligiosa), the vad (banyan tree) 
and the vmbar (Ficus glomcrata) may be reckoned. Aniong books, 
special reverence is paid to the Bhaga vat Gita. Ordinary offerings of 

flowers and sweets are the rule ; except that in some families, after 
some great event in the house, a cock or goat is sacrificed as an 
offering to Khandoba or some tutelary goddess. The custom which 
now generally prevails is to let loose a goat or a cock in the temple 
3\ard of the god or goddess, which is generally taken by the Bhopi or 
Gurav, i.e., the temple priest. In the few cases when a goat or fowl 
is sacrificed, the sacrificing person himself eats it in company with his 
relatives and friends. In cases of small-pox, Shitaladevi goddess is 
worshipped. In cases of cholera and other ej)idcmics, the tuterlary 
gods of the village or district are propitiated by a ceremony called 
santJiik or the exinatory rite. This ceremony requires the sacrifice 
of a goat and the offering of a large quantity of boiled rice sprinkled 
with gidal or red powder in which a blazing torch is inserted. The 
sacrificed goat is partaken of by the worshippers. This ceremony 
has now become almost obsolete. Panchkalshis make pilgrimages to 
the principal places of Hindu pilgrimage, and observe all tlm great 
Hindu fasts and feasts. They believe in astrology and witchcraft, 
but cannot be described as demon-worshippers. The sorcerers and 
witches generally belong to the Maratha and similar conuminities ; 
on rare occasions a Muhammadan Pir is consulted. Mnli.'ir .sorcerers 
are not in favour, being considered to be too vindicfi\’e. At all 
devotional ceremonies such as the thread ceremonies, weddings, 
funerals, anniversary rites, etc., the officiating pricsis are fhe 
Palshikar Brahmans. In certain villages of the Aslit.'igar, owing 
to the absence of Palshikars, other Brahmans such as Besliasthas and 
Konkanasthas are brought in to officiate as priests. 

Panchkalshis, whether rich or poor, burn their divid. Infants iMh 
who have not cut their teeth and those wiio have dicil of small-pox 
or leprosy are buried. The bones and a.riics of the dead are 
generally thrown into the sea ora river, and .‘■‘oinefinies a p.jff 
the bones is kept preserved to bo consigned to the waters of a sacred 
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river like the Ganges. When -a pcr-son is about to die he is removed 
from his bed or cot to the ground. Holy water is sprinkled on him 
and a meath of luUi leaves is put round his neck. When a death 
takes place in a family, the chief mourner has to undergo a 
purificatory bath, while the priest chants some mantraps. If the 
deceased is an ascendant, the chief mourner and the other mourners 
of the same degree shave their heads (except the top-knot) and 
mustaches. Having done this, he offers oblations of rice {pinda) in 
honour of the dead. The corpse is bathed and wrapped up in 
a new dholar or Ingda according as the dead person is male or 
female. If the deceased is female, with her husband living, she is 
arrayed in a yellow cloth and decked with some of the ornaments in 
her customary use and handfuls of flowers, almonds, walnuts, betel- 
nuts, etc., are heaped into a skirt of her dress {oii). All the relations 
present, men and women, salute the dead. Finally the corpse is put 
upon a bier of bamboo and plaited cocoanut leaves called zdvalies, 
and borne by four per.sons on their shoulders to the cremation 
ground, the priest and the chief mourner (who holds the sacred fire 
for burning the dead body) preceding the bier. All the persons 
attending the procession are bare headed. Women do not accom- 
pany the fxmeral procession. Half way to the cremation ground the 
oblations of rice are repeated, and they are ofiered a third time bn 
reaching the cremation ground. The corpse is then laid on the pyre, 
and a fourth oblation takes place before it is ignited. Immediately 
after the body is burnt the aslhhisincJian sJirdddJia is performed, 
which is supposed to mark the final stage in the cremation, and the 
mourners return home. Funeral obsequies and purificatory rites 
continue to be performed during the followng thirteen days ; during 
the first ten of which all persons belonging to the gotra of the 
deceased observe mourning {mtxik) and other persons will not have 
contact with them, on the penalty of being forced to imdergo a puri- 
ficatory bath. During these days, visits of condolence are paid to 
the mourners either in the morning or in the evening except on a 
Saturday, Wednesday or new-moon day. From the ninth to the 
thirteenth day ofierings of all kinds, according to the means of the 
family, are made to the Brahmans, and religious rites are performed. 
On the evening of the thirteenth day the caste people come together 
to the house of the deceased and solemnly put an end to the mourn- 
ing by taking the chief and other mourners out in a procession to 
some temple close by. This is generally followed by a caste dinner 
in honour of the memory of the deceased. In case of the death of 
any of the ascendants or elder collaterals on the paternal side, a 
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change of licad-drcss becomes imperative for the chief mourners 
from the moment of the thirteenth day proeession for about a year ; and 
the lionour of presenting such a head-dress, in token of mourning, 
which is usually of a sombre colour, belongs to the fathers-in-law of 
the respective mourners or other near relatives. 

Funeral oblations or sJiraddhas are also performed on the twenty- 
seventh day and sometunes thereafter on the day of the death once 
in every month for a year, of which the six-monthly and the bharni 
oblations {i.e., the sJirdddha performed on the fifth of the dark 
half of the month of BMdrapad ) are essential; and after a year has 
elapsed, the oblations of the first anniversary day are celebrated 
with great Bolemnit3^ The annual slirdddlia is performed on the day 
corresponding to the day of death in the latter half of the month of 
Bliddrapad. Wlierc the deceased’s family can afford it, a sJirdddka 
is also performed on the anniversary day, which is known as lisliaya- 
iithi. In performing the shrdddha for one’s deceased father, offerings 
are also made to other ancestors and to deceased collaterals. Women 
djdng in the life-time of their husbands have special oblations offered 
to them during their husband’s life-time. This takes jdace on the 
ninth day of the pitrajyalsJia, and is called the avidhava navami day. 

A special ceremony called Ndrdyan halt is performed for those 
that have died of accident ; but in case of one d5dng childless, no 
departure from the ordinary rites takes place. 

The caste believes that they were originally warriors. In con- 
sequence of the political revolutions that transferred the supreme 
power from the Hindus to the Muhammadans and from the Muham- 
madans to the Portuguese, they seem to have taken to agriculture 
and day labour. Under the Portuguese many of them became skilled 
mechanics and carpenters (house and boat builders), which is still the 
avocation of a large number of the Sashtikar section, but the majo- 
rity of the Vadval and Asthagarkar sections are still farmers. Most 
of the Panchkalshis in Bombay are clerks and mechanics. There are 
a few who follow the learned professions, and their number is increas- 
ing. There are very few tradesmen. 

The Sashtikars, some thirty years ago, were mostly proprietors of 
the land in the different ^^llages of Salsette, but owing to the tempting 
prices of land which prevailed during the last fifteen years, many 
of them have sold ofi their estates. But even now there are some 
among them who stiU retain their lands and foUow the old agricul- 
tural pursuits. Most of the Ashtagarkar and Vadval sections hold 
proprietary lands imder the Eayatwari system, which are generally 
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cultivated by themselves. There are a few families that hold inam 
lands. Persons holding police patilships enjoy some concessions 
as to paying revenue to Government. There are very few among 
them who work as farm labourers on the wages system, but the 
general practice is to cultivate the lands belonging to other persons 
of the community on the khand system, i.e., by fixing a percentage 
of the produce as the reward of the cultivator’s services. In this case 
the working farmer supplies his own farm cattle and workmen, 

Panchkalshis partake of the flesh of the he-goat, sheep, wild 
boar, hare and deer, if procurable, and also of the she-goat and 
female sheep, though with some reluctance. They also eat fish of 
nearly all sorts, and fowls. They drink liquor, both country and 
foreign. They do not partake of anjrbhing from a dish tasted by 
another. They, as a rule, wiU not eat or drink with any other caste 
except Brahmans. They eat general refreshments prepared by 
Marathas and others. They smoke country biddees with others, but 
not from each other’s mouth, neither do they use the country pipe 
or gudgudi. Castes like those of the Marathas, Kimbis, etc., will 
partake of food and drink prepared by them. They do not drink 
water -with Marathas, but the male members generally have no 
objection to using water carried by Marathas. In the City of Bombay, 
owing to social contact with various communities and creeds and the 
present trend of thought, restrictions as to food and drink are not so 
stringent on the younger generation as in the mofussil. 

■ PANCHOLI. — A sub-division Ghanchis and Sutars. 

PANCHOLIS are a small caste of cultivators found in 
Kathiawar. 

PANCH SINHASANASTHA*— A sub-division of Jangams. 

PAN60RA. — A synonym for Panjora. 

PANGULS or cripples, a class of wandering beggars, numbering 
510 (1901), including 252 males and 258 females, are found mainly 
in Ahmednagar, Khandesh and Nasik. They are said to be des- 
cendants of a lame man or 'pangala whose parents devoted him 
to the service of the god Shankar, because the god blessed them 
with children after the usual time for child-bearing had passed. 
In religion and customs they follow Maratha Kunbis. 

PANINA. — A sub-division of Khandesh Kunbis. 

PANJNIGAR. — See imder Minor Musalmiin Castes. 

PANJORA. — A sub-division of Brahmans. 
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PANWALE. — A synonym for Bari. 

PANYA. — A synon}Tn for Piin Maliar. 

PARAJIA.— A synonym for Kdcliliela. 

PARAMAHANSA. — ^A synonym for j\Ianbhav. 

PARASAR. — A synonym for Parjia. 

PARATGI. — A sub-division of Bhois. 

PARBHU. — A s}Tionym for Prablm. 

PARDESHI. — ^A sub-division of Kacldiis, Bhadbhunjas, Nhavis, 
Kumblidrs, Sonars, Telis. A term generally applied to men coming 
from tbe United Provinces ; has also become a caste name for tbe 
illegitimate children of upper India men and local women. 

PARDESHI ALITKAR. — A synonym for Alitkar, 

PARDESHI CHAMBHAR. — A synonym for Kattai. 

PARDESHI MO CHI. — A synonym for Kattai. 

PARDESHVARI. — A sub-division of Audich Brahmans. 

PARDHIS, or Shikaris (hunters), number 12,214 (1901), Name and 
including 6,320 males and 5,894 females. Their occupation as game origan- 
hunters takes them in small wandering bands to all parts of the 
Presidency ; but nearly half (5,150) were found in Khandesh district 
at the time of the 1901 Census ; and the only places in which they 
were elsewhere numerous were : the Cutch State, the Nasik, Sholapur 
and Bijapur districts. In Cutch they are snake charmers and catch 
snakes. The \vord ‘ Pardhi ’ is derived from pdradJi, hunting. The 
tribe is also kno^vn by the name of Phanse Pardhi and Adivichanchar. 

Phdnse means a noose, and this implement is much used by the 
Pardhis in catching game. Adivichanchar is derived from atavi 
(Kan. adivi), meaning forest, and sanc/mr, meaning wanderer, the name, 
like Phanse Pardhi, being descriptive of the life of the tribe. 

As a collection of wandering bands of himters and game snarers, 
the tribe has always offered an asylum to individual outcastes or 
broken fragments of other tribes or castes. It is therefore a somewhat 
heterogeneous collection, and bears evidence of having been recruited 
at times from Rajputs, Kolis, Vaghris, Dhangars, Kabbligars, and 
Korchars. It is ob%dous that the new-comers not immediately 
absorbed into the tribe constitute social divisions which tend to lose 
their identity in course of time. The social customs peculiar to the 
tribe therefore tend to vary from time to time and from place to place 
more than would be the case with more homogeneous entities. 

H 116—22 
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Endo- 

gainoiis 

divifiionB. 


Exo- 

gamouB 

divisions. 


The endognmon.s divisions nre said at the prc.scnt time to he — 

(1 ) Purdlii proper. 

(2) Phaiisc Purdlii, or noose Imnters. 

(3) Ilaran Purdlii. 

(d) Mir. 

(0) Korohar. 

(0) Vaghri. 

But it is probable that the occupational distinctions are the most 
permanent, viz., IVirdhis .snaring birds with the noose, Pardhis hunt- 
ing antelope, and those who live by basket-weaving or other means. 
They mostly speak Gujarati, indicating their northern origin ; but in 
the Southern Slaratha districts they talk Kanarcse. 

The tribe claims to have once been Rajput. This may be taken to 
mean that they have at time.? received Rajput recruits ; and this is 
suggested by the existence among them of five clans or exogaraous 
divisions known as Dabhfide, Chav/in, Powar, Solanld, and Sonavani. 
The bullc of the tribe, however, are divided into toteraistic divisions 
worshipping different devah, of which the principal are : — 

(1) Thorns of the arai shrub (Mimosa rubricaulis). 

(2) Thorns of the bar tree (Zisyphus jujuba). 

(3) Leaves of the shaini tree (Prosopis spicigera). 

(4) Mango. 

(5) Jambhul (Eugenia jambolana), 

(6) Umbar (Ficus glomcrata). 

The sameness of devak is a bar to intermarriage. Except; in 
Cutch, a member of the tribe may marry his father’s sister, mother’s 
sister’s or mother’s brother’s daughter. A man is allowed to marry 
two sisters. The Koli custom of a "widow being passed^ on, at the 
death of her husband, to the next younger brother of the deceased 
survives in the tribe and indicates its connection with the primitive 
tribes of Gujarat ; as does also the fact that the family god of one of 
their divisions is found at Pavagad. Two brothers may marry two 
sisters, the elder brother being married to the elder sister and the 
younger to the younger. Polygamy is allowed and practised, but 
polyandry in unknown. 

Girls are married up to the age of fifteen or sixteen ; boys up to 
twenty-five. In the case of well-to-do people, baby marriages are 

(1) Haran Pardhi means hunters of liaran, i.e., black buck. The Kanareso 
equivalent is Chigri Betkar, chigri being the Kanarose for black buck. 
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also in A'-oguo, If a girl is seduced by a caste-man, lie is compelled 
to marry ber after slie has been purified by a Brahman, and he and 
the girl’s father are fined and made to give a dinner to the caste- 
people. If the seducer belong to another caste, the girl is allowed 
to remain in the caste after being purified, and may marry any caste- 
man. If the offence is committed several times, the girl is excom- 
municated. 

The offer of marriage comes from the boy’s father, who has tojiamag 
pay a bride-price of Bs. 33 to the girl’s father. If he cannot pay the 
amount, the bridegroom may serve in his father-in-law’s house for a 
period agreed upon. The day for the marriage is fixed by a Brahman 
who conducts the service. The principal ceremonies of marriage are : 

I'unl'u Idvanc or sagdi, that is, the betrothal, which takes place some 
days before the marriage ; halad, or rubbing the boy and the girl iidth 
turmeric paste ; ruhhavai, or carrying sweetmeats to the boy’s house by 
women from the girl’s ; shiravanli, or reception of the bridegroom in 
a temple b)’- the girl’s party ; and lagm, or the marriage proper, in 
wliich a cloth is held between the bride and bridegroom, marriage 
verses are repeated, and sacred grains of rice are throvni over the pair, 
this being the binding portion. The ceremony of zdl is next per- 
formed, and the bridegroom returns to his house vdth his bride. 

The remarriage of widows is permitted. A widow cannot marry 
her father’s sister’s, mother’s sister’s, or mother’s brother’s son. 

She may marry a younger brother of her deceased husband, provided 
she is more than two years older. If a widow has no children by her 
deceased husband, her intended husband has to pay her a sum up to 
Es. 60. If the intended husband be her- deceased husband’s brother, 
he has to entertain the caste-people to a dinner and pay them Es. 2 to 
Es. 4 in cash. A mdow remarriage is celebrated on a dark night. 
Persons on both sides, a barber, a Brdhman and the caste pancli are 
present on the occasion. The widow and her new husband are seated 
on two low ATooden stools side by side, and the ends of their garments 
are tied into a knot by the Brahman priest. Next, the pair feed each 
other Avith two or three mouthfuls of food, which completes the 
ceremony. 

A husband can divorce a vdfe if he cannot agree with her, or her 
conduct is bad. A wife can divorce a husband if he is impotent, or is 
suffering from an incurable disease like leprosy. In both cases the 
sanction of the caste panch is reqxured. A dworced woman can marry 
again by the Avidow remarriage form after paying a fine to the caste 
pancJi. The caste follow the Hindu law of inheritance. 
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Beligion, 


Death 

core- 

monies. 


Pardiiis belong to tbe Hindu religion, though a few (30) were 
recorded at the 1901 census as Musalmans. Their favourite deities 
are Amba Bhavani, Jarimari, and Khandoba, Those residing in 
the Belgaum district chiefly worship Lakshmi, Durgava and Dyamava. 
In Chitch they worship Gatrad mata. The family goddess of the 
Chavan clan is the devi. of the famous Pavagad hill in Gujarat, that 
of the other four clans'being the Chatarshingi at Saptashxing. They 
also worship aU village gods. Musalman saints are venerated. When 
an epidemic breaks out, the gods are propitiated with blood sacrifices. 
The chief holidays of the Pardhis are the Sliimga and Dasara. They 
do not go on pilgrimages and have no spiritual head. All their cere- 
monies, except the funeral rites, are conducted by Brahmans, who 
are received on terms of equality by other Brahmans. The death 
ceremonies are conducted by the caste elders. 

The dead are buried in a lying position with head to the south. 
In Cutch before burial the great toe of the right foot is burnt. 
Women who die in child-birth and persons who have visited the 
shrines of their family goddesses are burnt. The bones and ashes of 
the burnt are consigned to water. On the tenth day after death, rice 
balls are offered to the deceased, and caste-men are feasted. For the 
propitiation of the deceased ancestors the mahdlaya is performed in 
the dark half of Bhddrapad on the corresponding death-day or the 
new-moon day of that month. 

During the fair weather Pardhis wander from place to place in 
bands of three to six families. The men walk ahead carr 3 dng nets 
and baskets, followed by the women with the wooden cots and mat 
huts, and children carrying earthen pots and pans. Occasionally 
they own a bullock or buffalo, on which are loaded blankets, baskets, 
bamboo sticks, nets, and mats. The long rack-like frames in which 
they fit the delicate horse-hair nooses are most skilfully made, and do 
great damage to the game. While on the move, they live outside of 
villages under bamboo frames covered with matting, or under the 
shade of trees. Their huts are seven feet by four and five feet high, 
with walls and slanting roofs of straw matting, which they roll up 
and carry off in a few moments. If overtaken by rain, they take 
shelter in the nearest village. They have a social organization with 
a head-man called ndik or leader, and settle social disputes at caste 
meeting.?. A person accused of adultery or other grievous sin has to 
pick a copper coin out of a jar of boiling oil. If he picks the coin 
out without harming Hs hand, be is declared innocent. If he refuses 
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to put Ms hand into the jar, or if in putting it in his hand is burnt, 
he is turned out of the caste. 

PardMs are very skilful in making horse-hair nooses. They catch 
pig, antelope, peafowl, partridges, rock-quail, and parrots. Some of 
them fret stone for grinding grain. A few are husbandmen and jaglias 
or village watchmen. Some are day-labourers and some beg. Though 
they have taken to comparatively peaceful habits, they have not got 
rid of their thieving propensities. Wlien in towns and villages selling 
game, they try to find a suitable place for robbery. They commit 
iDurglaries, rob fields, and steal when the chance offers. 

They eat the flesh of goats, sheep, deer, fowls, hogs, peacocks, Fo 
partridges, and quails, and almost all feathered game and fish, and 
drink liquor. In Cutch, hogs, fowl, and feathered game, except 
partridges, are proMbited. 

PHANSE PAPDHIS differ from the bulk of the PardMs in some 
of their social and religious customs. They marry their girls at any 
age. On the marriage day the bride and bridegroom are decked with 
chaplets of fi^pal leaves, a tassel of thread hanging over each temple. 
The skirts of the bride’s and bridegroom’s robes are knotted together 
seven times, the guests tlirow red rice over the pair’s heads, and the 
marriage is complete. Polygamy and widow marriage are allowed 
and practised, but polyandry is unknown. 

They belong to the Hindu religion. The special objects of 
their worship are Yellamma, Tuljd-Bhavani, and Venkatesh, whose 
images are kept tied in cloth and are taken out once a year on 
Marnavami in Ashvin, and worshipped udth an offering of milk . They 
do not observe any of the Hindu holidays and make no pilgrimages. 
They believe in witchcraft and soothsaying. Those who can afford it 
burn the dead, the rest bury. The corpse is carried to the grave by 
three men, one holding the head, a second the feet, and a third the 
waist. On the tMrd day a little molasses and a little clarified butter 
are laid on the grave. TMs is the only funeral rite. No other cere- 
monies are performed to propitiate the deceased ancestors. 

Though ostensibly snarers and hunters, they make their living 
mainly by committing robberies. They openly rob the standing 
crops. The landlords stand in such awe of them that they secure 
their goodwill by submitting to a regular system of blackmail, if 
they refuse to let the ears be taken, they would run a good chance of 
losing the whole crop when it was gathered in the thrasMng floor. 
Some of the Phanse Pdrdhis make and sell baskets. A division of them 
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called Jogircs in Dliarwur make blnck-slone vessels o{ various sizes 
wlucli arc used in Iceoping pickles and sometimes in cooking. In 
addition to tlie fiesli eaten by tlic lYirdliis, cows are said to ha eaten 
by tlie Pliunsc Pardlu's. They drink liquor to excess. 

PARDHI. — A synonym for Tnlcj'iri. 

PARIT. — A sub-division of Mrings. 

Nnmcnnd PARITS, also called Dhobis, numbering PI, 902 (1901), including 
origin. 7^307 males and 7,Gu.O females, arc found in small numbers scattered 
all over the Deccan and the Konkan. Tlie occupation of the caste is 
washing clothes. The term Parit, meaning simply a washerman, 
includes naturally groups that liave little in common beyond their 
occupation. Thus there are hlaratlui, Lingayat, Karaiitlii and Telangi 
Parits. Lingdyat Parits arc separately described under the name of 
Agasa. The Kdmathi and Telangi Parits, being foreigners, do not 
come within the scope of the survey. Another name for hlariitha 
Parits is Kunbi Parits. The follownng particulars apply to Mardtha 
Parits only. 

Divisions. The Mardtha Parits state that they were originally Mardthas,^’’ 
but were severed from the community on account of their having 
taken to washing clothes. They arc divided into two territorial groups, 
Deshi and Konkani, the former residing in the Deccan, the latter in 
the Konlcan. The Konkani Parits are-also Icnown as jMadvals. The 
two divisions neither eat together nor intermarry. The Deshis are 
divided into two divisions, the Proper and Kadus or bastards. They 
speak Mardthi like the Kunbis. The surnames and names of both 
men and women are the same as those of the Mardthds. The Bombay 
Gazetteer (Vol. XVII, page 147) states that persons bearing the same 
surname cannot intermarry ; but recent enquiries point to the 
conclusion that, among the Deshi Parits, marriages are prohibited 
between persons having the same deva/c or marriage guardian, same- 
ness of surnames being no bar to intermarriage. The information 
regarding the devaJes of the caste collected so far is as follows : — 


Name of hil. 

Pawdr 

Gaikwdd 

Surve 

Dalve 


Name of deval:. 

. . The sun-flower. 

Do. 

. . Leaves of Champa (Mesua ferrea). 
Do. do. 


(1) See article on Marathas. It is extremely probable tb. ttliis tradition is 
correct and that Parits, like many occupational castes in the Deccan, were originally 
Marathas, 
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Name of kiiL Name of dcv'ak. 

Kale . . Leaves of tlie tamarind tree. 

Sdlunlce . . Do, do. 

Vagli . . Do. mango tree, 

Kadam . . Do. do, 

Tlie Bombay Gazetteer states that their dcmls consist of five 
lands of leaves or a mango branch, the leaves of the rui 

bush, an Indian millet stalk, flowers or t\\*igs of the l-alamb (Anthocep- 
halus cadamba), and of the ‘purlah creeper. According to one account 
the demh of all the Koukani Parits is the same, viz., the Tcalamh, 
but it is more plausibly asserted that every hul or section has a separate 
devah. Thus, the devah of the Cliavans is the nag or cobra, of the 
Dahns an axe, and of the hlhadiks the I'ohmb. Marriages are prohi- 
bited between members ha\’ing the same devah, and within five degrees 
of relationship. A man may marry his father’s sister’s or mother’s 
brother’s daughter. He cannot marry his mother’s sister’s daughter. 
Amongst the Deslii Parits a man may marry his deceased wife’s sister. 

A Konkani Parit can marry his vofe’s sister during her life-time. 
Amongst the former, two brothers are not allowed to marry two sisters ; 
amongst the latter they can do so. Polygamy is allowed and practised, 
but polyandry is unkno^vn. 

Boys are generally married from twelve to thirty, girls from ten to jiamage 
fourteen and even after the age of puberty. Sexual license before 
marriage is not tolerated. Amongst the Deshi Parits, if a girl commits 
sexual indiscretions with a man of a liigher caste she is retained in 
the caste on her father paying a fine of Rs. 5 to Rs. 25 to the caste 
'panch and on his gi^’ing a dinner to the caste people. If the offence 
is committed with a casteman, the man is similarly punished aud 
compelled to marry the girl. If the man involved belong to a lower 
caste the girl is excommunicated. Amongst the Konkani Parits, girls ■ 
committing such offences are turned out of the caste in all cases. ’ 

The offer of marriage comes from the boy’s father, who has to 
pay a sum of money to the girl’s father if he is poor. The day for 
the marriage is fixed by a Brahman, who conducts the service. The 
marriage ceremonies of Parits do not differ from those of the Kunbis, 

The remarriage of widows is permitted. A \vidow may not marry 
a member of her deceased husband’s section ; but amongst the DesH 
Parits instances are known of widows ha^^ng married their late 
husband’s brothers. Amongst them, a widow remarriage can be 
celebrated on any dark night in the latter half of any month except 
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Ghaitra and BMdrapad. Tke ceremony takes place in a lonely locality 
and is attended only by a few persons. It consists in tying into a 
knot the ends of the couple’s garments. As soon as this is done tbe 
party attending the ceremony return home. It is considered unlucky 
to look on the faces of the pair till the following morning; 

Amongst the Konkani Parits widow remarriage can be celebrated 
on any day. Elderly male members of the caste, a Kasar, a Bhagat, 
a Ghadi and a widow are present on the occasion. The widow and 
her new husband are bathed and taken beyond the village boundary. 
There the widow removes from her person the clothes and ornaments 
given to her by her deceased husband, and puts on those presented 
% the new one. The Kasar puts glass bangles on her wrists and 
toe rings on her toes. Next, the pair are seated on a blanket, a turban 
is placed on the knee of the widow’s new husband, and the widow of 
the party applies red powder to their foreheads, to which she applies 
grains of rice. Then the widow’s new husband takes the turban on 
his knee and puts it on his head ; red powder and rice grains are then 
applied to the foreheads of the bride and bridegroom by ah. the party. 
Two water pots containing water and a copper coin in each, with 
their mouths closed with mango twigs and cocoanuts, are brought into 
close contact with their heads by the Kasar. Next, in order to 
appease the spirit of the widow’s deceased husband, a rupee is tied in 
a piece of cloth and buried on the village boundary. Liquor is then 
served, the skirts of the pair’s garments are tied into a knot, the widow 
takes a cock under her arm and the party start to return to the house 
of the widow’s new husband. When they reach the courtyard, the 
Ghadi waves another cock round their heads and goes away taking the 
cock as a perquisite. The Bhagat cuts a little of the widow’s hair and 
a piece of her robe, and carries away the cock held by her imder her 
arm. The pair then enter the house, wash their hands and feet and 
treat the party to a dinner. Every year a cock is ofiered to pro- 
pitiate the spirit of the widow’s deceased husband. A bachelor is not 
allowed to marry a widow. 

A husband can divorce a wife on the ground of her infidelity. 
The divorce is effected by performing funeral rites in the name of the 
wife. A divorced woman can marry again after the fashion of the 
widow remarriage ceremony. 

The caste follow the Hindu law of inheritance and belong to the 
Hindu religion. Some of them are followers of the Varkari and the 
Kabir sect. Their favmuite deities are Bahiroba, Khandoba, IVIhasoba 
and Bhavani. They also worship the village gods and goddesses. 
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States and in Thana and Poona. Some are residents of Kardchi. while 
a few are scattered over all the principal trade centres and cantonments 
in India. At one time, Gxijardt, and especially Surat in Gujardt, was 
the headquarters of the laymen. Naosari was, and still is, the head- 
quarters of the priesthood. On the acquisition of Bombay by the 
British in 1661 they began to settle in Bombay, which is now their 
headquarters. 

The Community speaks of itself as the Pdrsis. They are, as said 
by Burnouf, “ the noble debris of one of the most heroic and grandest 
people of antiquity They derive their name from the country 
of Pars (or Pars), the Persia proper, from which their ancestors, who 
emigrated to India, derived their origin. It was the country of Pars 
which gave io the whole country its name of Persia. 

Darius, the great Achajmenian Emperor who invaded India, 
spoke of their country as Pdrsa,^^^ and of himself as a Parsi (adam 
Parsa, i.e., I am a Parsi or Persian).^^^ Under this great King, both 
Parthia (Parthva)^'*’ and Persia proper (Parsa)^^^ were included in 
the great Persian Empire. 

King Darius also speaks of lumself as an Arya of the Aryan race 
or an Irani of the Irdnis (Ariya Ariya chithra,^*^^ lit, an Arian, 
of descent from the Aryans). The ancient Medes were closely con- 
nected with the ancient Persians, and so we often hear “ the Medes 
and the Persians ” spoken of together. We find a form of this 
name Iran in Erin, the ancient name of Ireland. The word Ire in 
Ireland also points to the old w'ord Arya. 

The modern Persians speak of the country as Iran, a word 
derived from Avestaic Airyana,^'^ Pahl. Aran, Pers. Iran. Just 
as the Hindus, the Indian Aryas, speak of India as A'ryavarta, the 
Parsis, the Persian Ayas, spoke of Persia as Aryana-vaeja (Iranvej), 

(1) “ Los nobles debris d’un des pouples les plus heroiques at les plus grands de 
1’ antiquite,” (Papiers d’ Eugfene Burnouf, conserves a la Biblioth^quo Nationale. 
Catalogue dresse par M. X«on Feerr, p. 127). 

(2) Behistan Inscriptions I, 1 ; m, 1. Inscriptions of Persepolis, Dr. H. C. 
Tolman’s Guide to the Old Persian Inscriptions, pp. 54, 63 and 77. For various 
references fide Dr. Tolman’s Cuneiform Supplement. Index Verbonim, p. 34. 

(3) Darius’s Inscription on the ancient Suez Canal. Ibid Tolman, Text p. 75. 
Translation, p. 141. Fftfe “ La Stele do Chalouf ” by M. Menant. Vide my Paper on 
“ The Ancient ffistory of the Suez Canal.” (Journal B. B. E. A. Society, Vol. XXIV, 
pp. 163 — 84 fide my “ Asiatic Papers,” Part II, pp. 174 — 195). 

(4) Tolman, Ibid. Text, Transliteration, p, 62. 

(5) Ibid. Text, p. 54. 

(6) Tolman, Inscription of NakshJ Rustam. Transliterated Text, p. 791. 9. 
Translation, p. 146. 

(7) Yt. XVin, 5, Vend I, 3. 
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i.e., tlie seed (vaeja or vij) of the Arians/^^ So, the Indian Pdrsis 
speak of their co-religionists, who have recently come from Persia, 
as Iranis. 

The Ancient Greeks spoke of the ancient cotmtry of the Parsis 
as Persis and of the people as Persoi. Herodotus also speaks of the 
people as Aryans. He says of the Medes that “ these Medes were 
called anciently by all people Arians.” 

In the Old Testament, it is knoAvn by a similar name. According 
to hir. M’Curdy, Elam, which formed a part of the great Persian Empire, 
stood, in some parts, of the Old Testament (Isaiah XXI, 2, Ezekiel 
XXVII, 10, XXXVIII, 5) for Persia, into which it was incorporated.^®^ 
“ The Idngdpm {i.e., the Persian Kingdom), as such, was founded by 
Cyrus, its inhabitants having been anciently called Elamites from 
their ancestor Elam, the son of Shem, and in later times Parthians. ” 

It seems that this name Elam is the same as Eran or Iran, its founder 
Elam being the same as Firdousi’s Erach, whose name is connected 
with Iran. 

The ancient Hindus spoke of them as Parsika. The Vishnu Pura- 
na gives a detailed list of different people, and, in that list, among 
what it calls “ ferocious and xmciviUzed races ” includes Parsikds.^®^ 
Wilson says that they are known both as Parsikas or Partakas. 
“ The first is not a common form in the Puranas, although it is in 
poetical vTitings, denoting, no doubt, the Persians or people of Pars or 
Ears : the latter also read as Paradas, may imply the same as beyond 
(para) the Indus.” It may be noted in this connection that the 
Pahlavas or Pallavas or Pahnavas^®^ (the Parthians) are spoken 
of separately in the Vishnu Purana. 

Wilson speaks of them as “ a northern or north-western nation 
often mentioned in Hindu VT:itings, in Manu, the Ramayana, the 
Puranas, etc. They were not a Hindu people, and may have been some 

(1) Vend. 1, 3. 

(2) Bk. VII, 62. Eawlinson’s Herodotus, Vol., IV, p. 61. Ftefe Rawlinson’s Essay 
on the Medians. Ibid Vol. I, p. 40. Appendix III to Bk. I. 

(3) Rev. Dr. Hastings’ Dictionary of the Bible, p. 701. Vide the word Persia. 

(4) Beeton’s small Bible Dictionary. Vide the word Persia. 

(5) Bk. Ill, Chap. II. The Vishnu Purana, a system of Hindu Mythology 
and Tradition, translated from the original Sanskrit by H. H. Wilson (1840), p. 194. 

(6) Ibid, p. 194. 

(7) Ibid, n. 149. 

(8) Ibid, pp. 189, 195. 

(9) According to Wilson, the form Pahnavas is more usual in the text. Ibid 
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of the tribes between India and. Persia.” Kalidas, in bis Ragbu- 
vanga, also speaks of tbe ancient Parsis as Parsika.^^^ 

Tbe ancient Parsis, tbe ancestors of tbe modern Parsis, and 
tbeir country of ancient Persia are said to bave been referred to 
even in tbe Rigveda. Tbe Parsis (Parsbawa) referred to in tbe 
Rigveda (I, 105-8) are supposed to be tbe ancient Persians or Parsis.^®^ 
Tbe country of Parsu (Parbava) referred to in tbe Rigveda (VIII, 
6-46) is Supposed to be a part of ancient Persia.^^^ Here, a person 
boasts of having looted from a foreign tribe in tbe country of Parsu 
one hundred cattle.^®^ In one place, even tbe Partbians, an off- 
shoot of tbe ancient Persians, who ruled in Persia after Alexander, 
are supposed to bave been mentioned with the ancient Persians or 
Parsis. Both of them are referred to as Purtbu-Parsbavo (Rigveda 
VII, 83-1). Vishtaspa, the patron-king of Zoroaster, is identified 
with tbe Isbtasva of tbe Rigveda.^®^ Many well-known personages 
of ancient Persia referred to in tbe Avesta bave been identified with 
personages mentioned in tbe Rigveda.^'^ 

Some Portuguese writers of India bave spoken of them as Paricos.^®^ 
Some speak of them as Bsparcis. Garcia da Orta, a Portuguese 

(1) Ibid p, 189, n. 61. 

(2) The Raghuvon^a of K6Hdfe -R-ith the commentary of Mallindtha, edited 
by Kdshmdth Pandurang Paraba, 2nd ed. (1882), p. 89. Fourth Canto, couplet 60. 

“ ’Gainst the Persians next. 

He through the desert marched as holy men 

By Sacred Learning smite their inbred foes. 

The senses.” 

The Raghuvan 9 a translated by P. Do Lacy Johnstone (1902), p. 33. Canto IV, 
11, 169-61). This particular portion of the Raghuvan 9 a is supposed to be an allusion 
tothePersiannavy(Joumal,Bongol Asiatic Society, Vol. IV, No. 6 of June 1908, 
p.332). 

(3) “ Key to interpret the Veda ” by Profs. Bhdgvat and Apte. 

(4) Ibid. 

(5) This inroad upon the cattle-farms of the Persians reminds us of a 
statement by a Persian, in his Articles of Paith (Ya 9 na XII, 2), where ho dechires 
his determination to defend the cattle-farms from such inroads (Us gedsh stuye tdyd- 
atcha hazanghatcha). 

(0) Enrad Sheriarji Dadabhoy Bharucha, in his article entitled " The date of 
Zoroaster ” in the K. E. Cama Memorial Volume, edited by mo, p. 8. 

(7) “ Zarathushtra and his Contemporaries in the Rigveda,” by Shapurji 
Kavasji Hodiwnla, B.A. (1913). 

(8) Vide the Anglo-Lusitano of 13th and 27th December 1902, and 3rd, 10th and 
24tU January 1903, wherein are published some Portuguese documents referring 
to the Pdrsis, received by me from Nargol. For a translation of these documents vide 
” The Parsi ” VoL I, No. 7 of July 1906. For a translation of the second and third 
batches of these documents vide “ The Zarthoshti ” Vol. IV, Nos. I and II. 
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medical man, who had landed at Goa on 12th March 1534, and had 
visited a good part of India, speaks of the Parsis as Coaris or Espar- 
cis/^^ Anthony Monserrate, a Portuguese Father, who was at the 
Court of Alcbar (1580 — 1582), also speaks of the Parsis as Coaris/^^ 
This word Coaris is a corrupted form of Gauars or Guebfes used by 
Muhammadans for Fire-worshippers. He also speaks of them as 
Jazenese {i.e., Yazadis) from the town of Jaze (Yezd) in Persia, because 
later on the Parsis (now spoken of by the Parsis of India as Iranis) 
had come from Yezd. Even now, most of the Persian Zoroastrians 
that come to India come from Yezd and Kerman. 

Old Muhammadan writers spoke of them as Gabrs or 
Gaurs in the sense of infidels, a term, which they applied, at times, 
generally to all who were not Muhammadans, including the Hindus, 
but especially to the Parsis. This word “ Gabr ” is variously derived, 
but it is probably the same as Pers. hur, i.e., blind, which word 
can be read gaur and which was changed into Gabr. They called 
them “ blind ” because they thought they were blind to the religion 
of Muhammad. Some Muhammadan authors speak of them as 
Zardushtis ; some as Majusis,^®^ and others as Parsis.^^^ From 
the fact that they held fire in reverence, they are spoken of by 
some Muhammadan writers as Atash-paragtan or Azar paragtan 

(1) “ Colloquies on the Simples and Drugs of India,” by Garcia da Orta, trans- 
lated by Sir Clements Markham (1913), p. 445. 

(2) Mongolioae Legationis Commentarius (Ftde Journal, Bengal Asiastic Society, 
New Series, Vol. VIII (1912), p. 186). 

(3) Por an application of the word to Hindus, vide Amir lihoshro’s poem 
Ashkiye (Elliot’s History of India, III, p.. 649). 

(4) Vide my “Anthropological Papers ” Part I, p. 137 ; Journal of the Anthro- 
poligical Society of Bombay, Vol. V, No. 7, Paper on “ An Avesta Amulet for 
contracting friendship.” 

(5) The Dabistan, Bombay edition of 1277 A.H., p. 266. The 10th Taalim, 2nd 
Nazar. Shea and Troyer’s translation, Vol. Ill, p. 95. 

(6) Farhang-i-Jehangiri. Fide the word Barsam. Quoted by Blochmann in 
the Journal of the Asiastic Society of Bengal, Vol. XXXVII, Part I, No 1 
(1868), p. 14. 

(7) Earhang-i-Jehangiri. Fide the word Azar, Lucknow Lithographed edition 
of 1293 Hijri (1876 A.D.), p. 66., Vide Blochmann’s translation in the above 
Journal. 

(8) (a) Badaoni, in his JIuntakhab-al-Tawarikh. Capt. Lees and Ahmad Ali’® 
Calcutta Text, Vol. II (1865), p. 261 1 • 7. For Blochmann’s translation of this 
passage, vide his translation of Abu Fazl’s Ain-i-Akbari, Vol. I, p. 184. (6) The 
Dabistan (Bombay edition of A. H. 1277, p. 266). Shea and Trover’s translation, 
Vol. Ill, p. 95. 

(9) Abu Fazl’s Ain-i-Akbari. Blochmann’s Text, Vol. I, p. 43, 18th dtn. 

Vide Bloohmann’s translation, Vol. I, p. 48. Azar is an old form of Atash. 
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i.c., Fire-worsliippcrs, Emperor Akbar, tlirougJi his' Prime 
Minister and historian, Abu Faijal, had justified their form 
of worship.^^^ 

The ancestors of tlie present Parsi Community of India came from 
Persia, with wliich India had relations from very early times. 
According to Ferislita, who has based his liistory on the works of various 
Muhammadan autliors, tlicsc relations commenced in the time of the 
ancient Idngs of the Peshdadian dynasty. The Avesta, the Scriptimes 
of the Parsis, refers to India as Ilapta-Hindu.^"^ Darius the Great 
had conquered a large part of northern India, and both tlie Parthian 
and Sassanian Icings had relations with India. Thus, when the Sassa- 
nian Empire fell before the onslaught of the Arabs, and the ancestors 
of the modern Parsis came to India, they came to a country, not 
unknown to them, at least by name and fame. 

The frequent wars of the Sassanian Persians with the Romans 
had so weakened both powers that they could not stand against the 
grooving power of the Arabs, some of whom were at one time subject 
to Persia. Again, a number of weak monarchs had undermined the 
power of Persia. Tliough Yazdazard, the last of the Sassanian 
Idngs, was a comparatively strong and good ruler, he could not stand 
against the growing power of the Arabs, inflamed with vigour and 
energy by the teachings of the new religion of Muhammad. Yazdazard 
was defeated at the battles of Kadesia (A.D. 636) and Nehavend 
(A.D. 611). During his flight and stay at Khorasan, with a view to 
recoup, if possible, his military strength and to make a stand against 
the Arabs, he was murdered at the house of a miller, at the instigation 
of a disloyal general, Mahoui Souri. With his death (A.D. 651), the 
Zoroastrian Empire of Persia ended. A number of Iranians turned 
Muhammadan under pressure. Thousands fled to mountain retreats. 
Some of the fugitive bands went to the mountainous district (Kohistan) 
of Khorasan. This part of Persia being further east, and thus, to a 
certain extent, free from severe molestation, the fugitives lived 
there for nearly 100 years. It seems that some part of the country 
was still ruled over by Zoroastrian rulers, called the Sipahbuds, i.e., 
commanders of soldiers. 

The regions of Tabaristan, Gilan, Mazenderan and the adjoining 
country formed the above-named country of Kohistan. It was in 
749 A.D., nearly 100 years after the overthrow and death of the last 

(1) Ibid. 

(2) Vide my Paper on “ India in the Avesta of the Parsis ” (Journal, Bengal 
Asiatic Society, New Series, Vol. IX, pp. 427 — 36). 
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Zoroasfcrian King Yazdazard, tliat Koliistaii was successfully invaded' 
by the Caliph. Ab-Alkhagyb, who invaded Kohistan, was assisted as a 
guide by one Omar B. Ala’lla, who having lived for some time under 
the protection of one of the Zoroastrian Sipahbuds of the district 
“ was well acquainted with all the roads and mountain tracks.” On 
this invasion of Kohistan a large number of Zoroastrians turned 
Muhammadan. 

According to ancient tradition, as recorded in a poem, the Kisseh- Tm^tio 
i-Sanjan {i.e., the story or history of Sanjan), written in Persian 
verse in 1600 A.D. by Dastur Bahman Kaikobad, the Parsis emigrated to the 
.to India in about 766 A.D. The history of their emigration to India 
and of their dispersion in the different parts of the country, according 
to the Kisseh, is as follows : — 

Zoroaster lived and promulgated his religion in the time of King 
Gushtasp. His religion thrice met with decline. The first occasion 
was at the time of Sikandar (Alexander) who biunt the sacred books. 

Thus 300 years after Zoroaster, the religion was destroyed. Ardeshir 
(Babakan, the founder of the Sassanian dynasty) brought about a 
revival assisted by Ardai Viraf. There was again a decline, and King 
Shapur again brought about a revival. Dastur Adarbad Marespand 
had a hand in this re^dval. Then the third decline came in the time 
of Yazdazard, when a Jud-din (a king of another faith) occupied the 
throne of Persia. From that time, Iran was broken. Both the laymen 
and the Dasturs had to conceal themselves to observe their religion. 

Some retired to Kohistan (in Khorasan) for 100 years. Thence they 
had to retire to the city of Ormuz where they lived for 15 years. 

The first Parsis who came to India after the Arab conquest, came 
from this Kohistan, to which on the final overthrow and death of 
Yazdazard in 651 A.D. their forefathers of two or three previous 
generations had fled, and where they remained for about 100 years 
(about 751 A.D.). To avoid rebgious persecution, they left the 
country and went to Ormuz, from whence they sailed to India. The 
date of this event, viz., about 751 A.D., as determined from the Parsi 
poem, corresponds closely with the date (749 A.D.) of the Arab 

(1) Prof. Rehatsek’s article on “ The Baw and Gaobarah Sepahbuds along tbe 
southern Caspian shores (Journal, B. B. R. A. Society, Vol. XII, pp. 410—4,^. 

(2) For an English translation of this poem, vide Journal, B. B. R. A. Society 
Vol. I, pp. 167 — 191. Vide Anquetil Du Perron’s Zend Avesta, Tome I, Partfe I. pp, 

18 — 123. Vide for extracts, my Paper entitled “A few events in the eaih-historv 
of the Parsees nlth their dates.” Vide the Kisseh-i-Sanjan, edited frr llr. R. B. 
Paymaster for text and translation, vide Mr. M. R. Unwala’s Utbozrized tesi c: 
the Persian Rivayat, Vol. II, p. 344, el. seq. 

(3) Vide my book, Dastur Bahman Kaikobad and the Kiss^h.S-Sanfan fJfir 

pp, 8-9. ‘ 
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invasion under Omar B. Ala'lla, arrived at by Prof. Eehatsek, on 
the authority of the Muhammadan historians of Tabaristdn. 

After staying at Ormuz for 15 years, they thought it advisable to 
withdraw from that place also and to sail to India, where they landed at 
Diu in Kathiawar and remained for 19 years. Embarking again at that 
port, they were overtaken by a storm, when they prayed to God for 
safety, and declared, that if they landed in safety they would found a 
Fire-Temple. Their prayer was answered and they landed at Sanjan, 
where ruled a king named Jadi-Rana. Their leader, a Dastur, went 
before the king and prayed for quarters. The subjects of the king 
were mlling to receive them ; but the king, seeing them armed, 
became alarmed. He sought information from them regarding their 
religion, manners and customs, and then gave them quarters on 
certain conditions. 

The principal conditions on which the Parsis were allowed to land 
and found a colony, were, according to the Easseh-i-Sanjan, the 
following : — 

1. To explain at first the principal customs of their religion. 

2. To give up the language of their mother-land of Persia 

and to adopt in its stead that of the new country of India. 

3. Their women to adopt the dress of Indian women. 

4. To disband themselves, and not to use arms, 

5. To perform the marriage ceremony in the evening 

(Shamgeh). 

The Raja seems to have been afraid at first of the armed 
immigrants, and to have desired to take precautions before giving 
them an asylum in his country. 

The Dastur re-assured the Raja, saying : “ Do not be afraid of us. 
No harm will come through us to this coimtry. We shall be the friends 
of the whole of India (Ham6 Hindustanra yar bashim). We 'ivill 
destroyyourenemies.” Then he thus explained the principal customs 
which they obser\*ed: They were worshippers of God (Yazdan- 
parast), held the sun and moon in reverence, held fire, water and the 
cow in esteem, and looked 'ivith respect on all creatures of God. They 
wprc, as a religious symbol, the Kn^li (Sacred thread) with 72 threads. 
The women in their sickness remained secluded, not looking at the 
sun, the sky or the moon, and avoiding contact with fire and water, 
which are believed to contain in themselves the essence of light (nur). 
The period of sickness being over, they washed and were then free of 
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pollution. Similar abstinence was observed for 40 day.s after child- 
birth. 

On rccei\’ing tliis account of the religious customs of the Parsis> 
which wore not unlike those of the people of his o\\7t countr}^ the Raja 
gave them quarters on his land. The Ivissch-i-Sanjan speaks thus of 
the founding of the new colony : 

“ A place in the desert was accepted. The ground was c.xcollcut 
and they made it the place of their abode. The place was acceptable 
to all persons. A city was created wlicre there was formerly a desert. 
It was an uncultivated and unpopulated desert. All the j-oung and 
the old lauded there. When the Dastur.‘?aw the good place, he found 
it to be a sviitablc place for abode. The Dastur gave it the name of 
Saujan, and it was made prosperous like the country of Iran. ” 

Five vears afterwards they consecrated there their fire and found- 
ed a Fire-temple, the first of its kind to be founded by the immigrants. 
It ap])ears that, when they founded the Fire-temple, they sent to Kliora- 
siin in Persia for the sacred articles {aVU) required for the ceremonial 
consecration of the sacred fixe. TJius, the Zoroastrians in Khorasan 
came to know that a band of their co-religionists had settled well in 
India. Thereupon, a number of other Zoroastrians whom wo may 
call a second band of refugees or emigrants, came to India, perhaps 
with the very party who brought the sacred requisites to India. 

For about 300 years most of them seem to have remained at San- 
jan, though a few dispersed in various directions, going to I^ankauer^ 
Broach, Variav, Anklesar, Cambay and Naosari. In another 200 years 
the dispersion seems to have been complete. As the Kisseh savs ; 
“ By that time, (only) some houses of Dasturs remained in the citv of 

(1) There exist certain Shlokns, si.xtcen in number, which are bcher^-f 
have been composed by a learned Parsi Dastur, to explain the 
customs of his people to the Kaja and his Hindu courtiers. (Vide the- 
Antiquar 3 ’ of 5th Juno 1872, Vol. I, p. 214, for an English translation <•: zu-'---- 
Shlokas, and Dastur Aspandyaiji Kamdin’s “Kadimtarikh Pario ni Ks.r’.T'' r- 
Gujaniti translation. Vide Dr. Drummond’s “ Grammatical Parts of the Ozzisv:-'-- 
Slahrattco and English Languages (1808). Vide Mr. Shapurji Kavasji 
article entitled “The Seventeen Sanskrit Shlokas, recited before kin:: Ji-Z I:---"" 
in the Dastur Dr. Hoshang Jamasp Memorial Volume pp. 70 ct. srj.) " 

It appears that since their vorj- first arrival, the Parsis have Wz 
explain to their Hindu brothom of their adopted countrj’, the tenets e; 
and their manners and customs. With this view in mind, the earlv 
composed the above Shlokas but also translated some of their zr- - i,- 

. The Trustees of the Parsi Panohayat have had the Te.xts of tl.e-V t-ik" L- 

compositions, prepared at the hanefe of the late Ervad Sheriarji .fl ,'\V 

The texts are to be published in seven parts, four of which wen Vt 

the life time of the learned author. The other three parts v.-il] j-.'. llC' 

All these are published under the title of “the Collected .Ss-tb:- — -A-Ll, 

Parsis”. 

H 116—24 
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Sanjan. ” Among those that remained was a priest named Khush- 
mast who lived there with his son Khujaste.^’^^ ■ 

About 1490 A.D. a catastrophe fell upon those who remained 
at Sanjan. The King of Gujarat, Sultan Mahmud, acting upon 

(1) The Kisseh-i-Sanjan is silent as to what became of the other priests. Bnt 
another Persian account, written in verso in 1765 A.D. by Dastur Shapurji Manockjee 
Sanjana (1735 — 1805) under the title of Kisseh-i-Zarthushtian-i-Hindustan, i.e., the 
Story of the Zoroastrians of India, says that the priests also had dispersed with the 
laymen to different parts of Gujarat. In order to avoid differences in future, they 
amicably fixed territorial limits within which different priests wore to carry on their 
sacerdotal work. 

These territorial divisions which were five in number were and are still known as 
Panthaks. The five divisions are as follows ; — 

1. Sanjan from the river Dantur (Dantora) to the river Par, which has given 
its name to Pardi (Pdr-nadi) near Udwada. The Mobeds or priests practising 
their profession within these h'mits were known as Sanjdna Mobeds. 

2. Prom the river Par to the river of Bariav. These priests were Naosa- 
rians, f.e., Naosari Mobeds. 

3. From Bariav to Anklesar. Those priests are known as Godarians (now 
known as Godavras). 

4. From Anklesar to Khambayat (Cambay). These were Broach Mobeds. 

5. Khambayat. These priests were known as Khambatas. 

This division of Panthaks seems to have taken place in about 1290 A.D. 

(2) As to who this Sultan Mahmud was, Parsi tradition says that it was Mahmud 
Bogada, who reigned in Gujardt from 1459 to 1513 A.D. This tradition is recorded 
in the writings of Parsi Dasturs like Moola Feeroz (1808, in his manuscript History 
of the Parsis), Aspandiarji Kamdim (1826, Kadim tarikh, pp. 199-200) and 
Frdmji Aspandiarji Eabadi (1831, Hadisha nameh, p. 122) and accepted by European 
scholars, like Anquetil Du Perron (1771, Zend Avesta Tome I, Partio I, p. 321, 
marginal note). Dr. Drummond (1808. The Grammatical Parts of the Guzerattee, 
Mahratta and English languages, vide the word Parsi), Dr. Wilson (1842, Journal, B. 
B. K. A. S., Vol. I, p. 182 n.) and hlr. Ramsay (1872 Indian Antiquary, Vol. I, p. 213). 
But, latterly. Sir J amos Campbell, the learned writer of the Bombay Gazetteer, doubted 
that it was Mahmud Begada. and thought that it was Alaudin Khilji. Campbell 
seems to have been misled by a faulty translation of tho IGsseh-i-Sanjan and by 
Elliot’s translation of a few lines from Amir Khosru’s Ashakiye. Elliot, while 
speaking of tho “ Conquest of Gujarat, Chitor, Jildlwa, Siwana ” says ; “ The poet 
passes to tho conquests of Alau-d-din in Hindustan. Ulugh Khan sent against the 
Rdi of Gujarat, “ where the shores of the sea were filled to the brim ivith the blood of 
tho Gabrs.” (Elliot, Vol. Ill, p. 549). Sir J. Campbell, not having looked into the 
original Persian of Amir Khosru, was misled by tho word ‘ gabrs,’ and, though he knew 
that tho word was, at times applied even to the Hindus, thought that it referred 
to tho Parsis, and so identified the massacre of about 1,400 Parsis, referred to in the 
Kis.sch-i-Sanjan, wth this massacre referred to by Amir Khosru. But, when wo refer 
to tho original Persian, wo at once see very clearly that it is tho Hindus who are 
referred to hero as tho gahrg. The lines which follow those quoted by Elliot and which 
misled Campbell, say : “ He (Aldu-d-din) spread destruction in Somndth in such a 
way that the chariot of the idol temple was frightened, &c. ” Here, we find that it is 
a clear allusion to tho conquest of the city where stood the hol^' temple of Somndth. 
so often invaded by Mahomed Guznavi, and that the massacre of the Gabrs, hero 
referred to, is tho massacre of tho Hindus of the holy city. Thus wo see that, had 
Camplx:!! had before him a few more linos from Amir Khoshni than those translated 
by Elliot, ho would not have doubted tho tradition which said that tho Mahmud of tho 
Ki'^oh-i-Sanjan was Jfahmud Begada. Again, Eastwick, whose translation of tho 
Kis-eh-i-Sanjan ho followed, misread and mistook a proper name (Chdnga-shdh) for 
a common name, and so led him to some doubts. 
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some information about Sanjan and its ruler (by this time, Cbam- 
paner bad passed into the hands of the Muhammadans) ordered his 
prime minister, Alafkhan, to conquer Sanjan. The Hindu king of 
Sanjan, hearing of this, sent for the leaders of the Parsi colony, and, 
reminding them of the help they had received from the hands of his 
predecessors when they first landed at Sanjan, asked their help to 
repel the invasion. The Parsis fought for their Eaja, imder the 
leadership of Ardeshir. At first, they, in company with the army 
of their Hindu king, succeeded in repelling the attack ; but subse- 
quently, when Alaflchan renewed his onslaught with a larger army, 
they were defeated, and Ardeshir was killed. The Hindu Prince 
(Rae-zadah, Shah Zadah) was also Idlled, and Sanjan fell into the 
hands of the Muhammadans. Most of the surviving Parsis fled with 
their Sacred Fire to the adjoining hill of Bahrut, where they remained 
for 12 years. They then came down with the Sacred Fire and settled 
at Bansda or Wansda, the Parsis of which place welcomed them.- 
The Sacred Fire remained at Bansda for 14 years. 

At this time there lived at Naosari a religious minded and charit- 
able Parsi Changa bin Asa (Changashah). He was a leader of the 
Naosari Parsis and a great friend of the poor of his community. One 
year, he, with certain others, went to Bansda to pray before the 
Sacred Fire on the Adargan festival. Some time after his return, 
he represented to his people at Naosari (which then seemed to have 
a larger Parsi population than that at Bansda), that it would be 
better if the Iranshah Fire were brought to Naosari. The Naosari 
people agreeing, he arranged with the Sanjan priests who attended 
on the Sacred Fire at Bansda to bring it to Naosari. Three priests 
of Sanjan with their families also went to Naosari with the Sacred 
Fire. They were Nagan Ram, Dastur Khorshed Kamdin (Qiamuddin) 
and Dastur Chayan (or Janian) bin Sahiar (or Sayar). 

From Naosari, owing to some quarrel between the local priests 
and the Sanjan priests in attendance on the fire, it was removed first 
to Bulsar and then to Udwara, where it is still burning. 

The Kisseh-i-Sanjan, which gives an account of the emigration 
and dispersion of Parsis in Gujarat, does not give the exact dates 
of the several events, but simply says that such an event happened 
so many years after such another event, and that event so many 
years after another. It begins with the doAvnfall of the rule of Yaz- 
dazard, and then says that 100 years after the event, the ancestors 
of the Indian Parsis remained as fugitives in Khorasan, and then went 
to Ormuz, where they remained for 15 years, and then went to Diu 
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in Kntiiiawar in India, wJiere they stayed for 19 years, and so on. 
There is thus scope for difference of opinion as to the exact date of 
the above events. 

But in this history of the Parsis in India, there is one important 
event whicli is connected Avitli an incident in the history of India, of 
which the date is fixed on tlic authority of several Muhammadan 
historians. Talcing this as a starting point, we are in position to 
test and fix approximately the dates given by the Persian poem. 

This incident in the history of India is the conquest of the fort- 
ress of Champd.uer in Gujardt by Mahmud Begada, the Icing of Gujarat 
(1459 to 1513). According to the Mirat-i-Sikandari, the Tabakat-i- 
Akbari, the Tarikh-i-Fireshta, etc., the date of this event of the 
conquest of the fort of Champaner was 1484. Now this important 
event in the history of India is referred to in the Kisseh-i-Sanjdn, 
as having occurred previous to the time when Sultan Mahmud captured 
Sanjdn and forced the Parsis to leave it. 

Thus, relying on the authority on the date of this conquest of 
Champaner by Mahmud Begada of Gujarat, and weaving round this 
date the events mentioned in the Kisseh-i-Sanjan, we arrive at ap- 
proximate dates for the several events in the history of the community. 
These are shown in the following table. The dates of events other 
than those referred to in Kisseh-i-Sanjan are given on the authority 
of other writings. 

Events. Date in A.D. 


The fall of the Persian Empire on the death of 
Yazdazard 

Arrival at Ormuz after a stay of 100 years in the 
mountainous district of Khorasan 
Arrival at Diu after a stay of 15 years at Ormuz 
Arrival at Sanjan after a stay of 19 years at Diu 
Foxmdation of the Fire-temple at Sanjan 
The Dispersion begins 

The Division of the Parsi centres into panihahs 
The conquest of Sanjan by the Muhammadans and 
the consequent flight to the mountain of Bahrut. 
Arrival at Bansda with the Sacred Fire . . 

Arrival at Naosari mth the Sacred Fire . . 

Arrival at Bulsar with the Sacred Fire 
Arrival at Udwada with the Sacred Fire . . 


651 

751 

766 

785 

790 

1090 

1290 

1490 

1502 

1516 

1741 

1742 


(1) Anquetil Du Perron gives the date of arrival at Bulsar as 1744, and that 
the arriv.al at Udwada as 1761, 
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The above account covers the origin and history of the commu- 
nity as a whole. Tlie priests of the comimmity trace their descent in 
India from one Neryosang Dhaval and his cousins. This Neryosang 
Dhaval seems to have lived in or about the 12th century A.D. 

Ha%ang brought down the traditional history, on the authority 
of the ICisseh-i-Sanjan, to the time of the removal of the Sacred Fire, 
named Mn Shah, to Udwada, let us follow the history of the Commu- 
nity to the time, when, after the acquisition of Bombay from the 
Portuguese by the British, they settled in large numbers in Bombay. 
Their growth in the principal Piirsi centres referred to in the Kisseh 
will be described. It is not proposed in this article to refer to the 
Parsis in the Punjdb and Sind, who seem to be the descendants of 
some other bands that came to India at or about the time when the 
ancestors of the Gujardt Pdrsis came and settled at Sanjdn. All 
trace of these is now lost. They appear to have changed their reli- 
gion and become absorbed in the population of northern India. 
Reference Avill be made to the above centres in the order in which 
they axe named in the Kisseh, which order, let it be noted, is not 
chronological. 

The first place mentioned in the Kisseh-i-Sanjan as one of the tovms 
to wliich the Pdrsis went from Sanjdn is Vdnkdner. We know nothing 
of the Pdrsis who went there. It is possible that the Avriter referred 
not to Vdnkdner in Kathidwdr but to a small place in the Surat 
District with a similar name. 

Anklesar and Broach, both situated on the banks of the Karbudda, 
wliich are mentioned in the Kisseh-i-Sanjan, seem by the middle of 
the thirteenth century to have largely increased in population. It 
seems that the Parsis of Broach built a brick Tower of Silence to meet 
the growing wants of their city iu or before the thirteenth century. 
In 1309 they had built a second Tower. It is to these towers that 
Jordanus refers in 1322 in his Mirabilia,^^^ In most of the Bivayats 
which contain the replies from the Zoroastrians of Pershi to the 
religious questions sent to them by the Gujarat Parsis. Anklesar and 
Broach are mentioned with Khambayet (Cambay). Surat and Xao.sari. 
These Rivdyats begin in the year 1478 and continue for about three 
centuries. 

Varid.v near Surat is the next place mentioned iu the ICis.^eh-i- 
Sanjan as a town to which the Parsis went from Sanjdn and settled 
But very little is Icnown of the Parsis of that place. Tradition 

(1) Mirftbilia of Jordanus, p. 21, quoM bv the Bonsloy 
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says that they were massacred there in large numbers. It is said, 
that the local Eaja demanded a large tribute, and, when they refused 
to pay, sent troops to enforce the payment which were driven off. 
One day, when the males were all engaged in a festivity, the Edja 
again attacked tliem and massacred the women and children without 
mercy. The day was, and to a certain extent, is still observed by 
some Pdrsis of Surat, who perform the usual religious ceremonies 
in honour of those who died at Variav. * 

Anklesar developed a flourishing Parsi population ; and in 1517 
a Tower of Silence and a Fire-temple were built there. In 1616, 
the Parsis of Swally (Sumari), then increasing in importance, and, 
later the scene of numerous naval encounters between European 
rivals for Indian trade, sent for priests from this town. Similarly 
in 1659, the Pdrsis of Tana near Surat sent for a priest. 

A Muhammadan writer who lived in Delhi about 1211- A.D. 
represents the Parsis as living at Cambay at the end of the eleventh 
Century and as having some influence -with the Hindus there. The' 
writer, whose work is spoken of as a “ Eomance in History ” and as 
possessing “ no real value in point of authenticity,” represents them 
as conspiring with the Hindus and being mischievous to the 
Muhammadans there. Lieutenant. H. Eobinson represents them as 
being mischievous to the Hindus there.^®^ Without discussing the truth 
of these statements, it may be assumed from these writers’ remarks 
that between the 11th and 13th centuries the Pdrsis at Cambay 
had increased both in numbers and influence. A few families are 
stiU to be found there, but owing to the loss of their liquor 
business, live in poverty. 

The Parsi centre demanding greater attention is Naosari, because, 
at the same time that it grew in population, it became the head- 
quarters of the Parsi priest-hood and the seat of some literary activity. 
By 1142 the Parsi population there must have greatly increased, 
because, in that year, they sent for a priest from Sanjan. Kamdin 
Zarthosht was the first priest to go to Naosari.^*^ The Parsi popula- 

* Vide The Parsi manuscript on the ritual of Bajs, ■written about 160 years ago. 

(1) Manlana N’uru-d-din Muhammad Ufi. His -work is named, “ Ja-wami’ul* 
Hikayat wa LawAmi’ul-Riwayat (t.e.. Collections of Stories and Illustrations of 
Histories). Vide Elliot’s History of India, 'Vol. II, pp. 162 — 64. 

(2) Brigg’s Ferishta, Vol. I, p. 212 n. 

(3) “ Historical Narrative of the City of Cambay ” as given in the Selections 
from the records of the Bombay Government (No. XXVI, New Series) compiled by 
R. Hughes Thomas. Vide my “ Few Events in the Early History of the Parsis, 
pp. 19 — 21 for some further particulars.” 

4) Khan Bahadur B. B. Patel’s PArsi PrakAsh, Vol. I, p. 2. 
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lion there having increased, a Parsi lady hMlanbui, wife of Behram, 
had built at her own expense, a Tower of Silence and a Fire temple 
for the performance of religions ceremonies/'^ The Parsis of Naosari 
still commemorate her name in their Dlmf-nircmg inayer. Her date 
is not known ; but it would appear to be not later than the 14th 
or loth century. The ruins of the brick Tower by this lady are 
still ^^sible. In 1533, another tower of stone was built by Mdneck, 
the son of Chdnga Asa (Chdngasha) referred to in the Kisseh-i-Sanjdn. 

With the growth of the Parsi jmj^ulation, Naosdri became the 
headquarters of the Parsi priest-hood and has so continued to the 
present day. The first Parsi priest wlio settled in Naosdri in 1142 A.D . 
was Kdmdin Jarthosht. Some 73 years later, f.c., in 1215 A.D. his two 
sons Eana Kamdin and Mobed Kamdin sent for more priests from 
Sanjan, from which it may be inferred that by that time the 
Parsi population must have considerably increased. It is said that, 
in response to this call, there went to Naosdri from Sanjan Horn 
Bahmanydr with his son Faredun and his family. On the death 
of Horn Bahmanydr and Faredun, the latter’s three sons Asa, 
Mdhiydr and Chdnda carried on the sacerdotal work. It is from these • 
tliree sons and from the two sons Edna and Mobad of the jBirst comer, 
that all the present Pdrsi priests of Naosdri, derive their descent. 
From Naosari, ivith its growing priestly population, the Parsis 
of other tornis and villages sent for priests, — Bulsar in 1414 A.D. 
and Diu in 1590 A.D. 

Having become the headquarters of the Pdrsi priesthood, 
Naosdri developed a certain literary activity. Thus, the Persian 
Virdf-ndmeh Imomi as Virdf-i-Kausi, was ivritten in 1533 by one 
Kaus Faribourz from Persia at the instance of a son and grandson 
of Chdnga Shah. Then followed the work of Dastirr Bahnian Kaikobad 
who recorded in Persian verse in 1600 A.D. imder the title of 
Kisseh-i-Sanjdn, the traditional account of the emigration of the Parsis 
from Persia to India and of their settlement in various jmrts of tlie 
country which has been quoted above. Tliis account was admitted 
by the author to be based on older accounts. 

By this time, the Pdrsis of Naosari and Sur.it seem to have 
attracted considerable attention from the other coninumities amou" 
whom they lived. Abu Fazl refers to the Parsis of Eandor near Surat? 
Akbar, when he took Smat, being desirous to Imow something 

( 1 ) IlUp. 7. 
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more about them, sent for Dastur Meberji Eina from Naos^ri and 
bad an interview with bim at Kankra Kbari near Surat (1573), 
Later, wben be beld assemblies of tbe learned clergy of different faitbs 
(1576 — 79), be sent for this Dastur to take part in tbe discussions. It 
was in recognition of bis services, that Akbar gave tbe Dastur a grant 
of land at Naosari, and it was in appreciation of these services to 
tbeir community that tbe Parsis of Naosari formally appointed Dastur 
Meberji Eana tbeir Dastur or Head priest, and gave bim ecclesiastical 
power over other priests. Thus, this Dastur founded at Naosari tbe 
Meberji Eana family of Dasturs who still rule as Dasturs tbere.^^^ 

It was tbe same interest in Old Parsi subjects that seems to have 
led Akbar to send for a Parsi Dastur, Dastur Ardesbir, from Persia, to 
help bis lexicographer vutb Iranian lore in compibng bis Persian 
Dictionary — the Parbang-i-Jehangiri ; and it was the same interest 
that seems to have drawn him to Dastur Azar Kaivan, tbe author of tbe 
Mukasbefat-i-Azar Kaivan, a learned Parsi of sophistic doctrines and 
views, who bad come from Persia, ■wutb a few disciples and subse- 
quently died at Patna at the ripe old age of 85, in 1614 A.D. 

lATien tbe Parsis settled in different towns and began to prosper, 
they developed a special interest in tbe origin of tbeir rebgious customs 
and observances, and sent special messengers to Persia, where tbeir 
co-religionists lived in large numbers in Yezd and Kerman to pursue 
inquiries further. Many such messengers went to ^*ersia between 1478 
and 1768 A.D., bearing interrogatories from Naosari, Surat, Broach and 
Anklesar. The replies are known as Eivayats and are appealed to for 
guidance in all Teligious controversies. 

Tbe city of Surat is not mentioned in tbe Kisseb-i-Sanjdn among 
those cities to which tbe Parsis went from Sanjan to settle. It appears 
that the growth of Surat as a commercial town is of more recent 
times. Eander on the opposite banks of tbe Tapti has an older history 
than Surat. Surat had its o^yn trade formerly ; but it was only 
with tbe advent of tbe European Powers in India, that it grew into 
importance. Tbe Portuguese first came there in tbe beginning of 
tbe sixteenth century. Tbe Parsis seem to have settled there in tbe 
fifteenth century. In the first Rivayat of Nariman Hoshang (1478), 
there is mention of Parsis at Surat. They bad no Tower of Silence 
there until the sixteenth century. On occasions they carried tbe 
dead bodies to the Towers of Silence at Naosari and Broach. A 
Tower was built there by Nanabhoy Poojiajee who died in 1667 
A.D. Tlie JIaratha depredations in the eighteenth century, when 

( 1 ) Vttic my “ The lYirsis nt tlio Court of Akbar and Pafitur Mchorji Edna 
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Naosari had no sufficient protection against their inroads, drove 
many Parsis to settle in Surat. Even the Sacred Fire (Iran Shah), 
which, as related above, was brought there from Wansda, had to 
be removed once (1733 to 1736) from Naosari to Surat, The second 
and third Towers were built in 1725 and 1742 A.D. It is said that 
in the eighteenth century there were about 20,000 Parsi families 
at Surat.^^^ Other Towers were built there in 1734, 1771, 1827 (for 
the Parsis living in the suburb of the Rustampura), 1828 (at Kankra 
Khadi), 1883 (for the Bhagarsath Mobeds from Naosari). Surat 
has by this time two Fire-temples of the first grade (Atash Behram) 
and twelve Fire-temples of the second grade (Atash Adaran). Before 
Bombay, Surat was the headquarters of the Parsis. Many Parsi 
families of Bombay trace their descent from Surat. With the increase 
in European factories, many families grew in wealth, power and 
influence. Some of these factories had Parsis as their brokers, and 
one of them seems to have had a hand in hastening the capture 
of Broach by the English.^^^ 

It seems that at the time when they began to disperse from 
Sanjan and to settle in the north in the various parts of Gujarat, 
and, even earlier, some of them began to go to the south. From the 
Pahlavi inscriptions at the Kanheri caves in the Salsette, about 20 
miles from Bombay, we find, that some Parsis who, from their names 
seem to be fresh arrivals from Persia, visited the caves first in 999 
and then in 1021. Some time before 1322, Parsis seem to have 
settled at Thana about 15 miles from Bombay. Jordanus, a French 
monk-traveller, who travelled from Thana to Broach in 1322, speaks 
of Parsis in the country through which he, travelled. Odoric of 
Prodenone, an Italian monk-traveller refers to Parsis at Thana in 1323 
A.D.^®^ They seem to have been very numerous until about 1533 
A.D. when the Portuguese conquered Salsette and with it Thana also. 
Tradition, as related by Mr. B. B. Patel,^®^ says that the Portuguese, 
who are known to have been very intolerant in India in the matter 


(1)1 describe some of the above events on the authority of “ The History of Surat ” 
(in Gujarati 1890), by Mr, Edalji Burjorji Patel. 


(2) Ftde my paper before the B. B. R. A. Society entitled, “A few Notes on 
Broach from an Aitiquarian Point of View” (Journal B. B. R. A. Society 
Vol. XXII, pp. 229 — 323). Vide my Asiatic Papers, Part II, pp. 43-68). 

(3) Ftde the late Mr. K. R. Gama’s Jarthoshti Abhyds, i.e., Zoroastrian Studies 
Nos. 2, 3 and 4 for their decipherment and translation in Gujarati, 

(4) Jules Jordanus IVDrablia, p, 21 quoted in the Bombay Gazetteer. fVol. IX’ 
Part II, Gujarat Parsis). 


(5) “ Cathay and the Way thither” by Yule, revised by Dr. H. Cordier (1913) 
Vol. II, p. 117. 


(6) Parsi Prakdsh I, p. 51 n. 
H 116—25 
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of religion, attempted to convert them by force/^> To avoid such a 
fate they invited the leading Portuguese officers to a feast and treated 
them to an orgy of strong drink, whereupon, talcing their wives and 
children,-they left Thana in a body, and settled at Kalyan, where a Parsi 
Tower of Silence is said to have been built in 1533 A.D. A number 
of Parsis still live at Kalydn which has a Fire-temple and more than 
one Tower of Silence. A Pa,rsi of Bombay, visiting Kalydn about 
60 years ago, distinguished a difference of tone and style in the 
Gujardti which the Pdrsis of that town spoke. Later a large number 
of Pdrsis again settled in Thana. This was when Cowasji Rustomji 
Patel, the grandson of Dorabji Nanabhoy, the first Parsi settler 
and Patel of Bombay, was given by the British Government the 
Patelship of Thana and a number of other adjoining villages. This 
was in about 1774 A. D. when this part of Salsette came into 
the hands of the British, under a treaty with the Maratha Chief 
Raghunathrdo Daddsaheb. At this time, Cowasji Patel and his 
brother Dorabji helped and encouraged the Parsis to settle at Thana, 
where they have now a Fire-temple and Towers of Silence. In 1775, 
the above-named Cowasji Patel was honoured by the Government 
with a Dress of Honour for the successful Patelship in Bombay, 

The history of the Parsis in Bombay is a long one. A summary ' 
of the leading incidents from their first arrival up to the end of the 
eighteenth century will be found in Appendix A at the end of this 
volume. 

The Parsis do not admit outsiders into their community. As a 
body they do not ordinarily intermarry with members of other 
communities. Formerly some Parsis had children by irregular 
marriages or by cohabitation with women of other communities. 
Such connections have always been disapproved ; but the children so 
born were up to a few years ago, under exceptional circumstances, 
admitted into the fold with the special permission of the Parsi 
Punchayet, who registered Parsi marriages. Of late, since the work 
of registration has passed into the hands of the Registrar of Parsi 
Marriages, under the Parsi Marriage and Divorce Act (Act No. XV of 
1865), the Parsi Punchayet has ceased to exercise any control over such 
admissions, and cases have occurred wherein the children bom of 
such irregular rmions were indiscriminately admitted. 

Recently, when the question of intermarriage with aliens or mem- 
bers of other communities was discussed, the community considered 

(1) For Evidence of Portuguese intolerance see Khafi Khan in Elliot’s History 
of India, Vol. VII, pp. 344-345, The Apostles of India ” by Dr. J. N. Ogilvie, 
p. 437, and my “ Eow Events in the Early History of the Parsis, pp. 23 — 26. 
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tlie question of cliildrcn born of irregular unions. The community, 
as a body, assembled at a public meeting at the Allbless Bang on 16th 
April 1905, to receive the Eeport of a Committee appointed for the 
purpose, resolved to disallow thereafter the admission of such child- 
ren. The Resolutions passed at the meeting on both the subjects, 
mz., (1) Marriage with women of other religions and the admission of 
them and all aliens into the fold and (2) the admission of the children 
of irregular unions, were as follows : — 

The First Resolution. 


“ That this meeting of the Anjuman (Community) acknowledges 
the receipt of the report dated the 2nd of Mareh 1905, of the Committee 
appointed by the Zoroastrian Anjimian (Community) on the 2nd of 
August 1903 for the purpose of inquiring into the matter of the question 
of admitting persons of other religions into the Zoroastrian religion, 
which (report) has been printed and published and has been dis- 
tributed here, and resolves that looldng to the present religious, social 
and other conditions of the Parsi Community, it is improper to admit 
people of other religions or Communities into the Parsi-Zoroastrian 
Community for the reason that this act is apt to break the originality 
and unity of the Community and is injurious to the Community. ” 

The Seeond Resolution. 


“ This meeting of the Anjuman (Community) resolves as 
follows : — 

(a) That people of other communities or religions claiming 
in any way to have been admitted into the Parsi-Zoroastrian Com- 
munity have no manner of right whatever to enjoy the benefits 
of any of the Dharamna Funds (i.e., religious or charity Funds) 
and places, such as Atash-Behrams, Adarians or Daremehers 
(i.e., Fire-temples), Dolchmds (Towers of Silence), Dharamshalas, 
etc., of the entire Parsi-Zoroastrian Commrmity, at this place 
and at places up-country and to claim admittance to meetings of 
the Parsi-Zoroastrians or to take any part whatever therein. 

(b) That this meeting disapproves the acts, on the part of 
Parsi priests of any class ( ? grade) whatever, of their performing 
the ceremony (of investiture) Sudreh-Kusti (i.e., sacred-shirt and 
thread) or ceremony of any other kind whatsoever for admitting 
persons of other Communities or religions into the Parsi-Zoroas- 
trian Community, and that it looks upon the behaviour of such 
priests with extreme displeasure ; and that this meeting humbly 
requests all the Mutavalis and Office-holders of the Dharamkhatas 
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[i.e., religious or charity Funds or institutions) and of the Dharamnd 
■ Makans (i.e., religious or charitable places), such as Atash-Behrams, 
Adarians, Daremehers (Fire-temples), Dokhmas (Towers of Silence), 
Dharamshalas, etc., of the Parsi-Zoroastrian Community, that they 
should condemn the acts of such priests and should show (their) 
extreme displeasure towards them by putting before the public 
their names and places of residence and that by virtue of their 
(own) powers they should not give permission to them (to these 
priests) to perform religious ceremonies of any sort whatever 
in the aforementioned places (of religion, etc.) under their control 
and that this meeting requests the Parsi-Zoroastrian Community 
that the Parsi-Zoroastrians should not get the religious ceremonies 
relating to their own families performed by such priests nor 
should the Parsi-Zoroastrians allow the' religious ceremonies 
relating to their own families to be performed in these Dharamna 
Makans (places of religion, such as Fire-temples, etc.) where the 
ceremonies of investing persons of other communities or 
religions with Sudreh-Kusti (f.e., sacred shirt and thread) are 
allowed to be performed or where the priests performing such cere- 
monies are allowed to perform any other religious ceremonies 
whatever. ” 

The Third Resolution. 

“ That this meeting resolves and declares that the first two resolu- 
tions which this meeting of the entire Anjuman (Community) of the 
Parsi-Zoroastrians has this day unanimously passed with regard to 
and in connection with people of other religions or communities, also 
equally apply to those children and in connection with those children 
that may be born after this day by (the loins of) Parsi-Zoroastrian 
fathers and of the wombs of mothers (females) of other religions or 
communities who claim marriage with them (with such Parsi fathers) 
or who may not have been married (with them) and that this meeting 
does not in any way recognise the alleged practice of admitting such 
children into the Parsi-Zoroastrian Community and of granting them 
the rights (and) privileges of the Community, holding that practice 
to be detiimental (? to the interests of the community) but (? and) 
this meeting further resolves that as a special exceptional case this 
resolution shall not apply to those of such children to whom the 
lights (and) privileges of (? enjoyed by) the Parsi-Zoroastrian Com- 
munity have already been granted be fore this day.” 

The Pdrsis are one of the fairest, and, especially ■ the village 
Parsis, one of the most vigorous classes in Gujarat. In most Pdrsi 
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faces tlic eyes arc largo, blnok, biwn or oocnsionally groy, 1.ho nose is 
long, straight and sometimes booked and the mout.b and obin ^Yell out.. 
On tbo whole they are better looking and seem bett.or fed than i.he 
bulk of their Hindu and Musalnutn neighbours. Bui. there is a 
general complaint that the young men and women, especially in 
towns, arc less robust than their fathers and molher.s.^*^ 
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cotton. Over all they wind a silk robe or sari round the body and 
out of doors over the right temple like the higher class Hindu 
women of Gujarat. On great occasions village women wear troiisers 
of silk instead of cotton and silk robes. Slippers are worn, out of 
doors and occasionally in the house. On high days their ornaments 
are a gold necklace, gold or silver bracelets, and gold earrings, but 
except that widows change them for gold or silver their only every- 
day ornaments are glass bangles cMials. The dress of wom^nin cities 
and largo towns does not difier from that of village worhen. They 
wear the sari hanging in loose folds so as to hide t^he trousers. 
Middle class and rich town women always wear silk rribes and silk 
trousers, and in many cases use a sleeved 'polka instead c-jf the bodice. 
They also wear slippers with stockings in-doors as wlcll as out of 
doors, and in most cases English shoes. Their o^rnaments are 
costly, of diamonds and pearls as well as of gold. -Diamond and 
pearl earrings have almost taken the place of gold eshrrings, and in 
very wealthy families pearl necklaces and pearlf and diamond 
studded bangles are also worn. ^ 


Language. 

Names. 


The home tongue of the Parsis is Gujarati, .j 

As to the personal names of males they have li^oen mostly taken 
from the following sources : — 

(а) The names of the Zoroastrian Yazatas oV angels. For 
example, Hormazji, Bahmanji, Aspandyarji, (Aspan\(}ad), A'durji, 
Khorshedji, Meherji, Behramji/Dinshawji, Homji. 

(б) The Iranian names of the Epic of the Shahnam(i^li^ 

For example, Rustamji, Framji or Framroz, Sorabjij Burjorji, 
Tehmulji or Tehmuras or Tehmurasp, Jehangirji, iVotanbux, 
Nariman, Hoshang, Jamshed, Siavax, Kaikhosru, i^avasji. 
Nadir (Naodar), Minocher, Eraoh, Faredun, Kersaspji, Gu,staspji 
or Gustadji, Ardeshir, Shahpur, Sheryar, ffijiarji (Yazat£yar), 
Noshirwanji, Kaikobad, Bejanji, Pestanji (Peshotan), D^jabji 
Edulji (Adal), Zal, Pahlxmji. The last syllable ‘ji’ is'-, an 
honorific which is omitted at times. 


(c) Some time after their emigration to India the Parsis hatl 
some Hindu names as their personal names. In old documents 
we find several names of this kind, which sound very uncouth 
now. Most of them have become obsolete. But few have still 
remained. For example, Ruttauji, Jivanji, Kunverji. 
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In tlie case of the personal names of femalesj they are taken 
mostly from a few sources : — 

(а) Some come, as in the case of males, from the Parsi 
Yazatas or Angels. For example, Balimanbai, Avanbai, Khor- , 
shedbai, Mehorbai, Dinbai. 

(б) Some are taken from the Iranian names of women as 
given in the epic of Firdousi. For example, Shirinbai, Navazbai, 
(Arnavaz), Gnlbai, Tehmina, Homai. 

(c) -Some come from precious metals and jewels of wliich 
ladies are generally fond for ornaments. For example, 
Soonabai (Gold), Jarbai (Zar, i.e., wealth or gold) Pupabai (Silver), 
I^Ianockbai (Puby), Motibai (Pearl), Hirabai (Diamond) Patan- 
bai (jewel). 

(d) Some names come from sweets. For example, Mithibaij 
Shirinbai, Shakarbai. 

(c) Some Hindu names have still remained with them as 
in the case of males. For example, Kuverbai, Dhunbai. Some 
names of class ‘ (c) ’ are Hindu names and may be said to belong 
to this class. 

There are no sub-divisions among the Parsis corresponding to Divisions 
sub-castes in other communities. But, since about A.D. 1736, they 
have been divided into two sects, the Shahanshahi and the Kadmi. 

The ancient Persians observed an intercalation of one month at the 
end of every 120 years. The ancestors of the original emigrants, who 
came to India and who seem to have wandered in Persia for some time 
in the mountainous regions of Khorasan after the downfall of the 
Sassanian Empire, seem to have held one such intercalation, but the 
ancestors of the Zoroastrians who remained in Persia, did not hold any. 

Hence, there arose the difference of one month between the calendar 
of the Indian Parsis and that of the Persian or the Irani Parsis. 

Two Iranian Zoroastrians, Jamasp, who came to India in 1721, and 
Jamshed who came in 1736, drew the attention of the Indian Parsis 
to this difference. It is said that one day, Jamasp, while passing 
through Parsi streets, saw the Parsis closing their shops and places 
of business earlier than every day. He inquired the reason for the 
closure and was told that they were that day celebrating the Maidyar- 
em Gahambar festival for the month of Deh. On hearing this, he 
'was surprised, as, according to his Persian calendar, the month was not 
the Deh month but the next Aspanda d month. On his representation 
some of the Parsis of Surat, which was then the headquarters of the 
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community, began, under the leadership of Dasfcur Darab Koomana 
to observe tlio Persian Calendar Thus differences arose, and 
the comrniinity was divided into two soots or divisions, the majority 
holding to the old calendar of the Indian Parsis. Those who stuck 
to the old calendar made themselves known as Shahdnshahi, i.c., fol- 
loAvihg the procedure of the Persian Emperors or Kings of Kings. The 
others called themselves Kadmi (kadimi),f.c., following the old (Kadim) 
procedure as observed in Persia. In the heat of the preliminary 
dilTorcnces when the first schism took place, each sect called the other 
by a nick-name. The Shdhanshdhis called the Kadmis ‘ Churigars’, 
i.e., bangle-makers, from the fact, that, among the first few who 
joined the new movement in Surat, there were several w'ho prepared 
bangles (Churls). The Kadmis, in turn, called the Shahdnshahis 
by the niclmame of Easmis, i.e., followers of a custom (Kasam). 
In the first heat of the dispute, both the sects stopped intermarriage ; 
but now there are no restrictions of any kind. They observe some 
difference in the introductory and some other Pazend portions of 
the prayers and in the ritual. In Bombay and Surat, both sects 
have their own Fire-temples, Towers of Silence and clergy. 

Section 3 of the Parsi Marriage and Divorce Act (Act No. XV 
of 1865 passed on the 7th April 1865), provides for the limits within 
which marriage is permitted. It says : — 

“ No marriage contracted after the commencement of this Act 
shall be valid, if the contracting parties are related to each other in any 
of the degrees of consanguinity or affinity prohibited among Parsis 
and set forth in a table which the Governor-General of India in 
Council shall, after due inquiry, publish in the Gazette of India , and 
unless such marriage shall be solemnized according to the Parsi form 
of ceremony called “ Asirvad ” by a Parsi priest in the presence of 
two witnesses independently of such officiating priest ; and unless, 
in the case of any Parsi who shall not have completed the age of twenty- 
one years, the consent of his or her father or guardian shall have been 
previously given to such marriage.” 

(1) Vide ray Paper on “AnquetalDu Perron of Paris and Dastur Darab of 
Surat” in the Journal of the B.B.B.A. Society, Vol. XXIV, pp. 395-396 ; vide also my 
“ Anquetal Du Perron and Dastur Darab,” pp. 80-81. 

(2) In an old GujarAti document which lately came to my hand, wherein the first 
Kadmis bind themselves to be united and to support the first Kadmi Pire-temple, 
many signatories place before their names the abbreviated word (chu) to signify 
that they were churigars by profession {vide the Jam-i-Jamshed of 11th Juno 1919 
for the text of the document). 

(3) Details of this table are given in Appendix B at the end of this volume. 
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Up to a few years, there were certain restrictions in the matter of 
intermarriage, based upon a supposed social or rather professional 
status. The Athornans (A'thravans) or the Mobedsj i.e., the priestly 
class claimed to be endogamous. Prom times immemorial the ancient 
Iranians, the' ancestors of the modern Parsis, were divided into four 
classes, based on their profession or occupation. According to the 
Avesta,^^^ the people were at first divided into the following three 
classes ; — 

1. A'thravan, i.e,, the priests, whose class corresponded to 
that of the Brahmans among the Hindus. 

2. Eathaeshtar,^^^ i.e., the warriors or soldiers, whose class 
corresponded to that of the Kshatriyas of the Hindus. 

3. Vactriya (Vactriya fshuyant) i.e., the Agriculturists, 
whose class seems to correspond to that of the Hindu Vaishyas.. 

4. Latterly, as civilization grew, a fourth class — the Huiti. 
(Pahl. Hutokhsh) — was added. It included the arizans or traders. 
It may correspond, to some extent, to the Sudras of the Hindus.^^^ 

According to Pirdousi,^^^ it was King Jamshed (the Yima 
Khshaeta of the Avesta, the Yama of the Vedas), who first made 
this division. Pirdousi names the division as follows : — 

1. Amuzian 2. Nisariyan 

3. Nasoudi 4. Ahnukhuahi 

Some manuscripts of the Shah-nameh, restoring these names to 
the old Avestaic nomenclature, give them as follows ; — 

Asurnan Eatheshtaryan 

Vastavars Ahstukhshi 

Ardeshir (Artaxerxes) Babegan, the founder of the Sassanian 
dynasty and principal supporter of the Iranian Eenaissance, is 
reported to have made a similar division, with a slight variation 
in the order of precedence in the case of the last two di\dsions. 
His division was as follows ; — 

1. Achab-i-Din, i.e., the priests. 

2. Mukatel (mardan-i-Karzar, i.e., the Army). 

3. Kuttab, i.e., the writers. This class included clerks, 
medical men, literary men, and scientific men. 

4. Muhana, i.e., men of the ordinary class of work. 

(1) Gah r\’, 7 ; Vend, XIII, 45-46, Visparad III, 2. 

(2) Lit. those who fought standing in radios or chariots, 

(3) Yacna XIX, 17, Dibacheh-i-A'fringan. 

(4) Lo Livro dos Eois (Shah nameh) by JL Mohl., Vol. I., small ed., pp. 34-3,5. 
Fide the Gujarati transliteration of t lie Text in the Shahnameh of the Kutar 

brothers, Vol. I, p. 30. Vide my translation of the Shah-Xameh, pp. 25-26. 
n 116—26 
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This class included merchants, agriculturists, workmen, etc/^^ 

Aideshir is said to have made these professions well-nigh heredi 
tary. Members of one profession or class could not join or pass 
into another without the sanetion of the Government. 

From all these three sources, — viz., {a) the Avesta, (6) the Shah- 
ndmeh and (c) the letter of Taosar, the minister of Ardeshir Babegdn 
— we learn that the priestly class was placed at the top. 

In two Silhdra grants of the 10th, and 11th, centuries the 
priestly class of the Parsis is referred to as “ trivagarg”, i.c., of three 
classes. Dr. Buhler, translates the word as “ three castes ” and 
adds the “ twice born ” in brackets after the word “ three 

In the Avesta, the Athrd vans — the priestly class corresponding 
to the Brdhmans — are called Thrdyavan, i.c., of the three orders. 
These three orders are said to be those of the three grades of the 
priests, the Dasturs, the Mobeds and the Herbads. The above 
grants speak of them as “ the holy men The word Tlimyavan 
of the Avesta corresponds to the “ trivagarg ” of the Silhdra copper 
plate grants. 

Whatever the precise signification of the word “ trivagarg ” may 
be, it seems pretty clear, that the priestly class of the Parsis was held 
to be superior and, as it were, “ twice born ” like the Brahmans. 

Now, imbued jvith the idea of preserving this supremacy, the 
priestly class at one time allowed no free intermarriage with the lay- 
men (Bedhins) who formed the other classes. At times, and that even 
very rarely, they took the girls of the laymen class in marriage, 
but never gave the girls of their class to the laymen. This practice 
at one time led to several internal disputes among the community. 
About 1727 the Parsi priests of Surat regularly resolved among them- 
selves that they might take in marriage the daughters of laymen, 
but not give theirs in return.^®^ When they sought to put this resolu- 
tion into force in Bombay, it was resented by the laity, who, at a 
public meeting convened by the Punchayat in 1777, resolved that 
there should be no intermarriages between the clergy and the laity 
The priests did not accept this resolution. 

(1) Tho letter of Dastur Tansar or Taosar to the King of Tabaristan (Journal 
Aaiatique, Nouvifemo Sorio, Tome III (1894), p. 214). 

(2) Vide my article on the subject in the Indian Antiquary, Vide J. B. B. R. 
A. S., Vol. XXI, pp. 4-18. 

(3) Indian Antiquary, Vol. V, p. 276. 

(4) Athravanai thrayaono (Yt. Khordad, 9; Yt. Bohoram, 46 ; Yt. Abdn 86). 

(6) Parsi Pralcash by B. B. Patel, Vol. I, p. 56 n. 2. 

(6) Ibid. Tho Kholdseh-i-Punchiiyat, published by tho first Sir Jamsotjeo, 
pp. 43-44. 
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In 1785 , a breach of iliis resolution occurred, and, at a public 
meeting of the community convened by the Punchayat, the offending 
parties ^Yere excommunicated. The point in dispute being repre- 
sented to Mr. E. H. Bodham, the then Governor of Bombay, he 
appointed a committee of three European members to inquire into the 
matter and report. The committee decided, that it was not fair for 
the priests to take in marriage the daughters of the laymen, and to 
refuse to give theirs in return.^^^ Now-a-days, though the members 
of the priestly class generally prefer to give their daughters in marri- 
age to the sons of the priestly class oul)’’, the former strict proliibitiou 
is obsolete, and there are a number of cases of intermarriages. 

Looldng to the religious books and ancient tradition we 
find that intermarriages with aliens, i.e., those who followed a 
religion other than Zoroastrian, were disliked. The Vendidad (XVIII, 
62 ) speaks of prohibition of marriage between the righteous [dahna] 
and the unrighteous {a-dahna), between the Mazda-worshipper 
{a-daem-yacna) and the Daeva-worshippers (daeva-ijacna), between 
the unsinful {a-tanitpere(Jia) and the sinful {tanu-jiereilia). This 
prohibition is generally taken to cover intermarriages with aliens 
or non-Zoroastrians. History presents some examples of Persian 
kings marr)dug princesses of other creeds. But, as a rule, such 
marriages were disliked. The Dinkard says : “ Men who are bound 
by the precepts of the religion ought, with the object of avoiding sin 
and strife, to tie the knot of marriage with such believers in the 
religion, as that strength might accrue to them and to the people 
of their race for deliverance from hell by means of prayers and devo- 
tions to God. The prosperity of the progeny of men is (secured) by 
marriages entered into with this object of receiving mutual assist- 
ance. Khetiodath (z.e., relationship by marriage) is then said to be 
formed when it is formed within one’s own race 

As said above, there were occasional cases of Persians marrying 
non-Persian women of other religions. But they were very rare and 
occurred among Idngs and nobles. According to Herodotus,^®^ we have 
the case of a Persian nobleman Bubares, marrying Gygsea, a Macedo- 
nian princess, daughter of the Macedonian King Amyntas. According 
to Firdousi, we have the instances of King Noshirvan (Chosroes I) 

(1) The decision of this Committee seems strangely inconsistent with caste prac- 
tice prevailing in many parts of India, particularly in the Punjab, where many castes 
take daughters from other castes but will not marry their sons to members of such 
castes. R. E. E. 

(2) Dastur Peshton’s Dinkard, Vol. II, p. 91, Bk. Ill, 80. 

(3) Herodotus, Bk. V, 21. 
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and Kliusru Parviz (Cliosroes II) marrying Christian princesses. 
According to the Old Testament, we have the instance of King 
Ahasuerus marrying a Jewish princess. But these cases were few 
and far between, and the results of such marriages were, from the 
Persian or Pdrsi point of view, disastrous to the country. 

As to the marriage of a Persian woman marrying a non-Persian, 
there has been only one solitary instance recorded by Herodotus, 
mz., that of Metiochus, the son of the Greek Miltiades, marrying a 
Persian woman.^’^^ When Noshirwan the Just (Chosroes I) made 
peace mth the Arabs of the country of Yemen, Arabia Felix, which 
he had invaded, in the treaty of peace there was a special condition 
that no Arab was ever to marry a Persian woman, though Persian 
soldiers might marry Arab women. Thus, when for some special 
reason as, for example, the long stay of an army in a foreign country, 
intermarriages were permitted, they took the form of marriages 
between Persian men and non-Persian women, but Persian women 
were not allowed to wed non-Persian men. These prohibitions and 
restrictions derived from the country of their ancestors, the Parsis 
of India have generally observed, and as a rule, they have avoided 
intermarriage with non-P4rsis, though there have been rare instances 
of civil marriage here and there. During the last decade or two, 
meeting in general assemblies, they have more than once afSrmed their 
determination to follow their ancestral custom.^^^ The Parsi marriage 
Act has embodied that determination in legal form. 

Parsis have adult marriages at present. No sexual license before 
marriage is recognized or tolerated. It appears from their marriage 
service that adult marriage was the rule in old times. The very 
fact that the officiating senior priest asked, during the marriage service, 
questions to the marrying couple, whether they chose to enter into 
marriage till the end of their life with good faith, shows that the 
marriage was celebrated between adults.^®^ 

But latterly the community in passing through various vicissitudes 
of fortunes in India under different Hindu and Muhammadan rulers, 
had departed from the old custom of adult marriages and allowed 

(1) Bk. VI, 41. 

(2) The dislike of the Parsis of intermarriage with aliens seems to bo of the 
same kind as that of the ancient, Jews of Jerusalem, referred to in the book of Ezra 
(Vn) in the Old Testament and in the Antiquities of Josephus, Bk. XI, Chap. V. 
(Vide my King Solomon’s Temple and the Ancient Persians (1908), pp. 54-65. Vide 
my “ Glimpse into the Work of the B. B. B. A. Asiatic Society, &c.,” pp. 76 — 79). 

(3) Eor an account of the. marriage customs of the Parsis, vide my paper in the 
Journal of the Anthropological Society of Bombay, Vol. V, No. 4, pp. 242 — 82. , 
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infant marriages. Tliese were common up to about 40 to 50 years 
ago. ^^ut, now, wtli very rare exceptions, infant marriages are 
unknown. Tlie few cases of infant marriages that do occur take 
place in some remote towns. 

Polyandry was never known among Parsis in tbeir long history' 
whether in Iran or India, their mother or adopted country. 

Polygamy, in the sense of marrying several wives in the ordinary 
course, was and is never permitted. But up to about 50 years ago, 
a man was permitted to take another wife in the life-time of his first 
wife in exceptional cases, such as continued illness, barrenness, 
faithlessness or bad conduct, etc., of the wife. In such cases 
it was necessary to ask the permission of the Panchayat or 
the elders of the community, who made inquiries and gave the 
necessary permission in case of necessity. There have been cases, 
wherein, the first wife, finding herself incapable of bearing children 
to her husband, has of her own accord desired the husband to marry 
a second wife, vdth whom she lived very peacefully. The elder 
wfe generally managed the household. The Parsi Marriage Act 
of 1856, given to the community by the British Government at the 
well-nigh unanimous desire of the community, has now put an end 
to the practice altogether. But in some of the Native States, where 
Parsis are not strictly governed by British laws, there still occur 
occasionally cases of persons having a second vdfe with the consent 
of the first wife or on the dissolution of the marriage obtained mth 
the consent of the first wife. 

The form of marriage is Imown as the Ashirvad (lit. blessing) 
ceremony, which is performed by two priests. 

Marriage is taken to be an institution finding favour with God Marriage 
(Ahura Mazda), who prefers a married man to an unmarried man, 
and one with a family and children to one without them (Vendidad 
IV, 47). A place where a married man lives feels, as it were, happy 
{Ibid III, 2). 

After the several vicissitudes of fortune which the community 
has- gone through, it is not possible to say with certainty which of 
their marriage customs are originally Iranian or Zoroastrian and 
which Indian or alien. But the strictly solemn or religious part, 
wherein the priests participate, is Iranian, and is the essential or 
binding portion. The marriage is celebrated in the presence of an 
assembly which consists of at least five persons, two of whom are 
the officiating priests and two witnesses. 
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The marriage ceremony consists of the following parts : — 

I. The Preliminary Eitual. 

II. The Ashirvdd (the marriage ceremony proper). 

I. The Preliminary Ritual consists of the following ceremonies : — 
(o) The A'dd aniar or the curtain ceremony, wherein the 

couple are at first separated by a curtain and made to sit opposite 
each other. 

(b) The tying by the senior officiating priest of a marriage 
knot, wherein the couple are enclosed in a circle by a piece of 
cloth, the ends of which are tied during the recital of the sacred 
formula of Almnavar. 

(c) The Hand-fastening {IldlJievdro), wherein the priest 
places the right hand of one in the right hand of the other, and 
then fastens the hands with raw twist during the recital of the 
above sacred formula, 

{d) The encircling of the couple with raw twist passed 
round them seven times during seven recitals of the above 
formula. 

(e) The throwing of the rice, wherein, the couple, who are 
, provided with a few grains of rice in their left hands, at a certain 
signal given by burning franldncense on fire presented before 
them in a vase, throw rice upon one another. The one who 
throws first indicates thereby that he or she will be the foremost 
in loving and respecting the other. 

This preliminary part of the ceremony, not being the solemn 
and religious part, is now dispensed with by many. 

II. The AsMrvdd recital is the ceremony proper, being the 
essential or binding part of the marriage ceremony. It consists 
of the following ; — 

(a) A preliminary blessing, wherein the senior priest blesses 
the couple, wishing them a healthy and prosperous long life of 
150 years and a healthy progeny of sons and grandsonS. 

(&) The asking of consent, wffierein the senior priest takes 
the consent of the couple and their respective witnesses to the 
marriage.^^^ This consent is asked thrice. 

(1) For a brief account of the marriage coromony, vide my paper on tlic “ Marriage 
Customs of the Parsecs,” Journal of the Anthropological Society of Bombay, Vol. V, 
No. 4, pp. 242 — 82. 
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(c) A joint address by both the officiating priests, wherein 
they admonish the marrjdng couple and say prayers and bene- 
dictions. They throw rice over the couple while giving these 
admonitions and reciting these prayers and benedictions. 

The re-marriage of A\ndows is permitted. The widow may marry. Widow 
if she likes, her husband’s younger or elder brother,^^^ but there is no 
compulsion. As to the limits within wiiich she may marry, there are 
no particular special limits other than those for a wmman marrying 
for the first time. 

The form of marriage and the essential binding portion are the 
same as in the case of the first marriage. But the affair is a quiet 
one. The few' points of difference are the following : — 

(a) In the case of first marriages, the ceremony W'as, at one 
time, performed twice, once in the evening and again at midnight. 

But in the case of a re-marriage, it w'as p'eiformed only once, and 
that even rather quietly at some odd hour betw'een the early 
part of the night and midnight. 

(b) In fijTst marriages, rice w'as thro^vn by the priests with 
the palm of the hand low'er dowm, but in the second marriage, 

^vith the palm of the hand open above. 

(c) A change of few w'ords in the preliminary blessing, to 
say that the lady is not a virgin and that the marriage is a 
second marriage. 

It may be observed that now-a-days the first two difl’erences are 
not generally observed. 

According to the Parsi JIarriage Act divorce or dissolution of Divorce, 
marriage w'as permitted in the followung cases ; — 

1. Lunacy or mental unsoimdness, at time of marriage, of which 
one of the contracting parties did not know'. 

2. Impotence. 

3. Continued absence for seven years of either party, without 
being heard of as alive. 

4. Adultery of the wife. 

5. Adultery or bigamy with adultery, or adultery with cruelty 
or adultery with wilful desertion for two years or upwards, or rape 
or unnatural ofience on the part of the husband. 

, (1) It appears from Firdousi’s Shahnameh that marriage with a brother of the 
deceased husband was permitted even in old Iran. King Kai Khusro’s mother Firangiz 
married Fariburz, who was a younger brother of her deceased husband Siavakhsh, 
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Formerly divorce was permitted by the elders for some other 
reasons besides the above, such as a continued quarrelsome disposi- 
tion, and when the wife bore no child or was a hopeless invalid. 

It appears from old Pahlavi books that in Iran also there was a 
regular procedure for divorce. In the case of a wife misbehaving, 
she was sent back to her parents, who had, if aggrieved, the option 
of sueing the husband before judges who tried the case assisted by 
some members of the community. It appears that there was some 
set form of speech whereby the husband declared his intentions to 
divorce his wife.^^^ 

It appears from an allusion in Herodotus that barrenness of the 
wife was held from very ancient times to be a justifiable cause of 
divorce or for taldng a second wife.^”^ 

The form by which the divorce was formerly effected in India 
was a written document kno\vn as Jdrgati meaning a release (from 
Persian /drag free). 

Wives who have been divorced may marry again. 

The Parsis follow their own laws of inheritance. The present 
Parsi Intestate succession Act, No. XXI, of 1865, was framed on their 
own communal customs. The history of the movement which led 
to the passing of this Act is interesting and instructive, as it shows 
how the community tried to rise and to evolve order and a condition 
of approximate certainty out of old customs which varied at different 
times and places.^^^ 

The Parsis follow the religion of Zoroaster, who was born in the 
region of Azarbaizan in Persia, and who first promulgated his religion 
in Balkh or Bactria. Opinions vary as to the time when he flourished. 
Classical authors^^^ refer to him and give as his date, years varying 
from 7,000 B.C. to 525 B.C. Parsi^^^ books well-nigh unanimously 
give his age as about three centuries before Alexander the Great, 
i.e., about 700 B.C. 


(1) Diixkard Book III, Chap. 80 of Dustur Peshotan, Dastur Peshotan’s Dinkard, 
Vol. II, p, 98. S. B. E., Volume XVIII, p. 407. 

(2) Herodotus Bo*ok, IX, p. 111. 

(3) Khdn Bahadur Bomanji Behramji Patel gives a short history of the 
movement in the Parsi Prakash, Vol. I, pp. 677. — 89. 

, (4) Hermippos, Eudoxus of Cnidus, Aristotle, Pliny, Plutarch, Plato, Diogenes 
Laertius, Xanthus of Lydia, Laotantius, Suidas, Georgius Syncellus, Ctesias, Diodorus 
Siculus, Cephalion, Justin, Eusebius, Amobius, Theon, Paulus Orosius, Aristoxanus, 
Porphyrius, Agathias. Vide Jackson’s Zoroaster and Dastur D. P. Sanj ana’s 
Zarathusbtra in the Gathas and in the Classics. 

(5) Bundehesh, Chap. XXXIV, 7-8 ; Virafndmeh, Chap. I, 2-3, Zadsparam 
XXI'II, 9-12 S. B. E., Vol. 47, pp. 165-6. 
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Ancient Muhammadan authors closely support the Pahlavi 
authors. 

Present European scholars, though not unanimous generally j 
accept the date given by the Pahlavi works. But, strange to say, 
the Parsis themselves are disposed to lay aside the testimony of 
their own books and to accept that of Classical authors. 

Their religion is monotheistic, i.e., a belief in one omnipotent, 
omniscient, omniiiresent God Ahura Mazda, whose existence is mani- 
fested by the grand and sublime objects of Nature. The harmony, 
order, law, sj^stera, observed in Nature leads the mind from Nature 
to Nature’s God. He is the Creator as well as the preserver of this 
great universe. He is the ruler of the Physical world as well as the 
Spiritual world. He is the most Spiritual among the Spiritual ones. 
His distinguished attributes are Good Mind, Righteousness, Desir- 
able Control, Piety, Perfection and Immortality. He is the Bene-- 
ficient Spirit from whom emanates all good, all piety. In His moral 
rule, virtue has its own reward and vice its own punishment. He 
not only rewards the good but punishes the wicked. All that is 
created is His work. 

The Philosophy of Zoroastrianism supposes “ two primeval 
causes, — the Spenta Mainyu or the Increasing Spirit and Angra Mainyu 
or the Decreasing Spirit, — ^v.'hich, though different, were xmited, and 
produced the world of material things, as well as that of the spirit,”^"^ 
-The world is the work of these two hostile principles — the Good and 
the Evil Spirit — both serving imder Ahura Mazda. “ The history 

of the world is the history of their conflict Man is active in 

the conflict.”^®^ In the end, the Evil spirit will be destroyed, and all 
happiness will prevail in the world. It is incumbent upon man to 
do actions that would support the cause of the Good principle and 
destroy that of the Evil Principle. 

The moral Pliilosophy of Zoroaster was moving in the triad 
of thought, word and action. These three form the ground work 
upon which the whole edifice of Zoroastrian morality rests. Think 
of nothing but what is good, speak of nothing but what is true, do 
nothing but what is proper, and you are saved! 

Zoroastrianism believes in the immortality of the soul. On 
the dawn of the third night, the departed soul is judged by the 
Spiritual Judge Mithra at a supposed Chinvat bridge between this and 

(1) Ma^oudi Chap. 69 (B. Do Meynard, Vol. IV, p. 107). Albiruni (Chronology of 
Ancient Nations translated by Saohau, p. 114). 

(2) Hang’s Essays on the Parsecs, 2nd od.', p. 303. 

(3) Darmesteter, S. B. E., Vol. IV, Introduction p. LVI. 

H 116—27 
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the next world. If his good actions outweigh his evil ones, he passes 
to Heaven. If his evil actions outweigh his good ones, he passes 
to Hell. If the good and the evil deeds are equal, he passes to a 
middle place called Hamast-gehdn. 

Fire is venerated as the Symbol of God, the best and the noblest 
representative of His Divinity. The Sacred Fire is consecrated 
with several ceremonies and then installed in their Fire-temples, of 
which there arc three grades. The sacred Fire is fed, at least, five 
times (gdhs) during the day with sandal-wood. 

Next to Aliura Mazda arc six Ameshdspands or Immortal Beings 
who represent his principal attributes. Ahura Mazda himself is 
at times spoken of as an Ameshdspand standing at the head of all. 
In that case, there are six Ameshdspands. They are : — 

1. Bahman (Avesta, Vohumana) i.e., Good Thought or 
Good Mind. 

2. Ardibehest (Avesta, Asha Vahishta) i.e., the Best Piety 
or Righteousness. 

3. Shehrivar (Avesta, Khshathra Yahya) i.e., Desirable 
control or Independent rule. 

4. Spenddrmad (Avesta, Sperita A'rmaiti) i.e., Holy 
Humility or Piety. 

5. Khordad (Avesta, Haurvatdt) i.e,, Perfection. 

6. Amerdad (Avesta, Ameretat) i.e., Immortality. 

These Ameshdspands preside over the moral attributes which 
are represented by the meanings of their names and which belong 
to Ahura Mazda in perfection. Next to the Ameshdspands are the 
yazads (Avesta Yazatas) who are powerful spiritual existences 
pervading the whole universe in hundreds and thousands. 

Thirty of such Yazatas preside over the thirty days of the month, 
which are, as it were, sacred to them. These 30 days bear the names 
of these Yazatas.^ In the religious recitals, the order of the Holy 
Beings invoked is as follows : — 

1. Ahura Mazda, the Great God. 

2. The Amesha Spentas, i.e.. The Immortal Bountifuls 
corresponding to the Archangels. 

3. The Yazatas, i.e.. Those worthy of praise or invocation, 
corresponding to the Angels. 
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4.. The Asho-Farohars, i.e., The Spirits of the Righteous 
worthies who have departed from this life. 

There are no saints in the sense of the Christian Saints or of the 
Muhammadan Pirs. But historical personages of ancient Iran, 
known for performing some great service for the country in their 
times, are,- as it were, canonized. No days are set apart for them. 
The only way in which they are invoked is that their names are 
commemorated in the Afringan ceremony performed in honour of the 
dead. The modern form of commemoration is “ Aidar ydd had anosheJi 
mvan mvdni, i.e., May the soul of the immortal-souled be remem- 
bered here.” For example, the name of Chosroes I (Noshirvan Adal 
or Noshirvan the Just), who was an illustrious monarch and who had 
done a good deal of good to the country of Iran and to its religion, 
and whose original name was Khosru and whose father’s name 
was Kobad, is commemorated as “ Khosru Kohdd aidar ydd had 
anoslieh ravdn ravdni.” No special offerings are made in their 
names and no special days are allotted to them. The most that is 
done is the recital of the Afringan in their honour as done in the 
case of the near and dear departed ones. 

As to the offerings, the Parsis offer sandal wood, frankincense 
and such fragrant substances to the sacred fires of their Fire-temples, 
and even to the fire of their houses on special occasions. It is to the 
Yazad Adar (Atar from which comes Atash, the word for fire), 
presiding over fire that the offering is made. 

An offering of flowers and sugar-candy, and, at times, of a 
cocoanut, is made to Ardivi§ura, Andhita the female yazata, presiding 
over water. This offering is thrown into the sea, and now-a-days 
is made by a few. We learn from Herodotus that the ancient 
Iranians also gave some offerings to the Yazata presiding over water. 
For example, Xerxes when he crossed the Hellespont or the 
Dardenelles made an offering to it.^^^ 

These offerings to the Fire and the Water are mere offerings which 
may or may not be accompanied by prayers. They can be made by 
the laymen themselves, except in the case of the Fire-temples of the 
first two grades, (Atash Behram and Atash Adarian), where, the 
laymen hand the sandal wood, etc., to the priest of the temple and it 
is he who puts it upon the sacred fire. With the sandal wood, they 
generally give some money, which goes to the ofliciating priests. 


(1) Here the name of the person is mentioned. 

(2) Herodotus Book VII, Chap. 54. 
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There is another kind of offering, which may be called strictly 
religious offering. It is spoken of as the m yazdaS^^ It consists of 
flowers, fruits, water, Haoma juice, wine and miUc. In the liturgical 
service of the Yagna, Visparad and the Vendidad, the offerings are 
of water, milk and Haoma. In the religious service of the Afringan 
all the above except the Haoma are offered. Fruit and flowers are 
placed in a tray with water, wine and milk in small vessels or glasses. 
Fire is kept burning on a vase, and the Afringan prayer is recited 
with all these things before the reciter. 

These prayer offerings are made both on occasions of joy and 
sorrow. They are made in honour of Ahura Mazda, His Amesha- 
spentas. His Yazatas and the Asho Farohars. They are generally 
associated with the names of the dear departed and are made on the 
occasions of the 4:th, 10th, 30th and the anniversary day after death. 
On such occasions a prayer offering of cooked food is also made, 
and the prayer known as salum (lit. Praise) is recited over these. 
The eatables in these offerings are eaten by the family, and special 
care is taken that they do not pass into the hands of non-Zoroastrians. 

Both men and women participate in these offerings. But women 
in an unclean state, i.e., during their sickness and confinement, 
do not participate. 

The Parsis employ priests for religious and ceremonial purposes. 
It is not all priests who can officiate at all ceremonies. The 
priests have to go through two kinds of initiation, the Ndvar and the 
Marlab. Those who have passed through only the first, the Ndvar, 
can officiate only at some few religious services, especially the socio- 
religious services, e.g., (a) the Naojote, i.e., the investiture of a child 
wuth sacred shirt and thread, (6) the marriage, (c) the preliminary 
funeral ceremonies at home, {d) and the Afringan, Saturn and the 
like. But, those that have gone through the Martah initiation can 
perform all the services, provided they observe the Bareshnum, which 
requires, passing through a certain special purification for the time 
being and wluch requires certain restrictions to be observed. 

All the priests receive each other on terms of equality. But they 
do not all participate in certain ceremonies. The reason is this : — 
According to the Kisseh-i-Sanjan, by the end of the 11th century 
(about 1090 A.D.), the Parsis had dispersed from Sanjan, their first 
centre, to different parts of Gujarat. It seems that there arose occa- 
sionally some disputes as to which priests should officiate in certain 

■ (1) Tho same root produces the Zoroastrian word Myazda and the Cliristian 
vord ?ilas3. 
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towns or \allages. So, in tlie 13th century (about 1270 A.D.) they 
amicably settled the question by dividing Gujarat where the Parsis 
had spread, into five panthals or ecclesiastical divisions. These divi- 
sions are referred to above. 

Ha^dng made this division, the priests of the particular divisions 
attended to the religious requirements of the laymen of their own dis- 
tricts, and did not officiate in other centres. They also arranged that 
in certain ceremonies performed udthin the temple, the priests of one 
di\dsion should not officiate udth the priests of another division. In 
the case of the 2nd division, latterly there arose in Naosari a schism, 
due to differences between the laity and the clergy. A few of the 
clergy sided with the laity, and the priests of these two parties or 
sub-di^’isions do not officiate together in certain liturgical services. 
These restrictions apply only to a certain set of strictly liturgical 
ceremonies. In case of certain socio-religious ceremonies of birth, 
marriage, death, etc., they all participate freely. 

It is the priests who perform all the religious ceremonies. But 
when death takes place in out of the way places, for example, in 
Europe, where no Parsi priests can be had, non-priests perform the 
preliminary religious services required before disposing of the body. 
In that case also, as far as possible, lay members of the priestly class 
are generally preferred for the performance of the service. 

A Gujarati document, dated 1631, passed by the laymen of Bulsar 
in the presence of Government officers to their town-priest, named 
Shapurji Bana, who seems to have been their first regularly appointed 
priest, gives us an idea of how their priests were paid formerly for their 
sacerdotal work. There seemed to be no regular monthly or annual 
stipends but fees for all religious, social and other functions. The fees 
were as follows (Parsee Prakash, Yol. I, p. 13) : — 

1. Marriage commencement {mvrai) Be. 1. The custom 
was and is stiff, to a certain extent, prevalent, that a certain 
auspicious day was appointed by an astrologer on which the 
marriage rites may commence. 

2. The commencement of building a house . , Be. 1 

3. The laying of the first door while building a 

new house . . , . . . . . Ee. 11- 

4. The dismantling of a house for repairs or for 

building it anew . . . . . . . . Ee. 1 

5. The digging of a new well . . . . Ee. 14 
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G. The repairs (SMi) of a well . . . . Es. 2 

7. The laying of the bottom of (t.e., commencing) 

a ship . . . . . . Re. 1 

8. For a turban on the day of launching a 

ehip , .. .. .. Rs, 3 

9. On the Agharni, i.e., the seventh month 

ceremony of the pregnancy of a daughter . , Re. 1 

10. On sending a boy to school . . , . Re. 1 

11. On the New Year’s day (Paieli) . . Re. 1 

12. On the Solar Eclipse day, from each Parsi 

house of the to^vn . . . - . . As. 2 

13. Valavo, the last of the days of Muktad, which, 

next to the New Year, is considered to be a great 

Parsi Holiday . . . . . . Rs. 

14. Marriage occasion . . . . . . Re. 1 

15. Wheat and cash in honour of Behram Yazad 

(the angel presiding over, and bringing, success) . . Rs. 2^ 

16. Silk-cloth (Rejo and Saree) 

(These are presents of apparel to the wife of the 
priest) - . . . . . . . Rs. 5 

17. On the day of Ashodad {i.e., the day of the 
gift to the Righteous) according to one’s means. (The 
payment to a Pdrsi priest is spoken of as Ashodad. 

The fee is not mentioned, but left to the discretion of 
the layman to be paid according to his means on grand 
occasions.) 

18. On Gahambar day, according to the custom. 

(No special fee is mentioned.) 

19. On the investiture of a child with sacred 
shirt and thread according to the custom. (No 
special fee is mentioned.) 

20. Every five months . . . . . , Annas 4 

21. On every festival day * . . . . Annas 4 

This list gives us a little insight into the life of the Parsis about 
three hundred yearn ago. It also shows that there have been ship- 
builders from some olden times. The priests at present are paid 
their fees in money for the sacerdotal functions which they perform 
on occasions of joy and sorrow and for some social occasions. On 
certain occasions, they are also paid in Hnd, i.e., in grain and cloth. 
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The Parsis expose their dead in round structures Imown by them Disposal 
as doJchnds and ordinarily known as Towers of Silence. In places, 
where there are no such Towers,? they unavoidably bury but never 
burn. Their practice of exposure is very old. Classical ^vriters like 
Herodotus and Strabo refer to it. 

The Towers of Silence are constructed of solid masonry work on 
sanitary principles. The bodies are soon devoured by vultures, 
which are the scavengers of Nature. The Sun, air and rain do the 
rest of the work to keep the place clean. There are in all seven Towers 
in Bombay five of which are public Towers and two private. A tower 
costs from about Rs. 7,000 to Rs. 1,00,000 according to its size. They 
carry the bodies to the Tower during the day hours only. 

In some big centres of Parsi population, there are paid profes- 
sional carriers. Those who carry the dead body are required to 
bathe before they mix Y.fith others and to change their clothes, which 
are altogether rejected or used once or twice again for the purpose of 
carrying the dead bodies of poor Parsis, who cannot afford to fmnish 
suits of clothes to the carriers for such a purpose. The clothes over 
the dead body are rejected altogether. Even those that attend the 
funeral are required to wash their faces and other parts of their body 
that are exposed. The carriers are at least two, and when more are 
required, they are always in pairs, i.e., in even numbers, never in odd 
numbers. The mourners who follow the bier also walk in pairs, 
holding a pauvand (lit. connection) between them in the form of a 
handkerchief. 

They perform some ceremonies in honour of the dead during the Funeral 
first three days. They are known as the Sarosh ceremonies. Most 
of these are performed in their fire-temples. The other principal 
occasions for the performance of the ceremonies are the fourth 
(chahrum), the tenth (dehum), the thirtieth (si-roz), and the 
anniversary (sal roz) day after death. Those who can afford perform 
a few ceremonies continuously for the first ten days or for the first 
month or for the first year. 

In the recital of prayers for the ceremonies, the name of the 
particular individual, in whose honour they are performed, is 
mentioned first, and then, the names of the ancestors and other near 
relatives. Even the names of some great and good Parsis of the 
past, who have done good to the community, to the city or to the 


(1) Bk. I, 140. (2) Bk, XV, Chap. Ill, 20. 
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country are remembered. For example, the name of Zoroaster, the 
Prophet, kings like Jamsbed, Ardesbir Babegan and Nosbirvan tbe 
Just (Cbosroes I), saintly persons of -old like Erach, Sbiavax and Agri- 
ras, national warriors like tbe great Rustam, Dasturs or Prelates -like 
ArdaiViraf and Aderbad Marespand, all of ancient Persia, learned 
Dasturs like Neryosang Dhaval and Meberji Rana and benefactors 
like tbe first Sir J amsetjee J eejeebboy of Bombay, are still remembered 
generally during the public, and often during tbe private recitals in 
honour of the dead. Tbe modern form of recital is : “ May the soul 
of tbe pious souled .... (here tbe name of the deceased is mentioned) 
be remembered here.” At tbe end of tbe recital of tbe names of 
particular deceased persons, as said above, there is a general remem- 
brance of all (hama) good men of tbe past, whether priests (atbornan) 
soldiers (ratbeshtaran), agriculturists (vagtrayogan) and others 
practising various professions, trades and arts (hutobksban). 

In tbe performance of these ceremonies, no particular distinction 
is made in tbe case of childless persons, Tbe only thing that is done 
extra, in tbe case of a childless man, is that if be is of tbe age of 15 or 
above, be is given a son in adoption at tbe uthamtid ceremony in the 
afternoon of the third day or at tbe dawn of tbe fourth night. It is 
anounced that such and such a person is selected as tbe adopted son of 
tbe deceased and a Tandarusli (a benedictory prayer) is recited for tbe 
welfare of that adopted son. His name is also mentioned occasionally 
in tbe prayers in honour of tbe deceased, as one directing tbe cere- 
monies to be performed (farmayasbne). A near member of tbe 
family, generally ayormger brother or a nephew or such near relative, 
especially from tbe father’s side, is adopted. 

There is nothing extra or special in the fxmeral ceremonies for a 
person who has met a violent death. 

Tbe ceremonies in honour of the dead performed after tbe third 
day are generally spoken as the Baj Rojgar ceremonies, and they 
correspond, to some extent, to the Shraddha of the Hindus, and remind 
us of the ceremonies in honour of the Lares among the ancient Romans. 

Am ong their early occupations, we find those of agriculture, 
liquor-selling, toddy-drawing, weaving, ship-building, money-lending, 
brokerage, etc. The original occupation of most of the Parsis was 
agriculture. They cultivated land. It is an occupation much 
recommended by their scriptures, a recommendation spoken of with 
some approbation by Gibbon and others. 

(1) Gibbon’s “Decline and Pall of the Roman Empire” (1845), Vol. I, p. 120. 
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TIic occupation which they took tip next t o agriculture in India, 
in later times, was that of liquor-sellers. Even in Muhammadan 
Persia, for long after the Arab conquest, the wine-selling trade seems 
to have been in the hands of the Zoroastrians there. The Pir-i-Moghan 
(?.e., the old man of the Magis), often referred to b}’ Hafiz in his Divan, 
was the Zoroastrian liquor-seller in the co\mtry, the orthodox portion 
of which was ostensibly said to have abstained from wine-drinking. 

It appears from some Portuguese documents of the first half 
of the 18th centur)' that some Parsis did shipping business. They 
built and owned boats, and carried on the coasting trade. They 
were also ship-builders and ship-owners. Again, we learn from these 
documents (1738-39) thatthc Parsis .served the Portuguese as soldiers 
and were even given ensignship and captainship. On occasions 
of difiiculty, they formed themselves into volunteer campanies com- 
manded b}' their own officers and fought against the Marathiis on 
behalf of their Portuguese rulers in tlic district round Daman and 
Tarapore.^’^ In the \nllage of Jehan (Jehan Bordi) near Golwad, 
about 90 miles from Bomba)% an old Parsi house is still seen, the 
wall of which is perforated with holes from whicli bullets can be fired 
against bandits. This shows that they used arms. 

After the advent of Europeans into India, some of the Parsis 
served them in various capacities. Some well-to-do Parsis were 
brokers in the factories of the English, the Dutch and other nations. 
Some served even as domestic servants. Anquetil Du Perron, who 
was in India from 1755 to 1761, refers to such brokers and domestics. 
A Parsi family was, up to late, known as Govenders (governors), 
because the head of the family served a Governor of Bombay. Some 
served as messmen and chowdries in British Military cantonments. 
They are no longer seen now in these services. 

Of the above-mentioned principal occupations, those of agricul- 
ture and liquor-selling still continue, though on a smaller scale and 
in a different way. Some of the Mofussil Parsis, especially in the 
Surat district, still own land. They cultivate it, not personally, 
but through labourers. Up to a few years ago, they had a number 
of, as it were, hereditary labourers, more like slaves than independent 
voluntary workers. They were brought up by the Parsi landlords or 
masters, who fed them and their families, and even got them married, 
they in turn binding themselves to serve them for life. When 

(1) Vide my paper “A Glimpse into tho work of the B. B. E. A. Society during 
the last 100 years from a Parsi point of view, ” p. 18. Vide my “ A Few Events in 
the Early History of Parsis ”, p. 24 n. on the same subject. 

H 116—28 
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the heirs oi such a Parsi landlord divided the family property, they 
even divided among themselves these labourers or semi-slaves/^^ 

The liquor-selling trade also continues in the hands of some 
Mofussil Parsis but not to a great extent as before. Pecent Abkari 
Acts and rules have thrown some of them out of employment in 
this line. 

There are no Parsis serving now in the regular army, but several 
are members of some Volunteer Corps in Upper India and in some 
of the Mofussil towns of the Bombay Presidency. 

Formerly, when Gujarat, and especially Surat with its surround- 
ing villages, formed their headquarters, they resorted to several arts 
for their livelihood. The principal among these was that of weaving 
on primitive glooms. Even in the case of those who followed some 
other profession which did not require their whole time, weaving 
formed a collateral work. All households had looms on which they 
worked out ndrcis (laces) 'pdtis (broad lace-like ropes for cots) and even 
cloth. Some worked even in silk. In the well-known silk work of 
KinJcMb for which Surat was then well known, the Parsi weavers 
had their hand. Both men and Avomen carried on this Avork of 
vanJears, i.o.., Aveavers. 

The only AA'ork of weaving Avhich is still carried on by a feAv, and 
those fcAv the Avomen of the priestly class, is that of Aveaving Kustis, 
i.e., the sacred thread worn by the Parsis as one of the symbols of 
their faith. This Avork aa as considered to be the privilege of Avomen 
of this priestly class. Some diligent Avomen, Avho wove A'erA' fine 
Kustis, earned about a Bupee per day. This priAolege is, they say, 
noAv being encroached upon and even some Avomen of the layman 
class Avork at the Kustis. The orthodox still consider it meritorious 
to put on the Kustis prepared by the Avomen of the priestly class. 
The Kustis require a. kind of consecration, and they think that those 
stealthily Avoven by the layAvomen are passed on Avithout proper 
consecration. 

The next important occupation of the Parsis at Surat was that 
of Churis or bangles, from Avhich a class of them Avas called Churigars, 
i.e., bangle-makers. The large number of those who joined the neAv 
sect of the Kadmis, arising from the above referred to difference of 
one intercalary month betAveen the Zoroastrians of India and those 
of Persia, being this class of Avorkers, the new sect had received the 

(1) Vide my paper on “ A Parsi Deed of Partition more than 150 years old : a 
form of slaveiy referred to therein.” (Journal Anthropological Societ 3 % Vol. A'l, 
Ko. 2, pp. 12-10. Vide my ” Anthropological Papers,” Part I, pp. 167-172.) 
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nickname or appellation of Clinrigars. That name forms even now, 
the surname of some families. 

Up to about 60 or 70 years ago, they generally abstained from 
work, w'herein they were required to work with fire, which required 
blowing with their breath or had to be extinguished. Similarly Pdrsis 
have not been known as practical goldsmiths or silversmiths. At 
one time, they hesitated to take the work of firemen on loco- 
motives or in mills. Bvit that dislike has now died out. An 
instance in the early part of tlie last century is recorded, wherein 
a Parsi requested the Government of the day to Idndly direct that 
all places of work w’herein Fire w'as used may be closed on the 
festival day of fire. The then Government is said to have complied 
with his ‘request.^^^ 

Again, at one time, there was some hesitation to take the medical 
profession according to the Western methods, thougli tliere were 
several who liad taken to tlie Indian system of medicine and were 
known as good Unani Hakims. The reason for this hesitation was 
that in their study of surgery, etc., they had to deal witlx corpses which 
were according to the Vendidad a kind of Na(}U (decomposing harmful 
thing), from which they were to abstain. The corpse-bearers {nas- 
asnldrs, i.e., experts in dealing vdth napa or dead bodies) were treated 
as a class to be kept apart from others. In a towm like Naosari, the 
headquarters of the Parsi priesthood, they have separate quarters, 
a little apart from Parsi streets. When invited to public or private 
dinners, they are provided with meals separate from others. Thej'- 
cannot go to Fire-temples vdthout undergoing a ceremonial purifica- 
tion. Officiating priests, who perform inner liturgical services of 
the temples, do not touch them. If they accidentally touch them, 
their officiating qualification for the day being is vitiated and they 
have to repeat the ceremony for the qualification. 

The Parsis, though, at times they owned a large number of ships, 
and even carried on, as said above, the sea-coast trade in their own 
boats, were never professional sailors. The reason is this : — Water, 
like fire, air and earth is held to be one of the best productions of 
God, useful to mankind. There is a special Yazata or Angel presid- 
ing over water. The Parsi scriptures strictly enjoin that water 
may not be defiled. The injunctions seemed to be chiefly in respect 
of fresh water of rivers and streams which is used for domestic 
purposes. That injunction was latterly applied, even in old times 
of Parthian rule in Iran, to all kinds of water. Tiridates, the Zoroas- 
trian king of Armenia, when required to go to Rome to pa)’- his 


(1) Fif?e Appendix C for this letter and the Government Order, 
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homage to the Roman Emperor Nero, objected on this ground to 
cross the seas/’^ Valkhash (Volagescs), the Parthian king of Iran, also 
had similar religious scruples to cross the seas. When, in the end, 
Tiridates did go to Rome, he went by land instead of by sea, 

Herodotus, Strabo and other classical authors refer to the sacred 
respect in which the ancient Iranians held rivers, etc., which supplied 
drinking water to the people. The restrictions seem to have 
extended from fresh drinking water to all kinds of water. This seems 
to be the reason why the Parsis have not taken to sea-faring" as a 
profession. 

Food and Orthodox Parsis eat flesh of cloven-footed animals and abstain 
dnnk. from beef, pork and the flesh of other unclovenfooted animals. From 
Herodotus (Bk. I. 126), we learn that the ancient Iranians ate the 
flesh of horse, camels, oxen, etc., but the Indian Parsis, as a body, 
abstain from these. As to fish, they eat scaly fish and abstain from 
unscaly fish. They never eat crocodiles, snakes, and such other 
creatures. They drink wine. 

They do not eat the lea^nngs of others, even if they be of their 
own co-religionists and relatives, if the leavings are of the food eaten 
in a way known as ajitliu, i.e., in a way, wherein the eater has put 
his fingers into his mouth and then touched the food again. Two 
persons would not drink from the same glass or cup, 

' Up to about 40 or 50 years ago, the Parsis did not eat pahM, i.e., 

food cooked by non-Parsis. But that custom is now more honoured 
in the breach than in the observance among the laity. The priest- 
hood, especially the officiating priesthood, still abstain from food 
prepared by non-Parsis. Priests, who observe the Bareshnum in 
order to be qualified to officiate at the liturgical services, eat only 
food cooked by persons of the priestly class. Up to a few years 
ago, the Bareshnum-observing priests would not eat at the same 
table with the laymen. They woidd not drink from the same glass 
or cup, until it is washed, if the glass or cup is touched with the lip. 

The Parsis as a body do not smoke, but during the last 15 or 20 
years— some, and especially those who have travelled in. Europe, 
have commenced to smoke tobacco. Abstinence from smoking was, 

(1) “ Neither would bis (Valkhash’.s) brother Tiridates refuse coming to Romo to 
receive the Armenian diadem, but that the obligation of his priesthood withheld him. 
Ha would, however, go to the standards and images of Caesar and there, in presence of 
the legions, solemnly receive the kingdom. ” (The Annals of Tacitus, Bk. XV. Works 
of Tacitus, Oxford translation, Vol. I, p. 24.) 
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at one time, one of tlie distinguishing customs, whereby a Parsi was 
distinguished from others ; but this is no longer generally the case. 

PARSOLIA. — A sub-division of Brahmans. 

PARVALE. — A sub-division of Lohars. 

PARVALIA. — A sub-dmsion of Shiigaud Brdhmans., 

PARVARI. — A synonym for Mahar. 

PASTAGIA. — ^A synon)^m for Kachhia. 

PASTI. — A sub-division of Grdnigs. 

PATANE. — A sub-division of Vanis. 

PATANE PRABHU. — A synonym for Pathare Prabhu. 

PATANEJE. — A sub-division of Vaghris. 

PATANI. — A sub-division of Khalpds. 

PATANIA. — A sub-division of Parajia Brahmans and Dhedas, 

PATANWADIA. — A sub-division of Kolis. 

PATARIHA. — A sub-division of Lodhas. 

PATELIA. — ^A synonj'-m for Talabda. 

PATHANS, numbering 170,532 (1901), including 91,300 males 
and 79,232 females, are found in all parts of the Presidency and in 
Sind. They are Afghans who have settled in the Presidency and in 
many cases intermarried with other classes of Muhammadans. They 
mostly came originally to serve as mercenaries in the armies of the 
Musalman rulers in the Deccan. Regarding the origin of the term 
Pathan the late Mr. A. M. T. Jackson says : — 

“ Captain, afterwards Sir Richard, Burton derives Pathan from 
the Arabic fatlidn victorious. Others trace the word to the Hindustani 
pethna, to penetrate. Farishtah (1’29, Persian Text) says that 
though the origin of the name is not certain, yet he thinks that the 
first Afghans who came to India settled at Patna and were hence 
called Pathans. These are all late Muslim explanations. Afghan 
tradition derives the name from the title Batan or Patan {‘ rudder ’) 
given by the Prophet himself to their great ancestor Abdur-Rashid. 
It is, however, now generally agreed that the name Pathan is the 
Indian form of the name Pushtun {plural Pushtanah) now given to 
themselves by speakers of the Pashtu or Pakhtu language. Tlley 
inhabit the hoh or hilly co^mtry from Swat and Bajaur in the north 
to the Siwi and Bhakar in the south and from Hasan Abdal in the 
east to Kdbul and Kandahar in the west. They are not by, any means 
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a pure race, but include Tartar (Ghilzai) Arab (Durrani) arid Indian 
(Swdti) elements, as well as a probably Iranian element, the original 
speakers of the Pashtu language. Darmsteter has sho^vn (Chants 
Populaires des Afghans, Introd. pages clxxx, ff) that the modern 
name Pushtun goes back to an earlier form Pashtun, which is derived 
from the ancient Iranian word Parshli “ a hill. ” These original 
Pathans are to be identified with the pakives of Herodotus (IV. 44) 
as well as with the paronctar of Ptolemy (ch. x\riii). The name 
Afghan does not seem to occur before Varaha-Mihira (A.D. 550) 
who mentions the race under the name Avagana (Brihat Samhita, 
ch. xiv). Further discussion of the subject will be found in Bellew’s 
Races of Afghanistan and in the work by Darmsteter already 
quoted.” 

Like the representatives of other foreign Musalmans the Pathans 
have in most cases by intermarriage with other classes lost their 
peculiarities of feature and character. The men add KMn to their 
names and the women Khdtnn, Khdhi or Bihi. Tliey marry eitlier 
among themselves or with any Musalmans not confined to marriage 
with their own caste. 

They are all Sunnis in religion. They are money lenders 
horse-dealers, soldiers, constables, messengers and servants. Except 
some villagers in Belgaum who abstain from the use of beef and offer . 
vows to Hindu gods, their customs do not differ from those of ordin- 
ary Mxisalmans. {See MUSALMAN.) 

PATHANTANAS. — A .synonym for Shivate. 

PATHARVATS, or Stone-cuttens, numbering approximatelyT,949 Name 
(1901), including 968 males and 981 females, are found in small numbers 
all over the Deccan and Karnatak. They appear to be closely con- 
nected with Maratha Kunbis, with whom they eat but do not marry, 
and are doubtle.ss one in origin. A few are Musalmans and Lingayats, 
possibly by conversion, though information is incomplete regarding 
tliese divisions. For the most part, their ceremonies resemble those 
of the ^laratha Kunbis, They are stone masons and also carve 
and make images, grindstones, etc. 

Their e.xogamous divisions arc identical with their surnames, Divisi* 
of which the commonest are Ambekar, Barnaik, Chaphe, Hinge, 
Holekar, Khage, Lugad, Randeve and Sape. 

(1) Bovi. Gaz., Vo!. IX, Part II. p. 10. ~ 

(2) In tlio Deccan tlie'-c art; known ns Dhamdhare me-ining “ liold j’oiir breath 
(lie expl.anation Ix'ins? tJiat after ranking .a Joan thp,y return to recover if after just as 
(oil'.; an interval ns flie borrower e.nn bold his bre.itli.” 
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Girls are married before they are sixteen, boys before twenty-five, Maniage. 
In some places boys are girt with the sacred thread before marriage. 

Their deval: consists of an axe and the pdvcJipdlvi or leaves of the mango 
innbar, shajiii, jdmbhul and rui trees. Polygamy is allowed, but 
])olyandry is unknown. The remarriage of widows is permitted. In 
Satara, the widow’s intended husband has to give her a robe and bodice 
and her father a turban and PiS. 25 in cash. On a lucky night the 
priests visits the widow’s house and conducts the ceremony about 
one hundred yards outside of the house in the presence of five or 
six men friends of the couple. The couple are seated on low wooden 
stools in a wheat square marked by the priest, their brows are marked 
with vermilion, rice grains are stuck on them, and the}-^ bow before the 
])riest. The widow puts on toerings or jodois, but she is not allowed to 
wear the lucky necklace or inangalsKtra. Married women are not allow- 
ed to sec her for three days, after which a feast to friends and relations 
completes the ceremony. In some places, the ceremony consists in 
tying the hems of the pair’s garments and throwing rice grains over 
their heads. 

Patharvats are both • Shaivas and Vaishnavas'. Their family Religion, 
deities arc Khandoba, Yithoba, Bahiroba, Devi, Krishna and Ganpati. 

Their priests either belong to their own caste or are Deshasth Brah- 
mans. The dead arc cither burnt or buried. 

They eat fish and flesh, except beef, and drink liquor. They cat Food, 
food cooked by Maratha Kunbis, whom they closely resemble.^ 

PATHRAT OD. — A synonym for Dagad Od. 

PATIDAR.— A synonym for Kanbi ; a sub-division of Leva Kanbis 

PATNAVAL. — A sub-division of Devangs. 

PATNL — A sub-division of Ghanchis and Parjia Sonis. 

PATRACHANDRI. — A sub-division of Kabbaligars. 

PATRAD. — A sub-di^’ision of Koravas. 

PATRADAVS, a class of Kanarese dancing girls and courtesans, 
are found mainly in Dharwar. Their brothers and sons beat drums 
and play the s&rangi or fiddle as an accompaniment to their dancing 
and sifiging. The girls are married to a drum, and thereafter lead a 
life of prostitution, but a special position is always assigned to the first 
lover. The men marry outside the courtesan class,and their daughters 
either become dancing girls or are given in marriage into other 
families. In religion and customs they resemble Kalavants. 
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PAT SALI. — A tsub-division o£ Salis. 

PATTANI. — A sub-division of Kunbis. 

PATTAR. — A synonym for Sonar. 

PATTA SALI. — A sub-division of Salis. 

PATWEGAR. — A synonym for Patvekari. 

Name and PATVEKARIS, or Patvegaxs, numbering 6,164 (1901), including 

ongip. 2,990 males and 3,174 females, are found in Khandesh, Nasik, Poona, 
Sat^ra, Belgaum, Bijapur, Dharwar and Ratnagiri, but chiefly reside 
in Dharwar district. In a,ddition to 6,164 Hindus, 415 returned 
themselves as Muhammadans at the Census of 1901, They are known 
as Patvegars in the Karnatak. They profess to have come originally 
from Gujarat about two hundred years ago, in search of work, and 
this seems probable. Once every two or three years a Bhat or genea- 
lo^st from near Baroda in Gujarat visits the Bijapur district to 
record the births and deaths which have taken place in each family 
since his last msit. 

Language. Their home tongue is corrupt Gujarati, Several Marathi and 
Hindustani words have crept in. In Bijapur they speak a mixture 
' of Gujarati, Marathi and Hindustani. Thus, ‘ Tell me what is 
the matter ’ would be majkiir hay cklie te boh ; the first two words 
Marathi, the second two Gujarati, and the fifth Hindustani. Some 
of their phrases as ‘ I will come soon, ’ Avacli sdoni, can hardly be 
traced to any of these three languages. 

The names in ordinary use among men are Jurasa, Kanthisa, 
Lakshmansa, Maniksa, Mavrasa, Ramkrishnasa and Sakusa ; and 
among women, Ambebai, Anandibai, EZrishnabai, Nagubai and 
Tuljabai. To every proper name of men they add sa corresponding 
to the Marathi pmi or rdv. The Patvekaris claim to be Kshatriyas, 
and wear the sacred thread. Their surnames are Kabdde, Kutare, 
Povar, Shalgar and Shiralkar. 

Dirisione, The names of their family stocks are Bharadvaj, Gautam, 
Kashyap, and Naradik, and families of the same, surname and stock 
cannot intermarry. In the Bijapur district their surnames are the 
names of places and of ancestors. Families bearing a particular 
surname belong to a particular shdhJia or branch of a golra or .family 
stock. The Bhartarghars belong to the Kathva branch of the 
Kashyap gotra ; the Dajis belong to the Daji branch of the Parisva 
gotra ; the Jalnapurkars belong to the Gambva branch of the Gokul 
golra ; and the Maljis belong to the Sonekatar branch of the Gautam 
golra. They marry with the same family stock but not with the same 
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Pnfcvekaris gird tlioir boys witli tbo sacred thread before they are 
ten years old : the ceremony is not accompanied by prayers, but 
lasts for two days. Some days before the ceremony a caste feast 
is given. The boy is invested with the heliJ of the Brdhraan family 
priest, who lights a sacrificial fire or horn and retires with his fee. 

The guests are handed packets of betelnut and leaves, and near 
relations are feasted. Tlic priest is given two handfuls of wheat, rice, 
gram pulse, molasses, butt&r and salt. 

Their marriages last three days. On the first day a feast is Marringo 
given in honour of the marriage gods, and in the evening the rela- 
tions and friends of the boy and girl meet in the \nllage temple, and 
the girl’s parents worship the boy. The girl’s mother pours water 
over the boy’s feet and the girl’s father genth^ mbs the feet and dries 
them with the hem of his waist-cloth. Packets of betelnut and leaves 
are handed roimd and the guests retire. Next day the marriage is 
performed at a lucky moment, either in the morning or evening, 
when the cattle come home. At the time of marriage the bride and 
bridegroom are made to sit facing each other on a carpet, and a white 
sheet is held between them. The priests and the guests shower rice 
on the heads of the pair ; and the white curtain with the cross on it 
is removed. The bride’s father performs the girl-gi^^ng or 1‘anyd- 
ddn, in which the nine Hindu planets are worsliippod, and a bxunt 
offering is made in their honour. TJic bride’s father presents drink- 
ing vessels and platters as his daughter’s dowry ; and the friends and 
kinsfolk present the bride and bridegroom with half anna to one rupee 
in cash. The bride and bridegroom are led to the bridegroom’s house 
either on foot or on horseback. The varat or married couple’s home- 
ward procession brings the ceremony to an end. 

Widow remarriage is allowed. In Bij&pur district a widow is 
not allow’ed to marry a third time. 

They worship all the usual local and Brahmanic gods and god- Religion, 
desses. Their chief family goddess is the Jagadamba of Tuljapur, 
to whom they make vows. They believe her to be an incarnation 
of their patroness, the goddess Inglaj, who is said to have saved them 
from the destructive axe of the Kshatriya-slaying Parshuram, the 
sixth incarnation of Vishnu. They often keep an image of Yellamma 
also in their houses. They visit the shrine of Ambdb&i at Tuljapur 
in the Niz^im’s country and that of Vithoba at Pandharpur in Sholdpur. 
hClk and molasses — not dresred food — are daily offered to the house 
deities. They keep almost all Hindu fasts and feasts. SMvrdtra in 
MdgM or January-February, the eleventh of bright AsMdh or June- 

H 116—29 
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July being tbeir chief fast days. Besides Sliankaracb&rya, the pontiff 
of all Snudrt Hindus, they have a separate gum or religious teacher. 
He is a Bhat by caste, and occasionally visits his disciples and collects 
money from them. His disciplcvS treat him with great reverence and 
ask him to dine with them; They do not worship evil spirits but have 
faith in witchcraft. 

They burn the dead, but have no jivJchada or life-stone as a lodg- 
ing for the soul of the dead. On the way to the burning ground there 
is the usual rest and the change of place among the bearers. At 
the burning ground the heir carries an earthen water vessel round 
the pyre and lays a quarter-anna piece upon it. Balls of food are laid 
on the spot where the body was burnt, and on the third day the bones 
are gathered and thrown into water. On the eleventh a dinner is 
given to friends. They hold that a death in the family causes cere- 
monial impurity, and stop work for thirteen days. They give both 
monthly and yearly mind-feasts. 

The Patvekaris make silk threads for necklace.s, and other head, 
hand and waist ornaments. They string and fix gems or beads on 
silk or cotton threads and make fringes, tassels and netted work. 
They make silk and cotton waistcords called Icatdoras or kargotds, 
by which high caste boys fasten the loincloth a short time after their 
thread ceremony. In the Bijipur district many of them have taken 
to weaving. They also work as day labourers and some of them are 
musicians. 

They eat fish and flesh and drink liquor. They do not like to 
rank themselves with any other caste, and eat no food but what is 
prepared by their own people. 

MUSALMAN PATVEGABS, numbering 415 (1901), including 
211 males and 204 females, are found in small numbers in almost aU 
the towns of the Deccan and Kamatak. They marry either among 
themselves or with any low class Musahnans. They are Sunnis of the 
Hanafi school and are seldom religious or careful to say their prayers. 
They have strong Hindu leanings, eschewing beef, keeping Hindu feasts 
and offering vows to Hindu gods and goddesses. They respect the 
Kdzi and ask him to conduct their ceremonies. 

PAVAGADIA.— -A sub-division of Chodhras. 

Name and PAVAYA, also called Fatadas or Hijdas, that is, eunuchs, 
origin- numbering 138 (1901) are found in small numbers in Ahmedabad, Panch 

Mahals, EAthiawdr, Cutch andKhandesh. The caste includes eight 
females returned in Khdndesh Agency ; they appear to be prostitutes. 


I'ood. 
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Pava 3 "as arc rccriulcd from botli Hindus and JIusalmans, who consider 
tbomselvcs the creatures or rather the temples or houses of the goddess 
Bahuchardji. Except that they do not dine together, Pavayas from 
Hindu and lilusahnan families hear a close resemblance. Accordmg to 
their tradition, a king of Champauer named B/iria was unhappy because 
he had no son. Ho was a devout worshii)i)cr of the goddess Bahucha- ■ 
raji and through her favour a sou was born to liira and named Jeto. 

This Jeto was born impotent, and Baria, out of raspect to the goddess 
through whose favour the son was obtained, set him apart for her 
ser\dce. Bahucharaji appeared to Jeto in a dream and told to him to 
cut olf his private parts and drcs.s himself as a woman. Jeto obeyed 
the goddess and this practice has since been followed by all who join 
the caste. 

Impotence is an indispensable qualification for admission into Initiation 
the ca.ste. ■'i^nien an impotent man desires to be admitted he applies 
to one of the Pavayas who breathes into his right ear, bores both 
ears with the point of a needle, and administers to liim a solemn oath 
never to steal and never to act as a procurator to any woman. 

The noA-ice is then admitted on probation. He eats coarse sugar, 
puts on woman’s clothes, receives a new name, and gives a feast to the 
caste. The new names are feminine names generally ending in ‘ de ’ 
such as Dhanade, Jhinide, Ladude and Khimde. The probationary 
period lasts from six to twelve montlis, during which the conduct of 
the no^uce is carefully watched and the fact of his impotence thoroughly 
tested. A^Jien impotence is established the next ceremony is emas- 
culation. For this purpose the noAuce bathes, dresses liimself in clean 
clothes and worsliips the image of the goddess. He prays to her to 
grant a propitious day for the operation. It is believed that if the 
operation is performed on a day approved by the goddess the result is 
seldom fatal. Behind a screen set up for the purpose the cutting is 
performed with a razor by the person himself without any assistance. 

This is held to correspond to a birth ceremony which makes the patient 
a member of the caste. After the operation the patient lies for three 
days on a cot on his back without mo\dng. During that time 
30 pounds sesame oil is continuously poured on the parts afiected. 

For ten days more or tiU the w'oimd is healed it is washed with a de- 
coction of the hor (Zizyphus jujuba) and babul (Acacia arabica) bark. 

On the 6th day after the operation coarse wheat flour mixed with mo- 
lasses and clarified butter is distributed among the caste people. The 
patient remains screened for 40 days, during which he eats light food. 

Clarified butter is his chief nourishment and he is forbidden the use 
of red pepper, oil and asafoetida. 
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In A.D, 1880 tLe G&ikwdr of Baioda forbade castration in • his 
state, to the great sorrow of the Pavayd,s, who say that by thus re- 
maining in their natural condition they displease the goddess and that 
during seven future lives they will remain impotent as a punish- 
ment for failing to sacrifice the useless member. 

The Pavayis keep images of Bahucharaji in their houses and 
worship them daily and, when on begging tours, are careful to visit 
her shrines in the Chuval. They keep both Hindu and Musalman 
holidays. 

They bury their dead. After death the body is washed and laid 
on a cot covered with a sheet and perfumed. The body is shrouded 
in a clean coverlet for burial. As they are neither males nor females 
they do not touch the cofiin which is carried, and the burying perform- 
ed, by Musalmans, the companions of the dead standing by, mourning. 
On the dasa or tenth day and on the cMlim or fortieth day after a 
death the dearest companion of the deceased is bound on pain of 
expulsion to feed the caste people and the Musalman bier bearers, 
A tomb is raised over the dead. 

Pavayas live as beggars, singing the praise of their patron goddess 
Bahucharaji. In begging they stand in front of some villager, clap 
their hands and offer the usual blessing ‘May mother Bahucharaji 
do you and your children good ’ or ‘ Ado Bhavani, ’ that is, Eise, 
goddess Bhavani. If any one fails to give them alms they abuse him, 
and if abuse fails they strip thepiselves naked, a residt which is 
greatly dreaded as it is believed to bring dire calamity. They beg in 
bands on certain beats and receive fixed yearly dues in kind or in cash 
from shopkeepers, carpenters, tailors, shoemakers, goldsmiths, Lohars, 
etc. They also receive fees from every Kunbi on the birth of a son 
and in most parts of Gujarat when a son is bom to a barren woman or 
to a woman who has had no male issue, Pavayas are called in and 
made to dance in front of the house. 

They eat fish and flesh of goats and sheep. They drink liquor. 

PAVRA . — A sub-division of Bhils. 

PED . — A sub-division of Mangs. 

PEDNEKAR . — A sub-division of Gaud Sarasvat Brahmans. 

PEND. — A sub-division of Mangs. 

PENDHARIS or Pindharis, numbering 3,347 (1901), including 
1,734 males and 1,613 females, are found in Nasik, Kiandesh and the 
Southern Maratha Country, with a few families in the Poona and 
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Sholapur districts. It is a noticeable fact that none were recorded in 
tbe Bombay Presidency at previous censuses.* They are descendants . 
of the famous free-booters who followed the Maratha armieSj and were 
doubtless recruited originally from numerous sources, including PathAn, 
Maratha and Jat.'j' Their religious distribution is as follows : — 

Total. Males. Females. 

Hindus .. 1,665 905 760 

Musalmans . . 1,682 829 853 

The origin of the term is obscure. The word 'peruLlia in Marathi 
means a bundle of rice straw, and pendhuri would very probably be a 
common nickname for a body of horsemen looting crops, i.e., the steal- 
ers of ,pendhds. This derivation is attributed to Wilson in Hobson- 
Jobson. Sir John Malcolm traces the name to the habit of drinking 
pinda, an intoxicant, and this derivation seems to have been current 
among the Pendharis. According to Hobson-Jobson, a better deriva- 
tion is iilx. Irvine’s from Pandhar near Burhanpur on the Herbudda. 
It is probable that the correct origin of the term will never be traced, J 

Members of other castes are still admitted to the Pendharis on 
giving a dinner to the caste. 

Hindu Pendharis have five exogamous divisions known as huh. 
They are Alande, Ghayatalak, Kshirasagar, Eanashing and Thor^t. 
Marriages are prohibited between members of the same hd. 

A member of the caste cannot marry his father’s sister’s or mother’s 
sister’s dau^ter. He may marry his maternal uncle’s daughter. A 
man may many his deceased wife’s sister. Two brothers may marry 
two sisters. Polygamy is allowed and practised, but polyandry is 
unknown. Marriage is generally adult. If a girl is .seduced by a 
casteman, he is compelled to many her. E a giri is seduced by a 
member of another caste, she may remain in the caste by paying a fine 
to the caste. 


The oner of marriage comes from the boy’s fether, who has to pay 
Bs. 5 to the girl’s father. The day for the marriage is fixed by' a Brah-^o. 7 fe?, 
man, who conducts the service. A resrectable member of the caste 
takes the bridegroom to his nouse, folds a turban round Ms head and 
takes Mm in proe^sion to the ^rl’s father’s house. TMs Is callei 
simant'-pujan. Idols of wheat fiour are made and. fried in ofi r they 
are given the nams of trie deceased ancestors, and are taken to th» 


tairen to tn« 
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boy’s bouse to be served to tbe boy, his. sisters, and his friends. This 
ceremony is knovrn as rukJirat. The boy is smeared with oil before he 
starts for the girl’s house. The rest of the marriage' ceremony is of the 
ordinary Maratha type. After a marriage has beenperformed, idols 
are brought from a goldsmith’s house ; they are taken five steps beyond 
the vdllage boundary, the groimd is worshipped, offerings are made, 
and the party return home. 

The remarriage of widows is permitted. A widow can marry her 
father’s sister’s or mother’s brother’s son. A widow remarriage is 
always celebrated at night. The caste punch are present on the occa- 
sion. An elderly member of the caste ties into a knot the hems of the 
pair’s garments, which completes the rmion. The widow is presented 
with a robe and a bodice, and bracelets and ornaments, by her new 
husband. A feast is given to the caste punch. A bachelor is not 
allowed to marry a widow. A husband can divorce a wife if he cannot 
agree with her. A divorced woman may remarry. 

The caste foUow the Hindu law of inheritance. Hindu Pendhdris 
belong to the Rdmdasi sect. The chief objects of their veneration 
are Mariai, JIhasoba, and Khandoba. They do not make pilgrimages. 
They, obsenm all the Hindu holidays. Tahs (images of deceased ances- 
tors embossed on silver plates) are made and worshipped with offerings 
of cooked food. Musalman pirs are also venerated. When an epide- 
mic brealcs out, Mariai is propitiated. The religious teacher of the 
Pendh^ris is a member of their own caste. They employ Brahmans 
to conduct their marriages. The other ceremonies are conducted by 
the caste elders. 

The dead are buried either on the back with the head turned to 
the west or north, or in a sitting position. On the tenth day after death 
the faces of the male mourners are shaved. On this day and on the 
day following flowers are offered on the spot where the death took place 
and a feast is given tc the caste-people. Every year, on the anniver- 
sary of the death, the pilar is performed, i.e., caste-men are feasted in 
lionour of the deceased. Pilar is also performed on ahslmlritiya day 
and on that day in the dark half of Bhddrapad which corresponds 
to the day of death. 

The Pendh'ari.s were plunderers and free-booters during the 
troubled times of the latter days of tho Peshwils. On the resto- 
ration of peace by the Briti.sh, they settled down .as petty traders and 
day labourers. They deal in grass, rice, cattle, .sheep, etc.^ Some •work 
.as ma-'ony. 
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They eat; fish and tlie flesh of goats, slieep, and fowls, and drink Food, 
liquor.* 

l\rUSAL]\IA2? PENDHAHIS are found almost entirely in the 
districts of the Southern Division. The}-^ do not differ from the 
Musalinans of Bclgaum in their customs and ceremonies. They 
do not marry with Hindu Pendharis hut they will marry with Musal- 
mans, of other castes, such as Attiir, Btigw.^n, etc., and such marriages 
have quite recently been performed (1901). 

PENTPENT. — ^A sub-division of Baddis. 

PHANSE PARDHI. — A sub-dixnsion of Pardis. 

PHED. — A 53010115^1 for Pend. 

PHUDGIS, numbering 1,035 (1901), including 490 males and Name and 
545 females, are fomid onl}’’ in the Maliim and Bassein tdluMs .of”*^*®*”’ 
the Thana district. The caste believe that they are descendants from 
the nionke}’’ god Hanumfm, whom they hold in great reverence. Once 
a wandering tribe of thieves and beggars, they have now settled down 
as peaceful cowherds, cultivators, and labourers, and are onl}’’ occa- 
sionally guilt}' of petty thefts. There is a strange belief prevalent 
among the caste that the lilies of the forest and the lotuses of the tank 
and all fruit-trees of Nature’s creation belong to them as of birth-right, 
the}* being the favourites of the monkey god Maruti. If a Phudgi is 
caught in the act of stealing, he protests and wonders why he should 
be treated so harshly by the Sarkar and the vddval (gardener). “Do 
not, ” says he, “ the monkeys and jackals d(»troy their plantain trees 
and their sugarcanes ? And, if so, what if a good Phudgi takes away 
some fruits and vegetables to satisfy his himger and thirst ? ” 

It has been surmised that the Phudgis are connected with the 
g}*p 3 ie 3 of Europe, not only on account of their wandering habits and 
thieving propensities, but also because they use many words common 
to the “ Romany cML ” Instances are as follows : — 


Phudgi. 

Gypsy. 

English. 

sap. 

sap 

snake 

pani 

pfini 

water 

kal 

kalH 

yesterday 

rat 

rat 

night 

kan 

kan 

ear 

dant 

ddnt 

tooth 


* Some interesting iniormation regarding the Pindaris yrill be found in MclSagb- 
ten’s ' Nagpore Subsidiary Force ’ and the ‘ Origin of the Pindaris ’ John Murray, 1918, 

(1) The materials for this article were supplied by Sir. P. B. Joshi. 

(2) See Glossary to Borrow’s “ The Bible in Spain ”, Yol. 11. 
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Phudgi. 

Gypsy. 

English. 

dud 

dud 

milk 

ischor 

chor * 

thief 

ischib 

ischib * 

tongue 

lal 

lal 

red 

nakh 

nakh 

nose 

ghar 

ker * 

house. 


The vernacular terms, however, are common to all Hindustani- 
speaking tribes, and a similar conjecture could be justified of many 
wandering tribes in India. 

Phudgis consist of two endogamous divisions, i.e., Shinwari 
Phudgis and Kirpal Phudgis. The Shinwari Phudgis are the Phudgis 
proper. They are perhaps so named because of the caste observing 
SKanwar or Saturday as a sacred day, being the birthday of their god 
Hanum&n. The Kirpal Phudgis are the decendants of those Phudgis 
who were forced by the Portuguese to embrace Christianity, 
and who on the conquest of Mahim and Bassein by the Marathds 
reverted to Hinduism. The caste have no exogamous sub-divisions. 

Marriage is generally adult. Polygamy and widow re-marriage 
are allowed, but polyandry is imknown. As soon as a marriage settle- 
ment is made, the boy’s father pays to the girl’s father a sum of not 
less than Rs. 5, which is spent on feasting relations and caste-men. A 
marriage booth is erected, to which are tied leaves of five kinds of 
trees, viz., mango, banyan, -pi/pal, jdmbul (Eugenia jambolana), and 
bel (AEgle marmelos). As a rule the marriage takes place after sun- 
set. The bindmg portion consists in tying round the bride’s neck 
a necklace of glass beads by an elderly Phudgi woman, and in throw- 
ing sacred grains of rice over the beads of the bride and bridegroom 
by a Brahman priest. This is followed by a tumultuous dance, two 
of the party holding the bride and bridegroom on their shoulders ; 
the lifting of the couple being a common spirit-scaring rite, favoured 
by nmnerous tribes in the Presidency. On these occasions much 
liquor is consumed. 

Phud^s belong to the Hindu rebgion. The special deities of 
their worship are Hanxunfin, Cheda, and Vira. They observe the usual 
Hindu fasts and feasts. Their priests are Palshikar Brahmans. 

The dead are burnt. Those who are too poor to bum, bury 
their dead. On the third day after death the spirit of the deceased is 
propitiated by offering cooked food, fowls and liquor on the spot 


• See GloBsaiy to Borrow’a “ The Bible in Spain ”, Vol. II. 
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Arai (Mimosa rubicaulis) and tbe hor (Zizyplius jujuba) which are 
brought from M4ruti’s temple by a married pair as among Kunbis, 
and tied to the mamage pandal along with a churning stick, a wooden 
pestle and a stuffed cake. The remarriage of widows is permitted 
with the sanction of the caste pa7ich. A wdow cannot marry her 
father’s sister’s or mother’s sister’s son. She may marry a member 
of her deceased husband’s section or her mother’s brother’s son. The 
ceremony is attended by the caste punch, a Brdhman, a barber, and 
some married unwidowed women. The essential portion consists 
in tying a lucky necklace round the \vidow’s neck by one of the %vidow8 
present. After the ceremony is over the remarried pair go to the 
village boundary and bury undergroimd a packet of betel leaf and 
betelnuts. On the first new-moon following the marriage they do not 
see each other’s face. Should a bachelor desire to marry a widow, he 
is first married to a ring. Divorce is not allowed. A woman taken in 
adultery can remain in the caste after undergoing a purificatory 
ceremony and giving a dinner to the castemen. 

The caste foUow the Hindu law of inheritance and worship by 
preference Khandoba, Devi and Bahiroba. Their priests are 
Brahmans. 

The dead are burnt except children under four years of age, who 
are buried. The standard funeral rites are followed. 

The hereditary occupation of the caste is cotton-cleaning. Some 
are husbandmen and day labourers. 

In food and drink they follow Kunbis. 

MUSALMAN PINJARIS or Pinjar^s number 23,351 (1901), 
including 11,687 males and 11,664 females. They are also called 
Nadafs and Tais in Gujarat. They are said to represent Hindu 
Pinjaris who were converted by Aurangzeb. In some places the men 
take the titles of Shaikh, Sayad or Pathan, after their names. Both 
men and women dress like Hindus. They eat with other Musalmans 
but marry only among themselves. They differ from ordinary Musal- 
mans in eschewing beef, ofiering vows to Hindu gods and keeping 
Hindu festivab. They are Suimis of the Hanafi school, but are not 
careful to say their prayers. They respect and obey the Kdzi and 
employ him to register their marriages. In many places they have 
headmen called mehetars, pdlils or chaudharis, who enquire into and. 
settle their social disputes. They card cotton, cleaning it to stuff 
matresses, quilts and pillows. Many have left their craft on account 
of the decline of hand-spinning and found employment as constables, 
messengers and servants. 
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PIPAVASL— A s}monym for Darji. 

PIRANA MATIA.— A sub-division of Matia Kanbis. 

POKHARNA. — A synonym for Pusbkarna. 

POMLA. — A sub-division of Vdghris. 

POMLAS, numbering 131 (1901), including 70 males and 
61 females, are chiefly found in Ahmedabad, Broach and Surat. 

Their home tongue, ^Yhich resembles Telugu, seems to show that they 
originally belonged to Southern India. They are a primitive tribe 
and practise the couvade. They are great devotees of the goddess 
Lakshmi hlata. They were formerly tumblers, but now make their 
living by weaviug baskets. 

PORNALA. — A sub-division of Vaghris. 

PORVAD. — A sub-division of Brahmans and Vanids. 

PORVAL. — A synonym for Porvad. 

POTACHOR. — A sub-division of Uddmbar Brahmans. 

POTRAJA . — A sub-di\dsion of Holayas. 

POTRE. — A synonym for Dulcre. 

PRABHUS, -sometimes incorreetly called Parbhus, numbering Name. 
26,060 (1901) including 13,202 males and 12,858 females, are found in 
Thdna, Koldba, and Bombay city. 

They consist of the following divisions : — Endo- 

1. Chandraseniya Kayasth. 3. Dhruv. 

2. Davne. 4. Pathare or Pdtane. 

The Davne division, formerly separated from the Chandraseniya, 
now intermarries freely with the latter. On the other hand, the Dhruv, 
which separated from the Pathare division, remains distinct to this 
day, being regarded as socially inferior. Chftndraseniyas and Pathares 
do not intermarry or interdine. They appear to have little in common 
beyond the name Prabhu, and are described separately below. It is 
to be noted that Pathare Prabhus seem once to have been closely 
connected with Panch- Kalshis. 

CHANDRASENIYA KAYASTH PRABHUS numbered (1901) 
21,941 (males 11,159 females 10,782) of whom 5,162 were found in 

(1) The following account has been compiled from materials received from the 
Thana Chandra Seniya Kayasth Prabhu Club, Baroda Chandra Senij--a Kayasth 
Prabhu community assembled in a public meeting, Devas public meeting of the caste, 

Rai Saheb B. A. Gupte of Indore, Messrs. Narayan Raghunath Deshpande of Urawada 
in Maval, Balkrishna Vithal Potnia, Kashinath Malhar Karnik, and Ramchandra Nil- 
kantha Inamdar, by T. V. Gupte of Poona, and adopted by the Chandra Seniya 
Prabhus assembled in a public gathering of the caste under the auspices of the Chandra 
Seniya Kayasth Prabhu Social Club, Poona. The 'materials uere examined by Dr. 

Sir R. G, Bhandarkar. 
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Thdna, 5,782 in Koldba and 2,922 in Bombay city. These numbers 
include the Davne division. It is usual to refer to both simply as 
Prabhus or Parbhus. 

Chdndraseniyas claim to rank as Ksbalriya and to be one of 
the three twice-bom castes of the historic divisions of which the 
members are authorized to perform the upanayana ceremony. The 
custom of not allowing marriage in the same goiras, therefore, is 
obeyed out of reverence for the risMs, whose guidance was required 
in early times as teachers for the performance of the npamyam cere- 
mony by the ancestors of this community. 

Formerly Davne Prabhus fed with Chfindraseniyas but did not 
intermarry. But after satisfying themselves that the Davne Prabhus 
were simply thus named on accoimt of their residence in the district of 
Daman, Davne being a form of Damane, and that they were originally 
Chandra Senlya Kdyastha Prabhus who had gone to Daman to reside, 
the Chdndra Seniya branch resumed marriage connections with this 
division. They are now treated on an entirely equal footmg. The 
re-imion of the branches is of comparatively recent date, and may be 
taken to exemplify an interesting tendency in certain societies towards 
the removal of barriers due to geographical causes,' barriers which 
improved means of communication are likely, in many instances, to 
underrame. Chandra Seniyas must marry with Chandra Seniyas or 
Davnes and outside the yotra or exogamous sub-division. Inter- 
marriage is forbidden between those who are related as sapindas. 
This relationship extends to six degrees w'hen the common ancestor 
is a male, and four degrees when the common ancestor is a female. 
In reckoning degrees of relationship, the person imder consideration 
is excluded. Thus; beginning from the bride or bridegroom, six or 
four degrees exclusive of the couple, i.e,, six for the male ancestor 
and four in case of a female, must be counted without encountering 
a common progenitor, if marriage between the parties is to be permit- 
ted. 

Origin and Popular tradition regarding the origin of the Chfindraseniya 

ra 1 1 na. Prabhu caste is in accord with the legendary accounts given in 

the Mahabhdrata and the Purdns of the conflict in early ages between 
Brahmans and Kshatriyas. These legends abound in tales of the 
repeated exterminations of the Kshatriyas by the warlike Brahman 
Parashuram. It is related that Vishnu, for the purpose of extermi- 
nating the Kshatriya or warrior caste, then guilty of repeated attempts 
to assert its authority over the Brahmans, became incarnate as 
Parashuram. Twenty-one times Parashurdm rid the earth of these 
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Mahapadm^nand is described in tbe Bbavisbya PurS,n as a great 
persecutor of tbe Ksbatriyas, wbo were strong adherents of the old 
religion. Many Kshatriya families had to quit their homes and seek 
shelter with their brother kings. In these days of trouble the descend- 
ants of Chandrasena and their followers appear to have left Oudh. 
An old Marathi baMar, published by B. A. Gupte in Materials for 
the History of the Kayastha Prabhus, says that an account of this 
caste is to be found in Sahyddxi Khand, that is, the description of 
the mountain Sahyadri, in the Abud Khand, that is, the description 
of the mountain Abu, and Prabhas Khand, that is, the description of 
Prabhas {i.e. Somnath). Prabhus are found in Nepal. The Prabhu 
Eatnamala informs us that nearly eighty families left Oudh and 
went to reside at or near about Tal Bhopal. Prom these various 
accounts we are led to believe that the migration of these Kshatriyas 
from Oudh must have taken place in the troublesome time of MahA- 
padmdnand and his successors. All old documents agree in placing 
the original home of this caste in Oudh. There is further evidence 
on this point of origin in the admitted fact that the original sanctuary 
of the goddess Vinzai or Vindhyachalavasini worshipped by some 
families of the community is situated on a hill known as Vindhyachal 
near Mirzapur in the North-West Provinces.^^^ In this same province 
the celebrated hermitage of^ the sage Dilabhya, who was the prover- 
bial protector of the caste from the persecution of Parashuram, in 
memory of which fact the caste has adopted a common gotra Dalabhya 
in addition to the special one, is situated on the banks of the Ganges 
16 miles from Eaibareli and 14 miles to the north of Patehpur. Prom 
Oudh some Prabhus seem to have gone to Nepal and Kashmir, while 
some took refuge in the Abu mountains. Others again settled near 
Tal Bhopal, and a few settled in Prabhas. Although the Prabhus 
found in Nepal and. elsewhere have no social intercourse with the 
K4yasth Prabhus on this side of India, it seems probable from the 
foregoing account that they are all come from one stock. They all 
claim a Kshatriya origin. Those who sought an asylum in Kashmir 
established their position there, and acquired estates for the service 
they rendered to the State. Eomesh Chandra Dutt in his history 
of India, remarks that the ministers of Kashmir were almost all 
Kdyasths. He does not explain whether the Kdyasth ministers of 
Kashmir were Brahma Kayasth or Chitragupta Kdyastb, or whether 
they were Khhatriya or Chdndraseniya K4yasth or even 

(1) Prabhu Ratnamdla , publlshod by the Historical Society of the Chandra Soniya 
Prabhus of Boroda and Poona, p. 12. 

(2) See note on the VindhiachalaTfLsini in Appendix II. 
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Sankarja Kayastli. He is, liowever, of opinion tliat they were 
all Ksliatriyas/^^ From the following piece of evidence there is 
further ground for inferring that they were Kshatriyas. The author 
of Kajatarangini, which narrates the history of Shriharsha and other 
Kashmir kings, was the son of a Prabhu minister Mahamfi,tya Champak 
Prabhu. This suggests that the ministers of Kashmir were styled 
Prabhu, i.e., lord a synonym for Kshatriya. It has already been stated 
that nearly eighty families are said to have come from Oudh to Tal Bhopal 
about the time of Mahdpadmananda, i.e., 724 years before the Shaka 
era,^"^ and there acquired great influence. These were hard days, not 
only for these Kshatriyas, but for all Hindus who followed the old 
Vedic religion, as the Buddhist religion had taken root and was fast 
spreadmg throughout India. These Kshatriyas had thus to struggle 
for their own caste privileges. The history of the religious controversy 
at this period, which was chiefly conducted by Baladev Prabhu and 
Harlal Prabhu, is given below. The author of the Prabhu Ratnamala 
and some antiquarians are of opinion that the Gupta dynasty which 
ruled over Central India for more than eight centuries sprung from 
these eighty families. The surnames of some families such as Gupte, 
Raje, Pradhan, Chaturbal alias Chaubal, Ranadip alias Randive, 
Dalapati alias Dalavi, Thdkur alias Th^kare, and others seem to have 
been adopted by those families from the positions they held in the 
Gupta period, just as the surnames of Chitnis, Fadnis, Potnis, Kdr- 
khfinis, Sabnis, Jamenis, and others seem to have been accepted by some 
famihes from the occupation or office they held rmder Maratha rule. 
The Guptas had estabhshed their power in 319 A.D. and made their 
capitals at various places. That their rule spread over a great part of 
the coimtry is proved by the stone inscriptions and coins and copper- 
plates found at various places. That this Gupta dynasty had 
connection with this branch of the Haihaya Kshatriyas is suggested 
by the fact that their coins bear the mark of the goddess Sarasvati 
riding on a peacock with a trisul or trident in her hand, a goddess 
held in great reverence by the caste to this day. Cunningham says 
that the Gupta kings of Mahakosal were Haihaya kings of the Lunar 
Dynasty. He is successful in tracing a family which, though calling 
itself Thakur, claimed to be Kshatriyas of the Haihaya branch of the 
Lunar Kshatriya race which ruled over Mahakosala. Instances of 
names such as Guptas or Gupte and Thakurs alias Th&kare are com- 
mon. A Haihaya prince of the Lunar Kshatriya race is considered 

(1) History of Civilization in Ancient India by Romesh Chandra Dutt, Vol III 

pp. 347-350. . . , 

(2) Prabhu Ratnamala, p. 170. 
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an ancestor of the caste, giving fresh ground for the belief” that the 
caste may originally have been connected with the Gupta dynasty. 
The Silhar and other kings in the Deccan and southern parts of India 
once admitted the suzerainty of the Guptas. Many Prabhus held 
high posts at the courts of the Silhar princes, and controlled the civil 
and military administration of the coimtry. In a stone-inscription 
found at Chaul, dated 1088 A.D., the name of one Velji Prabhu is 
found.^^^ In the same way, in a stone-inscription of the time of a SiUiar 
prince Aparaditya, dated 1182 A,D., it is mentioned that Anantar^ya 
Prabhu was the officer who governed the Sahasashti, now Salsette, 
pargana; and the Prabhus have a Sdshtikar family among them. 
The inscription is said to have been written by a Kdyasth by name 
VAlig Pandit. Pandit in those days meant a writer. The Prabhus 
who settled about this time in the Konkan, M4val and Maharashtra 
controlled the civil administration of the country. These were the 
people who kept the accoxmts of the land revenue and were entitled 
Deshapandits, The word Deshapandit was afterwards changed 
into Dcshpdnde. These Deshapandits, now known as Deshpindes, 
had to colonise the waste lands in the country, and were also held 
responsible for the civil administration and the revenues of the land. 
It was their right to write the documents concerning rights in the land 
as is the practice even now. It is therefore not unnatural that the 
stone-inscription above referred to should have been written by Vfilig 
Pandit of the Kdyasth Prabhu caste. Almost all Deshapandits or 
Dcslipfindes in the Mdval and Konkan are Kdyasth Prabhus. The 
history of their valans also shows that they were acquired by the 
families before the Jluhammadan power was introduced and established 
in the Konkan and the Deccan. The fact that the Sahyadri Khand, 
which is said to have been written about the 10th century, makes 
mention of the Chiindraseniya Prabhus as Kiiyasths to signify their 
new profession is also corroborative evidence of the fact that the 
Ch/indra.seniya K/iyasth Prabhus had settled on the slopes of Sah- 
yadri mountains at or about this period. Tliere is another inscription 
of the time of the Silhar prince.s. It is a grant made by a Silhar king 
HirapA! to n Bnthman, and the name of his minister Lakshmah Prabhu 
is mentioned in it. From the genealogies of some of the families in 
this community we learn that the ancestors of some of them served 
the kings of Chitor and other Rajput dynasties. The name of Shripat 
Pr.-thlm, one of the ancestors of the Sfitara Chitni.s family, is iascribed 
U{K)n the pillar at Chitor in connection with a victory gained by Rfma 
J.a{>hm.i.n Sinha, This information is also given in a genealogy in 

(1) .lo tmaJ, JJorn, Branch P.. A. .S,, Vo!. I, p. 135. 
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the possession of the family. There is an endorsement on it that the 
genealogy is embodied- with the genealogies of forty other families 
in the Yarishavrihsha which is in the records of the Eaja of Sat^ra, 
The Konkan, that is, the Thana and Kolaba districts, the old northern 
boundary of Eatnagiri, the M^val, i.e., the slopes of the Sahyadri 
including Poona, SS.tara, Kolhapur Daman and Baroda State, are 
the chief centres of this commimity, and it is generally believed that 
these places, with the exception of Baroda, were the first settlements 
of the caste when they came from the north. The representatives 
of the caste in the Baroda State are so numerous that, were it not 
for the history of the Marathas which does not support such a conclu- 
sion, it might be inferred that this caste settled there during their 
progress from north to south. It would be interesting to discover 
which of the places already mentioned were first selected by the com- 
munity when they came from the north, and at what period the im- 
migrants arrived. It is a common saying among the old men of the 
community that their ancestors arrived in numbers from Chitor and 
the vicinity to settle in the Konkan and Maval, and joined those who 
had already settled there when Mandavgad was sacked by Ala-ud- 
din in 1295. Eeference must be made to the history of Mandavgad 
with a view to noting the connection between it and this community. 
In the year 313, when the Gupta emperors took Malwa from the Shaka 
kings and there established their rule, the fort of Mandu must have 
passed into their hands ; though evidence on the point is wanting, 
there is ample proof that the Guptas had full sway over the country 
up to the borders of Khandesh. Various branches of the Guptas 
were estabhshed in this tract of country. The Guptas of Mahakosal 
are well known to be one of them. This house was connected with 
the kings of Vakatak or Vindhya Shakti. In the same way there 
may have been some connection between the kings of Mandavgad 
and the Guptas. Prom an inscription found at the Ajanta Caves and 
Toran-Mal, it appears that Pravarsen, son of Prabhavati Gupta, the 
daughter of Shridev Gupta, was lord of the fortress Toran-Mal. The 
mention of the maternal ancestors of a king in an inscription about 
his estates naturally suggests that it must have been inherited by hiTn 
from his maternal relations. Whether the descendants of this Pra- 
varsen ruled over Mandavgad and the territories under it is not known, 
but the point should form an interesting subject for enquiry. The 
Vindhya Shakti princess, of whom this Pravarsen was bom, subsequently 
became very powerful, and extended her rule over Malwa as far 
as the confines of Kh&ndesh. Eaja Malkadev, from whom the fort 
was taken, may have some connection with the Guptas through 
H 116—31 
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tliese Vakatak kings. In spite of heroic efiorts on the part of Eaja 
Malkadev of Mandavgad to save the fort and the kingdom, eighteen 
thousand Kshatriyas were slain on the battlefield, and he was forced 
to fly from the fort to take shelter with his kinsmen residing in the 
Sahyadri hiUs. 

There is further evidence to show that this community had once 
connection with Mandavgad. A letter addressed to them in the year 
1703 by Shri Clihatrapati Shahumaharaj of Satara in favour of Ram- 
chandra Mahadev Mandavgadkar proves that they once resided at 
Mandavgad. From the two inscriptions found at Chaul and other 
places mentioned above it seems that the Prabhus had begun to settle 
in the Konkan when the Silhar princes were the rulers of that country. 
The history of the vatans of Deshpandes shows that they were obtain- 
ed before the kings of the Bahmani dynasty had established their 
power in the Deccan. Thus the conclusion is again suggested that 
the Konkan and Maval were inhabited by the caste progenitors in 
the tenth or eleventh century, and it may thus be shown that .since 
then they have remained stationary and formed an important ele- 
ment in the Maratha confederacy which afterwards embraced those 
regions. It must next be seen whether these people penetrated 
elsewhere in the Deccan in search of a home. It has been observed 
above that many went to the Karnatak and there represented the 
paramount power. The surname of a family now known as Kamik is 
given as Kamatakas in a list of surnames which was probably compiled 
when the people first settled, or at least within a period when they could 
recollect the history of the ancestors of those families. The Karna- 
tak would seem to have been the early home of the Kamatakas. There 
are instances of families vdio . even now say that they* 
formerly inhabited Hyderabad in the Deccan and came to this side 
after the establishment of Maratha rule. The Tamhanes and 
Fanases originally served the Muhammadan kings at Bedar and 
Bijapur. They .subsequently entered the service of the Nizam and then 
came over to the Mar&thds. Sanads in their possession prove this. 
There are families livmg in the Nizam’s territory who claim to be 
Kshatriya Kayasth and follow the Vedic religion. They allege that 
they came from the north and took service with the Musalmans. 
Some Prabhus in the Karndtak have adopted the Jain religion, but 
they still style themselves Prabhu and are the holders of estates .such 
as Deshmukh or DeshpSnde Vatans. They are known as Desdis. 
From this it may fairly be concluded that the. Kshat.iya Prabhus, 
nicknamed Kfi.yasths, who were able to maintain communication 
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willi Iheir caste-fellows in the Konkaii or Miival, formed one caste 
known as (.liaudra Scniya Kiiyasth Prablius. 

The history of this caste is readily traceable since the introduction 
of Muhammadan rule in the Deccan. They served that government 
with an unsparing zeal in civil and militar}' service. Peace was 
secured in the count, rv b}' the Muhammadan rulers by renewing the 
viitovs of the Deshtnukhs and Desh])andite or Deshpandes in 
ratifying their grants. After the great famine in 1396, very signal 
service te the country was rendered by these Deshmukhs and Deshpan- 
des by re-colonising it and by helping in the restoration of peace. At 
this time they had to perform military service in order to quell the 
rebellious mountainous tribes. The King of Bidar sent Mulk-ulti- 
jar in M‘i9 with an ariu}’’ to help the.se Deshmuldis and Desliptindes in 
the settlement of the country. Titles were, bestowed upon some of 
the De.shmukhp which are enjoyed by those families to this day. 
The title Abhangrao of the Prabhu Deshmukh at Atawme, and the title 
of Sarjerao of the Deshmukh of Kate, as well as the title Adarrao of 
the Prabhu Deshp;indo.s of Maval are w’cll-lcnown. In this way they 
heljicd the Muhammadan ruler.? in maintaining ci\nl order and pro- 
tecting the fortrcs.sc8 from foreign aggression. The valans continued 
to the Chaubals of Chaul, Nafllvar.s of Mahfid, Deshmukhs of Nate and 
Nizdmpur in the Konkan. and Vaid 3 'a.s and Dighes of the Mdvals, and 
many other De.shpandes and Kulkarnis bear ample historical testimony 
to the fact. We find the name of Parashram Prabhu Karnik in 
a sanad as far back as about 1126 granted by the King ol Bidar to 
the Vajaseniya Brdhmans. He ivas a courtier of the king and was 
appointed to settle' the disputes of the Brdhmans. 

The caste exhibited remarkable bravery, statesmanship, loyalty 
and intelligence during Mardtha rule, virtues for which it was justly 
famed. It was one of the chief sources of the strength of Shivaji 
and liis successors. Murdr Bdji Dashpande of Mahdd,^^^ Vishvasrao 
Ndndji, Babdji Boaji, Dddji Ilaghundth and others were 
eminent military and civil Prabhu officers of Shivdji. Bdldji 
Aoji Cliitnis was his chief adviser and secretary. Shivdji was favour- 
ably disposed to the caste. On one occasion he dismissed all the 
Brdhmans who held high posts and engaged Kdyasth Prabhus in 


(1) Grant Duff, p. 92, J. Ranado’s History, pp. 104. 78 

(2) Pra.bhu Batnamala, pp. 36, 42. 

(3) Grant Duff, p. 62, 
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their places ; and in reply to complaints lie remarh'cd that while all 
the Musalman places of trust lield by Brahmans had been given up 
without a struggle, those held by Prabhus b.ad been niost difficult to 
take, and that one of them, Rdjpuri, had not yet been taken. 

The brothers Lingo Shankar and Vasaji Shankar helped Eajar4m 
msafely conveyinghisfamily toJinji. KhandoBalldl played anunparal- 
Icd part in MarAtha history in the reorganization of the MarAiha power, 
Pra)4gji Anant, the ancestor of the famous Raoji Apaji of later MarAtha 
history, defended the fort of Satara, and IMahAdaji BAji, brother of 
the illustrious MurAr BAji Prabhu and ancestor of the SardAr Potnis 
family, recovered Sinhgad and other places from the MusalmAns when 
RAjarAm was at Jinji. These and others were the chief supporters 
of the new Hindu dynasty that was established in MahArashtra. 
The samds granted by the NizAm — Asuftja BahAdur NizAm-ul-Mulk 
Sipa SAlar~to Vyankat Prabhu TArahane testify to the gallant 
service he rendered to the State with five thousand horse in several 
campaigns. Vyankat Prabhu was granted in his old age the FaujdAri 
MahAl jdghir of the districts of FatiAbAd (now Dharur) and Khu- 
jista Buniad (now Aurangabad). His sons Laksbman, Mahadeva and 
Govind succeeded to the jaghir. Of these sons Laksbman Prabhu 
was afterwards very useful to the Bhonsles of Nagpur and Akalkot 
in the establishment of their power. Even during the rule of the 
Peshwas, persons of this community, like the warlike brothers SakhArArn 
Hari and Baburao Hari Gupte,- of whose unswerving loyalty to their 
master Nana Fadnavis was extremely jealous, and Nilkanthra Page 
played a conspicuous part in the maintenance of MarAtha rule. 
MurAr Rao Daulat rendered gallant service to Sindia in capturing 
GulAm KAdir of Delhi, upon which the well-known DiwAni Mutalki 
sanad vas obtained from the Emperor of Delhi ; RAji AppAji made 
the GaekwAr’s rale secure in Gujarat ; Vithalrao Devaji’s name is still 
held in great reverence and respect in KAthiAwar ; Bapuji Raghunath 
Dighe was a popular Divan at DltAr. 

This caste has maintained its character for loyalty and trust- 
worthiness to the present day. Members of it hold places of trust both 
in Native States and imder the British Government, to whom they 
have always exhibited conspicuous loyalty. 
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(6) Kanydddn, i.c.^ tlic ceremony of giving away tlie girl in 
marriage, 

(7) Vivdhahoma, Lc., offering of oblation by throwing gJd 
into the consecrated fire in honour of the marriage. 

(o) PdnigraJtana, Lc., ceremony of taking by the hand, 

(6) Ldjdhoma, Lc.., throwing parclicd grains into the 
consecrated fire, 

(c) Sapfapadi, Le., the ceremony of bride and bi!idegroom 
walking together seven steps after which thc| marriage 
becomes irrevocable. 

The Vivdhahoma endmg in Saptapadi is the operative adud essential 
portion of the ceremony. On completion of the last steT}) the actual 
marriage is considered to be complete, ^Vhile performing t/jie ceremony 
under the Bnihma form as used by the Brdhmans this/ caste has 
retained up to date certain special customary observariices which 
go to prove or rather remind the community of their I Kshatriya 
origin. Some of them may be briefly noted here ; — \ 

(1) The marriage of the Prabhus must nece.ssarilw be in a 
mavdap (pendal) and in the presence of all relations aii^d friends 
like the Stvayamwar in a Sabha of the olden Kshatriya 
period, whereas the Brdhmans perform their marriages 
inner part of the house. 

(2) Holding misheathed swords over the head of the 
behind. 

The remarriage of widows is not permitted. Divorce is niot 
permitted. A woman may be abandoned by her husband on the grounid 
of misconduct or of a change of religion, etc. ; a wife so renoimceu’- 
cannot marry again, A man can be divorced by his wife for a change 
of religion, but she cannot marry again in such a case. 

m. The Hindu Lav," of inheritance is followed by the caste. The 
members of the caste follow the Vedic form of religion, and are Shai vas. 
They worship the god Shiva in preference to other members of the 
Hindu Trinity, a usage based on immemorial custom and the assumed 
superior potency of this deity. They are followers of the Advaiba 
school of Shankarachdrya, but also worship Vishnu, Ganpati, and other 
gods. Such of the minor gods as are admittealy manifestations of 
the supreme spirit are recognized by the Prabhus. Khandoba and 
Bhairav are regarded as incarnation of Shiva and the goddesses such 
as Ekavira, Vinzai, Vyaghrambari are manifestations of Parvati the 
wife of Shiva. Brahmans are employed for religious and ceremonial 
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of tlie present occupation of a writer, Tlie cow is regarded as sacred 
and is worsliipped. A cow is not killed or eaten or cut or burnt or 
yoked to tbe plougli. It is not used for labour of any kind, and is 
universally regarded as a symbol of the deity G4yatri. Tbe only 
other animal worsliipped by the Prabhus, like other Hindus, is the 
serpent. This serpent worship has a legendary justification in the 
ancient myth that the earth rests on the hood of a thousand headed 
cobra called Shesh, whose mighty coils form also the resting place of 
the great Lord of the Universe. In honour of this Indian Atlas, the 
divine cobra, cobras are worshipped once every year on Ndgpanchami 
day ; and in some families a golden image of a cobra is chosen as 
object of special ivorship, along with the Shivlingamban. 

The tulsi, pipal, banyan, shami and umbar are considered sacred 
trees and are worshipped generally on particular days assigned for 
the worship of each of them. 

The original occupation of a Prabhu was that of a soldier until 
by force of circumstances he became a mriter. Between these extreme 
traditions of war and peace they continually worked in politics and rose 
to be great generals, ministers, politicians and secretaries. They have 
not given up these occupations up to the present time and they either 
serve in the army in high capacities in the Native States, or are Govern- 
ment servants. The only new professions which they hitherto have 
been induced to take up are those of lawyers, doctors, and engineers. 
A great number hold responsible posts imder the British Government 
and in the Native States, or are eminent professional men. Some 
of them are jdgMrdhdrs, indmddrs and land-owners, and some are 
agriculturists. 

The caste does not eat the leavings of any people, not even their 
own. The Prabhus of the present day are, as a rule, vegetarians 
and in public dinners of the caste animal food of every kind is strictly 
excluded. But in private dinners mutton and fish are admitted to 
the table.. Prabhus living up-country very rarely eat fish. As 
regards wine and other alcoholic drinks, many of the caste allow them 
but only in private. The caste does not eat haciii, paliki, drink 
or smoke with any lower caste. No Prabhu would smoke a pipe 
used by his caste fellow, mtichless by a man of any other caste. The 
Brahmans generally do not object to pakhi at the hands of Prabhus. 
Except from vegetarian Br&hmans of Mahdr&shtra, the Ch&ndra 
Seniya K&yasth Prabhus will not take kacM, pakki, or water from any 
other caste. 







Gujarati Briihmans are sometimes employed at some places by 
local custom as water-bearers, but not as cooks. 

PATHARE PEABHUS also called Pdt&ne or’Paitliane Prabbus, 
numbering 4,119 (1901), including 2,043 males and 2,076 females, 
are found chiefly in the Town and Island of Bombay, a few having 
settled on the ThAna coast and in Poona. The latter, they say, 
came to Poona from Bombay about a htmdred years ago as clerks in 
Government offices, and after retiring from service settled there with 
their families. The rest appear to have also come from Bombay as 
clerks within the last fifty years, and are not permanently settled in 
Poona. 

According to Brdhman accounts, the term Pdtane is properly 
Patit or Fallen, because the Prabhus have fallen from being warriors 
to writers. The Konkan traditions and to some extent the evidence 
of their home speech suggest that the PAtane Prabhus are descended 
from Rajputs of AnhilvAda Pattan in North GujarAt, and may take 
their name from that town.^*^ According to Eao BahAdur 
P. B. Joslu, the term PAthAre is a tribal name derived from 
PratihAra.^"^ 

PAthAre Prabbus also claim to be Kshatriyas. Their claim, which 
is supported by their appearance and by their history, has been 
admitted by the ShankarAchArya of the Sbringeri Math. 

According to the SahyAdrikhand (chapter 28), on one occasion 
long Ashvapati of the solar race, a supposed patron or ancestor of 
the PAthAre Prabhus, happened to go to the holy city of Paithan. 
While he was staying in that city, the sage Bhrigu also happened to 
arrive. Owing to his other engagements, the king was not able to 
receive him with the honours due to his high and sacred position. 
Bhrigu took offence, and being greatly enraged, he cursed the king sav- 
ing that from that day he would lose liis sovereign power and that his 
race would become extinct. Thereupon the long fell at the feet of 
the sage and implored his forgiveness. To this the sage replied that 
his words were bound to take their effect, but as a favour, he granted 
that, in future, the king’s descendants should be required to maintain 
themsleves, not by the power of the swmrd, but by the power of the 
pen. And he further ordained that their family name Pathare 
Prabhu should be changed to Paithan-Pattan or Pattan Prabhu in 
memory of this event. 

(1) Bom. Gaz., Vol. XIV, p. 90. (2) Pathare 
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From liistorical evidence it appears probable that tbe Pathare 
Prabbus belong to tbe race of tbe Pratibara kings of Kanauj and 
Eajputana. From tbeir original home wbicb, in all probability, 
was in Saurasbtra and tbe United Provinces, tbe Pathare Prabbixs 
migrated between tbe lltb and 12tb centuries of tbe Cbristian era to 
Paitban on tbe Godavari, and from Paitban, at tbe close of tbe 13tb 
century they came to tbe Northern Konkan along with tbeir gurus 
or spiritual guides, tbe Sbukla Yajurvediya, otherwise called 
Palsbikar, Brahmans. 

In tbeir bouses Prabbus talk Marathi. Besides by tbe Gujarati 
element tbeir borne talk differs from tbe speecn of others by tbe large 
number of Hindustani, Portuguese and English words in every day 
use. Tbe names in common use among men are Dw/irkanath, 
Moiesbvar, Moroba, Sadanand and Visbvanatb ; and among women, 
Hirabai; Nanibai, SokarabSi and Sundarabai. 

Patbdre Prabbus do not eat together nor intermarry with Dbruv 
Prabbus. They have several gotras or exogamous sections, tne chief 
of wbicb are, Bbaradwaj, Brahma Janardan, Gargya, Gautam, 
Jamadagui, Mudgal and Vasbisbtba. They say that formerly they 
had no surnames and that tbe fashion of using surnames has been 
introduced within the last sixty years. 

Marriages are prohibited between members of the same gotra, 
as also between tbe children of sisters. Marriage between a sister’s 
daughter and brother’s son is not allowed. Tbe old restriction of 
marrying girls before they come of age is not now followed. They 
do not allow widow marriage and divorce. Tbeir customs come under 
tbe six beads of marriage, pregnancy, birth, infancy, thread-girding 
and death. 

Except that a sword is rvorsbipped in tbe Sathi or fifth day birth 
ceremony and in tbe drvapraiishfha (installation of tbe marriage 
deityb that a drawn .sword is held by one of tbe two persons who bold 
the marriage curtain, and that the bridegroom carries during the 
marriage ceremony a weapon — now a penknife — ^tbeir religious cere- 
monies do not differ from those of Brahmans.*"^ 

Most Pathare Prabbus are followers of tbe Smfirt sect. Their 
spiritual bead is the Sbankarfiebarya of tbe Sbringeri monastery. 

(1) Pathare Fr.ibhus — Rao Bahadur P. B. Jo^hi, p. 17. 

(2) For a detailed description of thoae ceremonies, «e Bom. Gaz., Vol. XVUIr 
PftH I, pp. 19} — 235. 
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Formerly their chief goddess was Prabhavati. to whom they dedi- 
cated their earliest shrine at Mahim. Originally the priests of the 
caste were Shukla Yajurvediya or Palshikar Brahmans, but now they 
are mostly Rigvedi Deshasths Karhadas and Chitpavans, their high 
priest being a Deshasth. Few Prabhus became ascetics or religious 
beggars. 

Pathare Parbhus are mostly writers. They have played a occupa- 
conspicuous part in the early settlement and developmet of Bombay ; 
and under the Hindu and Muhammadan rulers as well as under the 
British Government, the members of this community have held posi- 
tions of trust and responsibility. At one time their monopoly of 
clerkships was so general that their caste name became a synonym 
for English writer, and was used as such in the ofi&ce records. Their 
monopoly has broken do^vn, but they are pushing and successful as 
doctors, lawyers, engineers, and in the higher branches of Government 
service. 

Pathare Prabhus eat fish and the flesh of goats, sheep, wild pig, Food, 
deer, hare, the wood-pigeon, quail and water fowl. The use of bquor 
is prohibited. They will eat cooked food at the hands of Brahmans 
only. 

DHRUV PRABHUS, literally Lords descended from Hhruv, 
are found only in the city of Poona, According to tradition, Hhruv, 
from whom they claim descent, was the son of Uttanpat, a Kshatriya 
king of Oudh, whose name Uttanpat, according to their story 
was the origin of the name Patane Prabhus, Dhruvs are said to be 
descended from some Pathares who, about 240 years ago, were put out 
of caste for a breach of caste rules. But the Dhruvs claim to be the 
same as Pathares. In about 1881 A.D. they applied to be readmitted 
into caste ; but the Pathares refused on the ground that the two 
classes had been so long separate. The Dhruvs have many written 
statements from the Poona Pathare Prabhus stating that their 
ancestors admitted that the two classes were the same. The Dhruvs 
say that they came as writers from Bombaj’- and Thana to Poona 
during the time of the Peshwas, and have since settled in the district. 

They have no sub-divisions. Among their surnames are Kotkar and 
Mankar. They resemble the Pathare Prabhus in appearance and 
customs. They are either Smarts or Bhagvats, and have house images 
of Ganpati, Mahadev, Vishnu, Ram, Krishna and Annapurna. Their 
family deities are Indrayani at Alandi, Ekvira at Karli in Poona, 
Khandoba of Jejuri and Bhavani of Tuljdpur. Their priests are 
Deshasth Brahmans, whom they greatly respect. They keep the 
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usual Brdlimanic fasts and feasts, and make pilgrimages to Benares, 
Pandliarpur, Jcjiiri, and Vajreshvari in Thdna. 

PRADHAN. — A sub-division of Mahfirs. 

PRANTHALIA. — A sub-division of Aliirs, 

PRASHNORA. — A sub-division cf Niigar Brdlimaus, 

PRETWAL. — A sub-division of Brilbmans. 

PUJARI. — A s}uionym for Shaiva Gurav ; a sub-division of 
Jangams. 

PULAR. — A sub-division of Mabilrs. 

PUNDWAL. — A sub-division of Br/ibmans. 

PURBHAY YA. — United Pro\unces men coming into the Deccan 
and Gujarfit. 

PUSHKARNA. — A sub-division of Br/ilimans. 

PUSHKARVAL. — A sub-division of Vanias. 

RABADIA. — A sub-division of Kardd Vdnifis. 

RABARIS/’hiumbcring 108,715 (1901), including 5G,080 males, 
and 52,035 females, are cluefly found in Cutch, Kathidwar, Palanpur 
and Ahmedabad, and a few in other Gujarat districts and Native 
States. They arc an immigrant tribe of herdsmen who were formerly 
resident in Marwiir and Sind and perhaps at a remote date in Baluch- 
istan. They still worship the goddess Hingldj and make pilgrimages 
to her shrine in Baluchistan. The chief seat of their- tribal goddess 
Sikotra is at Jodhpur. 

Eabaris are also Imown as Bhopds,'"^ hlogbds, Raikas, Vishotars 
and Sindis in Cutch. The term Bhopa is applied to them because 
many of them serve in the temples of the Tndids or local mother god- 
desses, distinguished from others by wearing red instead of white 
woollen turbans and a dhofi instead of trousers. Mogha means ‘ mute, 
confused’ and bears reference to Sambal, their traditional ancestor, 
who is said to have been prevented from exchanging words mth 
his celestial -wives, on pain of separation, Rabaris are called Raikas 
after one of the celestial wives of this Sdmbal. According to the Bombay 
Gazetteer the term Vishotar is applied to them because at the time 
of Paxshuram’s persecution one of them saved the lives of twenty, 
viz,, Kshatriyas. But another account states that Vishotar, more 
correctly Vinshottar (twenty more than hundred) is applied to' 

(1) The information contained in this article is taken largely from notes supplied 
by Mr. M. K. Mehta. 

(2) Bhope or Bhute is similarly a caste of servants of goddesses in the Deccan. 
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a gatliermg of liimdrcd and twenty families. The headman of the 
Eaharis is known as Sinai, and hence an)'^ Rabari is called Sinai. 

Rabaris are imanimous in naming Sdmbal c.s their common Traditions, 
ancestor ; the first Rabari (Ad Rabari) as they call him, w'hom they 
believe to have been created by god Shiva to take charge of a dromed- 
ary, also of cele.stial origin. Tradition relates that Shiva gave him 
tlrree of his apsaras, celestial damsels, as wives, Rayaka, Kunan, 
and Benuka. In course of time, Sambal had children, a son and 
four daughters. Shiva, the ascetic god, asked Sambal, now that ha 
had a large family, to leave his celestial abode and live outside, and 
from that time forward, Sambal was known as Rahabari, i.e,, he who 
lives outside. It is further related that Sambal was not permitted 
t o exchange a word with his celestial naves on pain of separation from 
them. He thus became mute which, it is said, conferred on him the 
appellation of Mogha or mute to the Rabaris. When the four 
daughters of Sambal, Namal, Kamal, Premal and Uma, all very 
beautiful, grew up, they were wooed and won b)’ four Rajput youths 
of Rathod, Padiar, Parmar and Yadav stocks, and these and their 
descendants, became Rabaris. Further, at the time of Parshuram’s 
persecution the Rabari tribe was strengthened by the joining of other 
tribes, who hid 'their Rajput origin and betook themselves to a Rabari 
life. Whatever discrepancies there may be in details, it is certain 
that, with the exception of that of S&mbal, all the exogamous 
dhisions of Rabaris have Rajput names. This fact gives some 
suppoit to their claim to a Rajput strain in their blood or at leost 
to their being closely allied to Rajputs. 

According to another tradition, the Rabaris were originally 
Rajputs, who, instead of marrjung Rajput women, married celestial 
damsels, ap)sards, as stated above. According to this accoimt they 
were called Rahdbaris, that is, goers out of the path, because they 
did not marry Rajput wives. It is possible that Rahdbari refers to 
their nomad habits as dwellers in pasture land, but the derivation is 
more probably a pun on the name of the tribe. 

The original home of Rabaris was Marwar. According to one 
account, the Rabaris of Cutch had their home in Jhalra Patan, in the 
time of Alla-ud-din Khilji. In one of his expeditions to Eajputana, 
AUa-ud-din heard of the extraordinary beauty of a Rabari girl of that 
place and wanted to marry her. The Rabaris craved a short respite 
to consider the matter, giving their bards as hostages. They then 
secretly left the place, and wandering west came to Nagar Summa in 
Sind, where a Sumra prince was ruling. He gave them shelter. Soon 
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after, about the year 1315 A.D. tbe Sumra power in Sind was crushed 
by the Muhammadans, The Rabaris then took refuge with the Sammas 
and Avent with them to Cutch, supplying them with milk from their 
herds of camels and cows. But they never forgot their former patrons, 
the Sumras, and to this day, their women do not colour their ivory 
bangles but wear them white as a sign of mourning. 

The earliest settlement of Rabaris in Cutch was Morchimana, 
a village near Matano Madha in Lakhapat district. Vagham Chdvda 
Gadha and Ghunthali, the two villages with which the first advent of 
Sammas in Outch is associated, were also situated in or near the 
same district — & circumstance which lends support to their belief 
that they came to Cutch with the Sammas about tbe year 1320 A.D. 
The Rabaris further attribute the easy terms on which they hold laud 
in Cutch to their devotion to the present ruling tribe of Cutch. So 
complete was their exodus from Sind that not a single family was left. 
The present Rabari families in Sind are immigrants from Cutch. 
Some of the Rabari families, especially those in Anjar and Vaghad, 
appear to have come from Marwar. 


Appear- Rabaris are strong, tall and well-made, Avith high features, large 
^Ms’and faces. Tn South Gujarat, the men’s dress mostly 

oma- resembles that of poor Rajput cultivators. In Central Gujarat, they 
znents. ij^ear a loose headcloth, a jacket and a waistcloth. In South Gujarat, 
a woman’s dress consists of a petticoat, a long-sleeved bodice reaching 
'' to the Avaist, and a piece of cloth or a black woollen blanket throAvn 

over the head. In Central Gujarat, the bodice is short and short- 
sleeved and no blanket is worn on the head. Except that the women 
Avear a red and black worsted thread round the left anklet, the orna- 
ments of Rabari women do not diller much from those of Kanbis, 
Both men and women are fond of tattooing their bodies, the men 
their arms, and the Avomen their cheeks, chin, lower lip, breast and 
arms. 

The Rabdris have a headman but he has little authority, and 
most disputes are settled at meetings of the men of the caste. 


Language. 


The liome speech of almost all is Gujarati, Avith Marvadi inflec- 
tions in Cutch, where a few speak Brij. The names in use among men 
are Jiwan, Khengar, Gova, Mdndan, Paha, Amar ; and among women 
Devi, Lachbu, Rdju, Jasi, Surtani, etc. There is no superstition as 
j-Q the naming of children but opprobrious names, such as Kachra 
^j.g{uge), Ukarda (dunghill), etc., are given to a son Avhose elder brother 

has 
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The Eabaris live in small hamlets of huts with mud walls and 
thatched or tiled roofs. In K&thi&war, they are termed rus and in 
Cutch vandlias. They wander with their flocks, cattle and camels in 
search of pasture, and when it fails, move as far as Th^a, North 
Gujarat and Mdrwar. 

In Kathi&war, the Eahdris have six divisions, the Sorathids, the 
Vadhiards of the Bhadar bank, the Aligi5,s living near Kodinar, the 
Vinvias of the Venu river, the Gujar&tis of Haldr, and the Honds of 
Porbandar whose goddess is at Sangav&da in Junagadh. These six 
ditnsions eat together but do not intermarry. Some of the surnames 
of Eabaris are the same as Eajput surnames. Their surnames are 
Aga, Ajana, Al, Amla, Badh. BarM, Bhadka, Bhangla, Bhdrin, Bhat- 
cha, Bhuka, Bhubhalia, Bhungalia, Bhungar, Chadka, Ch^ronata, 
Ch&vda, Chelana, Choh^n, Daichal, Damal, Dev, Dia, Dharbutia, 
Dcdia, Gdngoda, Gohel, Gotana, Jhor, Jddhav, , Tiber, Kachila, Kond, 
Kalar, Kalotra, Kambhlia, Karchod, Karmata, Kataria, Khar, Kha- 
rod, Kodiatar, Langhar, Lavituka, Lodha, Luni, Makvdna, Mangra, 
Mari, Markata, Moida, Muku, Nagal, Padhdr, Pahuvala, Pankuta, 
Parmar, Parraata, Patwddi, Puchhalia, Eathod, Eojia, Samod, 
Savdhar, Selana, Sheval, Un, Vangal, Varana, Varmdi, Varchar, Vasa, 
Vatma and Vava. In Cutch they are divided into thirteen clans or 
sub-divisions as under -. — 

1. Avalpura : — Kramta. 

2. Bhatti : — Kalar, Gangar, Ghatti, Eatti. 

3. Obavda Bhunbadia, Ajana, Kalbhtoa, Kataria. 

4. Ohohdn — Bostar, Eojia, Luni, Kachhela, Bhangra, S&bdhara, 
Bhddka, Barad, Bukan, Muriya, Bujbhukan, Sadtar. 

6. Dabbi : — Gurchhar, Ulva, Karbata, Dhagal. 

6. Padiar Kbambla, Pasudra. 

7. Parm&r ; — Motan, Sukel, Sabadharia, Bheet, Gihad, Kola, 
Yana, M^ru, etc. 

8. E^tbod ; — ^Nangasa, Shekha, Gujar, Daiya, Khekha, Vak- 
han, Sbevar. 

9. Sambal. 

10. Sisodia Mori, Mordav, Dhumbal, Mer&n. 

11. Solanki : — Chelana, Klhatana, Mahesb, Motman. 

, 12. Tunvar t—Bbima, Makavang,, Trav&ya, Edv^ya, Tadtana. 

13. Yadav; — Al, Ydghel, Siwadia, Pandit, Laughat, Kadva. 

Marriage is allowed with a maternal uncle’s daughter, but 
is prohibited with a father’s sister’s daughter or mother’s sister’s 
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daughter. Marriage with a wife’s si.sfcer is allowed during the wife’s life- 
time or after her death. Two brothers may marry two sisters. Girls 
are married from nine to sixteen and hoy.s from twelve to twenty. 
Sexual license before marriage is not allowed. If a girl commits sexual 
indiscretions with a man of her caste before marriage and becomes 
pregnant, the slip is condoned by her marriage with the man 
involved. The man is also heavily fined. Polygamy is permitted, 
but polyandry is unknown. 

No ceremonies are performed on the day of birth- On the sixth 
day after a birth Rabaris wonsbip the goddess Chhatti. After child- 
birth the mother remains impure for twelve to twenty-five day.‘». 
Children are named on the fifteenth day after birth. Very few per- 
form any ceremony on the first giving of cooked food to a child. 

Among Eabaris all marriages take place on the same day. The 
Rabaris of one village or of two or three villages who wi.sh to have 
their daughters married meet in a temple. A Brahman is called and 
he fixes the marriage day. Four days before the day fixed a booth is 
set up in front of each girl’s house. On the evening of the marriage 
day the bridegrooms go to the brides’ bouses and seat themselves 
in the booth beside the bride. A Brsihman recites verses, the hands 
of the bride and bridegroom are joined, and they valk seven times 
roimd a fire which is lighted in the centre of the booth. This is the 
binding portion of the ceremony. The father of the bridegroom pays 
the bride’s father Es. 25 to Es. 150, and also feasts the bridegroom’s 
relations. 

Vidows generally re-marry, except in Surat, where the caste levy 
a prohibitory tax on widows’ marriage. In most cases the widow 
marries the younger brother of her deceased husband. In Kathiawar 
and Cutch the younger brother of her deceased husband or a more 
distant younger male relation of the family has the first choice. 

The rule regarding divorce varies in different parts of the Province. 
In some places both husband and wife are free to break the marriage 
bond ; in other jdaces the wife cannot divorce the husband ,* and in 
others the husband cannot divorv.e his wife without the sanction of 
the head of the caste. A divorced woman k allowed to marry a second 
time, her marriage being conducted in the form of a widow re-marriage. 

Eabaris follow the Hindu law of inheritance. They are generally 
worshippers of mothers or malas, though a few among them belong to 
the Bijmargi, Eamanandi and Shaiva sect. In Cutch many of them 
serve as priests in mdta temples. The commonest forms under which 
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the mala is ^Yo^shippcd ere a peacock’s feather and a conch-shell. 

They worship the cobra on the Kdlichaudas or dark fourteenth in 
October -November and offer the cobra milk and cocoa kernel. They 
also worship minor deities like Pfibu, Yakshas, Kshetrap&ls, etc., 
and make offerings to them on days sacred to them. The oSerings 
are partaken of by the offerers themselves. They keep the ordinary 
Hindu holidays, but among the Bijmargis their great day is the second 
of every Hindu month, especially the second of MagJi in January- 
Feburar 3 ^ On the second of every Hindu month they drink the whole 
day’s supply of milk or give it to Brahmans or i>ther religious beggars. 

Few believe in sorcery or vitchraft but they trust to the ordinary Hindu 
omens. Only a few visit places of Hindu pilgrimage. Their priests 
are Audich, Sompar4 and Riijgor Brdhmans. 

They burn their dead. The dead body is tied to a bamboo bier Death 
and is taken out of the house feet foremost. The corpse-bearers do 
not halt on the way, do not offer rice-balls, and do not change the 
position of the body. After reaclhng the burning ground, the mourners 
raise a pile of wood and carry the corpse four times round the pile 
and lay the wood upon it. The cliief-mourner, with fire in his hand, 
walks four times round the pile and sets light to it. After the body 
is burnt the mourners bathe and return to the house of the deceased. 

On the third day the chief mourner goes to the burning ground and 
there sets an earthen pot filled with water. On the eleventh day with 
the help of a Kayatiu Brdhmau they perform the slirdddha ceremony. 

Caste people are feasted on the eleventh and twelfth days. 

Bab^ris rear cows, buffaloes, goats and sbeep, and camels in 0am. 
Kathi&wAr and Outch. In K.athii’War they axe particularly fond 
camels, which they tend in the large salt marshes wliich fringe a great 
part of the peninsula. They make their living chiefly from the sale 
of clarified butter and the woed of sheep. A few among them work as 
husbandmen and messengers. In Central Gujarat, like the Bharv^ds, 
they make money by penning their flocks in unsown fields. The men ' 
are dull and stu.pid, but tbe women are shrewd and intelligent. In 


* Colonel Tod notices the cattle -stealing habits of the desert Baharis. He says the 
word Eabari is (A.D. 1820) used throughout Hindustan to denote persons employed 
in rearing and tending camels, who are always Moslems. In Bajputana they are a 
distinct tribe employed entirely in rearing camels or in stealing them, in which they 
evince a peculiar dexterity, competing with the Bhdts in the practice. When they 
come upon a herd of camels, the boldest and most experienced strikes his lance into the 
first he reaches, then dips a cloth in the blood which at the end of his lance he thrusts 
close to the nose of the next, and, wheeling about, sets off at speed followed by the 

whole herd lured by the scent of blood and the example of their leader Annpio of 

Bajasthan, 11, 293. 

H 116—33 
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Soutb Gujarat the women sell wool and clarified butter and manage all 
money matters, and are much more trusted by tbe wool and butter 
merchants than their husbands. In south-west Kdthiawar a class 
of Eabaiis has attached itself from time immemorial to the Jethvas, 
and, like the Mers, can be called on for military service when required. 
In return they have to pay fewer taxes than other people ; and a 
gift of Rs. 100 is given to the heir of any one who is killed in the chief’s 
service. 

Food. Most of them take flesh and spirits, and in Kathiawar they do 

not scruple to eat with Musalmans. In Cutch they live for days 
almost solely on c.^mel’s milk. 

In Cutch the Rabdris will eat kachhi, pakki, drink and smoke 
with Ahirs, Gharans, Eharvads, Ravals, Parjiyas, Sutars, Kunbis, 
Kumbhars, Valands, and Sais. Rajputs will eat pakki, kachhi, 
drink and smoke with Rabaris. 

RACHEVARS numbering 959 (1901), including 535 males and 
424 females, are found in small numbers in Ahmednagar, Khdndesh 
and Dharwar. I'hey are tumblers and acrobats and come from 
Mysore. 

Name and RADDIS, numbering 82,858 (1901), including 41,798 males and 
origin. 41^060 females, are a large cultivating caste who appear to have immi- 
grated from Mysore and Madras at a remote period. They are most 
numerous in Bijajjur (31,000) but are also found in considerable 
numbers in Dharwar and Belgaum districts and in the States of the 
Southern Maratha Country. A small number (390) have penetrated 
as far north as the Satara Agency, while the Gazetteer reports a 
few following the profession of water-carriers in the Poona district. 
They are partly Hindu, partly Lingayat, the divisions in 1901 being 
nearly equal ; — 

Hindu . . . . . . 40,000 

Ling&yat . . , . . . 42,000 

The Raddis are a well known and largely represented caste in 
■Mysore, where they are included in Vakkaligs or cultivators with 
eight endogamous divisions, of which one, the Pakndts, is found in 
this Presidency. They seem in some way connected with the R4shtra- 
Icuta or Ratta djmasty, and it is held by some authorities that the 
Rattas were Raddis (Kan. Radderu). It is certain that they still 
claim descent from Hem Ratti, who, in their tradition, was the son 
of Kudavakkal and brother ofKurupi, the eponymous ancestor of the 


(1) Census of India, 1911, Vol, XXI, Part I, p. 174. 
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Kurubas. If this tradition is worth anything, it tends to show a former 
close connection with the Kudavakkal and Kuruba castes. Another 
tradition is that the caste is descended from a woman^ Hemraddi 
Mallava, who was a devoted worshipper of Venkatardma, and the god, 
pleased with her devotion, transformed a dungheap into gold for 
her. Eaddis profess to have come from Venkatgiri in Madras. 

The}’’ still worship Sliri Venktesh. Their former connection with the 
tribes of Mysore is also suggested by the fact that the worship of the 
milk-post forms part of their marriage ceremony. This is an equally 
important ceremony with the Kurubas, Holeyas, Bedars and Agasas 
in Mysore. 

Raddis consist of seven endogamous divisions ; 

1. KSraada D. Pakndk 

2. Cliitmit 6. Bentpent 

3. Lalgond 7. Vithdla 

4. Nirval 

Of these, the Namadas are Hindu and the rest Lingayat. Their 
former close coimection is proved by the practice that still prevails of 
the Lingdyat divisions taking brides from the Niimodas, who may not 
marry Lingdyat girls. The Lingfiyat divisions are non-Pancliamsdlis 
with the ashlavarna rites (sec Lingayat). Before they take a Ndmada 
girl in marriage they invest her with the Unga, It is clear from this 
that the Raddis considered themselves raised socially by their 
conversion to the religion of Basava. N&mada Raddis who become 
Lingayat are said to be admitted to the Ghitmit di-vision. A certain 
number of the Pdlmdk division formed in the time of Abbe Dubois 
a wandering tribe, having broken away from the rest of the caste 
owing to some grievance. 

The Raddis speak Kanarese, but some use Telugu as their home 
tongue. The names in common use among men are, Bfilappa, Govind- 
appa, Krishnappa, Bharmappa, Ohundappa, Falrirappa, Gurappa 
and Ramappa, and among women BMava, Krishnawa, Laxmava, 
Irrakka, Somakka, Jyankavva, and Yellamma. 

The Namad Raddis are divided into thirty-six exogamous divi- exo- 

sions known as bedagus, of which the most important are : — gamous 

divisions. 

Bhimalvfile DurmandalvMe 

Ohalv&le Gadgivdle 

Dadigalv&le Galvdle 


Endo- 

gampus 

divisions. 


(1) Abb6 Dubois, “Hindu Mannera and Customs, ” p. 71. 
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Guggulv41e 

J&kvAle 

Jhyanghiviile 

Kadalevale 

Katlidrvfile 

Kondraddivale 


Muliv&lo 

Padgalvdlc 

Eaddikonevdle 

Ragfcivdle 

Sangtivdle 


Marriages are prohibited between members of the same bedagu. 
A member of the caste may marry his father’s sister’s or mother’s 
brother’s daughter. Marriage witli a mother’s sister’s daughter is not 
allowed. According to some, descendants of sisters may intermarry 
if their hedagiis be di fierent. Marriage wth a unfe’s sister is permitted . 
Two brothers are allowed to marry two sisters. Polygamy is allowed 
and practised, but polyandry is unknowm. Girls are married before 
they come of age. There is no restriction on the marriageable age 
of boys. 

The ofier of marriage comes from either side. If the girl’s par- 
ents are well-to-do they pay a dowry to the boy. If the boy’s parents 
are poor they have to pay a ieru or biide-price to the girl’s parents. 
The day for the marriage is fixed by a Br&hman who conducts the ser- 
■\dce. A few days before the marriage the velge or betrothal ceremony 
is performed at the girl’s house. The boy’s father goes to the girl’s 
house with a robe, a bodice cloth, and a silver neck ornament, or some 
gold or silver ornaments if he is rich. A Brahman priest and relations 
and friends are invited by the girl’s father to be present on the occa- 
sion. The girl is brought before the boy’s father, who gives her the 
robe, bodice cloth, and ornaments he has brought, marks her brow 
with vermilion, fills her lap with two-thirds of a pound of dry dates, 
two-thirds of a pound of betelnuts, 100 betel leaves, one-sixth of a 
pound of turmeric roots, and five plantains, and puts a little sugar into 
her mouth. The girl’s father rises and taking betel in his hand says 
to the boy’s father, “ My daughter is betrothed to your son,” ard ties 
the betel to the skirt of bis shoulder-cloth. The boy’s father then rises 
and says to the girl’s father, “ My son is betrothed to your daughter,” 
and ties the betel to the skirt of the girl’s father’s shoulder-cloth. 
Sugar and betel are distributed to the party assembled, and money 
and uncooked articles of food are given to Brdbmans. The girl’s father 
treats the boy’s father and his relations to sugar rollypolies, which 
ends the ceremony. 


(1) In Dhdrwar the following are found: — ^Amadla, Araval, Battal, Bengla, Boode 
Chitmal, Chuchal, Gangla, Kasige, PAde, Sdtpule, Utamal and Yereal. 
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On a lucky day two or tkree days beCore tbe wedding, the cere- 
mony of devdhdrya is performed at tbe bouses of both tbe boy and tbe 
girl, when Ganpati is worshipped, money and uncooked articles of food 
are given to Brabmans, and kinsmen are feasted. On tbe following day 
tbe boy is rubbed with turmeric paste and oil, and tbe ceremony 
of airane is performed, in wbicb tbe boy is seated witb bis parents 
and two unwidowed women in a square witb a water pot at eacb 
comer and a thread passed several times round the necks of tbe jars. 
These jars are filled witb water, turmeric powder, and vermibon, and 
tbe persons seated in tbe square are bathed in hot water by unwidowed 
women. "When tbe pouring of water is over, tbe persons in the 
square are told to bend domi, and a brass or copper dish is held over 
them witb its bottom up. On tbe bottom, is placed a gold nose-ring 
and water is poured on tbe ring. Tbe thread passed round tbe jars 
is unwormd and tied to a post of tbe marriage booth. Afterwards 
unwidowed women go to the girl’s bouse in procession accompanied 
Avitb music. They carry turmeric powder, vermilion, turmeric paste, 
a white robe and a bodice for tbe girl ; and a cocoanut, rice, and 
betelnuts to fill tbe gbl’s lap. When they reach the girl’s house, 
tbe girl’s mother or some other unwidowed woman rubs her witb tbe 
turmeric paste, and tbe girl is bathed in tbe same way in wbicb tbe 
boy was bathed. 

On tbe night before tbe wedding day tbe boy and bis party go to 
a temple, and after they are seated they are joined by tbe girl’s 
father and a band of bis friends and relations. When tbe men and 
women of tbe two parties meet, they throw abir or frankincense, on one 
another. Tbe girl’s father washes tbe boy’s feet, marks bis brow 
mtb sandal paste, and presents him witb a dress. Afterwards the 
boy is led on a horse in procession to his bouse. 

On tbe morning of tbe marriage day tbe hdlakumh (milk -post) 
ceremoiiy is performed at tbe bouses of both tbe boy and the girl. 
A branch of mi (Calotropis gigantea) or 'pi-pri (Ficus tsiela) is 
brought and placed in tbe temple of tbe family god of the party 
concerned. FTest, a partj’^ of males and females go to tbe temple, 
worship tbe branch, bring it home in procession and tie it to a post 
of the marriage booth. 

An hour or two* before tbe tin.e fixed for tbe marriage, tbe girl’s 
sister lakes vemiicilli or slievaya cooked in milk witb molasses, and 
gives tbe dish to tbe boy to eat. Tbe boy is then taken in procession 
to the girl’s bouse, tbe girl is brought and made to stand facing liim, 
a curtain witb a centred turmeric cross is held between them, marriage 
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verses are repeated, and grains of rice coloured red are tlirown over tlie 
pair by all assembled. At the end tbe curtain is dra^vn on one side, 
and tbe boy with his two hands throws rice grains on the girl’s head 
and fastens the lucky necklace round her neck, this being the binding 
portion of the ceremony. Next, the pair are taken to bow before the 
house gods, uncooked articles of food and money are given to Br&hmans 
and betel is distributed amongst the guests. In the evening the girl’s 
father gives a feast to the caste people, in which the pair eat out 
of the same dish. After the feast the pair are taken on horse-back 
to bow before the rillage Maruti and thence to the boy’s house. Here 
the pair are made to worship Ganpati, and the girl is seated on the 
laps of the chief of the boy’s mule and female relations. Next, a feast 
is given to the girl’s party by tbe boy’s father. On the following day 
the girl’s father treats the boy and his leading relations to a feast and 
presents them with clothes, which ends the marriage ceremonies. 

The remarriage of -widows is permitted. A widow may marry her 
father’s sister’s or mother’s brotlier’s son. She caimot marry her 
mother’s sister’s son or a member of her late husband’s section. A 
widow remarriage can be celebrated on any lucky day except a Tuesday. 
The ividow and her new husband are rubbed with oil and bathed in 
hot water. The latter then presents the former noth articles of dress 
and ornaments and fills her lap with a cocoanut and rice. Next, the 
pair throw garlands of flowers round each other’s necks and an elderly 
kinswoman of either party knots together the hems of their gar- 
ments. The -aidow’s new husband then fastens a lucky necklace 
round her neck, -which is the binding portion of the ceremony. A 
feast to the caste people ends the ceremony. The -widow’s face should 
not be seen by unwidowed women till she bathes in the following 
morning; but of late the rule is losing its rigidity. A bachelor is 
not allowed to marry a wdow. Divorce is allowed on the ground of 
disagreement between liusband and wife, the wife’s infidelity, or the 
liusband’s impotency. A divorced woman can marry again after the 
undow remarriage ritual, except in the case of adulteiy, which is 
punished nith excommunication. The caste follow the Hindu law of 
inheritance. 

Nflraada Eaddis are Hindus of the Shri Vaishnava sect. They 
claim to Ireep, and some of the well-to-do keep; nine of the si.xtccn 
Brahmanic sanshars or sacraments. The special deity of their worship 
h Shri Venkatesh, who is their family god and to whom offerings of 
hadohus or sugar dumplings and hhichdi or rice and pulse boiled and 
strained are made on Fridays. The dhus or servants of the god 
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are easted on Fridays and holidays. The Namada Raddis also wor- 
ship Yellainniaj Maruti, Dyamawa, Kercvva, and Mallayya. They 
observe the leading Hindu holidays and the fnll-moons of AsMdh, 
Aslivhi, KarLilt, and Mdrgasliirslia. On the full-moon days of Askddh 
small earthen bullocks are made and worshipped with offerings 
of cooked food. They make pilgrimages to the shrine of Venkatarama 
of Tirupati. They believe in soothsaying, astrology, lucky and 
unlucky days, and witchcraft. Their great spirit-scaring god is 
Maruti. When a person is possessed by a spirit, he or she is seated 
before the god, and ashes from the censer are rubbed on the sufferer’s 
forehead. "When an epidemic breaks out, village gods are propitiated 
with offerings of w’ater and cooked food. The priests of the Namada 
Raddis are the local Brahmans. 

The married dead are burnt, the ui married being buried in a Death 
sitting position. The deceased is bathed, dressed in his daily clothes, 
and placed in a sitting position. When the chief mourner has bathed 
and taken the fire to be set to the funeral pyre, the corpse is laid on 
the bier, and red powder or guldl and betel leaves are thrown on the 
corpse. At the burning place the chief mourner buries five pice on 
the spot where the body is to be burnt, and other mourners build the 
pyre, strip the clothes off the body, and lay it on the pyre. The chief 
and other mourners lay durva grass on the corpse, the chief mourner 
sets fire to the pyre, aud all the party clap their hands, and say “ The 
deceased has gone to the highest heaven. ” When the body is con- 
sumed all bathe and retrun to the deceased’s house and disperse. In 
the evening millet is boiled with split pulse and spices and the corpse- 
bearers are feasted. On the third day the bones and ashes are col- 
lected and thrown into water. A mud image of the deceased is made 
on the spot where the corpse was burnt, and articles of food liked by 
the deceased are offered to the image and given to crows. On the 
sixth, ninth, or eleventh day the clothes and ornaments of the deceased 
are washed and laid before the house gods along with an offering of 
boiled rice and sugar roUypohes. Within the first month a brass or 
silver plate made with a ruddy embossed figure is placed with the 
house gods in the name of the deceased, and is worshipped. Every 
month for twelve months on the lunar day correspondiog to the death- 
day cooked food is offered to the ghost. The ceremony of shrdddha is 
not performed. 

The hereditary occupation of the caste is agriculture, and almost Occu- 
all follow it, though a few have taken to trade in grain and to money- 
lending. The Raddis are among the best of the dry-crop cultivators ; 
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joshi or village Brahman astrologer, or, where there is no Brahman 
astrologer, by the village Mdruti. In consulting Mdruti yes is written 
on one piece of paper and no on another. The two papers are rolled 
into small balls and thrown before the god, and a boy of three or four 
is told to pick one of the two. If the boy picks the yes paper, the 
rite is begun on the proposed day. If he chooses the no paper, the 
rite is put ofi, and the oracle is again consulted. The drill-plough 
worship is held in the house, in the front yard, or in the field which is 
to be sown. When the plough is worshipped in the house or in the 
front yard, the spot on which the'plough is to be worshipped is cow- 
dunged, a cocoanut is broken, and the pieces are thrown to the right 
and left as an offering to the place spirits that they may leave it and 
make room for Lakshmi, who is to be worshipped in the form of the 
plough. The plough is made ready and complete in every part. It 
is washed in fresh water, wrapped in a robe, part of it is clad in a 
bodice, and it is set on the cow-dimged spot. It is marked with sandal 
paste and turmeric powder, vermilion, and flowers are thrown on it. 
Glass bangles and women’s gold and silver ornaments are himg &om 
different parts of the plough, frankincense is burnt before it, and 
sweet food is offered to it. Sometimes the old silver or brass mask 
(muMavafa) of the village Lakshmi is fastened to the plough as its 
face-plate. Afterwards, when the plough is taken to the field, a cocoa- 
nut is broken and the pieces are thrown to the right and left of the 
path along which the plough is taken to appease the spirits, and 
prevent them doing mischief to the plough, for if they are not pleased 
the spirits will break the plough. When the worship takes place in 
the field it is performed on the day on which sonung is begun. It is 


they seldom attempt garden tillage. Most of them tin their own 
land, and others hire fields, paying the owner one-third or one-half of 
the produce. Those who own no land live by field labour which lasts 
almost throughout the year. Their women help them in the field. 
They cut off millet ears in harvest time, pick and gin cotton, weed, and 
scare hixds. Many Eaddis are substantial farmers, though most of 
them suffered in the 1876 famine. 

Like other husbandmen they have many field rites. The begin- 
ning of each of the leading field processes is marked by one of these 
rites. The leading rites are the kurgi-puja or drill-plough worhsip, 
chirags or Lakshmi’s feasts, and the dang or a feast in which the dang 
or field song is sung. The kurgi-puja or drill-plough worship is held 
on the day, or the day before, sowing is begun, in late May or June 
in the beginning of the south-west monsoon. The day for worship- 
ping the plough and beguming other field works is fixed either by the 
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done in tlie same way as in the house or £ront yard ^^^thout much show, 
as the plougli is to he used soon after the worsliip. Before heginning to 
plough, the field-guardian is worshipped. The field-guardian' lives in a 
small stone generally under a shami tree (Prosopis spicigera), which 
was set there for it when the field was first ploughed and has since 
been regularly smeared with red lead. A pot of water is poured over the 
stone, it is daubed with sandal-paste and dressed food is laid before it. 
Before the bullocks are yoked to the plough their heads are rubbed with 
cow-dung ashes and the omier bows before them. They are given 
a sweet dish to eat and some dressed food is waved about tliem and 
thrown to the spirits. The first of the charags or Lakshmi’s feasts 
falls on the Bhadrapad or August-September new-moon which is 
called YcUamdsi or the sesame new-moon, from yell sesame and dmasi 
no-moon. Dressed food is taken to the field and some of the dressed 
food is throvTi to the four quarters of heaven and the rest is eaten by 
the house-j)eople. The next feast comes on the AsJivin or September- 
October full-moon which is called Sigi hunnavi, that is, the earth-cone 
full-moon. Five days before the full-moon, on Dasara or the bright 
tenth, married unvidowed women take a copper dish filled with millet, 
go to a potter’s, give him the millet and bring from him in the dish 
two cones of earth of imequal height six to eight inches high, and five 
to eight smaller earthen cones about a couple of inches high. The 
large cone is supposed to represent the father, the sbghtly smaller one 
the mother, and the tiny cones the children of the family. Besides 
the millet the potter is given a betel-nut and a copper coin, and all 
the cones are daubed vdth kunku or vermilion. They are set in a 
niche in the house, rubbed vdth sandal-paste, and rice and flowers are 
put on them and dressed food is laid before them. On the full-moon 
day the cones are marked with alternate stripes of lime and red lead 
and worshipped in the same way as on Basara. Atnoon aU cultivators 
except Brahmans take dressed 'food to the fields. At the time of 
going to the fields they take with them four of the tiny cones, set 
them in the middle of the field, and ofier them food. Afterwards 
some food is thro'wn in the middle and into the four comers of the 
field. The food ofiered to spirits includes a sweet dish and generally 
boiled rice mixed with curds, a favourite dish with almost all spirits. 
The people then sit down to eat. Before eating they throw pinches 
of food round their dishes as an offermg to the spirits of the place on 
which they sit, that the spirits may not distrab them. In the evening 
they return, and next day un widowed women dressed in new clothes 
and singing songs as they go, take the remaining cones and throw 
them into a river or pond. In cotton fields boiled rice and curds are 
HllG— 34 
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tlirown into different parts of tlie field before the cotton-picldng 
' begins. Tbe hlianda-charag or tbrashing-floor Lakshmi’s feast is field 
wfien tfie tfirasfiing floor is prepared ; it does not differ from tfie 
Yelldmdsi charag. Wfien tfie tfirasfiing-floor is ready, a post is driven 
into tfie ground in tfie centre of tfie floor and tfie floor is cow-dunged. 
Tfie root is rubbed witfi sandal-paste and franldncense is burnt before 
it. Some ears of grain are tfirasfied by a wooden pestle, and tfie grains 
are boiled wfiole in an eartfien vessel and are offered to tfie post. Wfien 
tfie place is consecrated no one witfi sfioes on is allowed to step on tfie 
floor, tfiougfi persons witfi sandals may walk freely across it. In tfie 
evening tfie ears of grain tfiat are to be trampled are fieaped round tfie 
post and four to eigfit bullocks are made to go round tfie post. As 
tfiey drive tfie bullocks tfiey sing songs wfiicfi are called ddngors, and 
fience tfie rite is called ddngor. In driving tfie bullocks tfiey are not 
allowed to use tfie wfiip. On tfie day after tfie grain fias been win- 
nowed, a cocoanut is broken, and pieces of it are tfirown to tfie rigfit 
and to tfie left of tfie grain-fieap as an offering to spirits, frankincense 
is burnt before the heap, and turmeric powder and vermilion are 
tfirown on tfie heap. Most local husbandmen, sometimes even 
Lingayats and Brdfimans, sacrifice a goat. The Lingayat or Brahman 
does not kill tfie goat himself but pays tfie price of tfie goat, and a 
Maratha, Rajput, or some flesfi-eating Hindu kills tfie goat before tfie 
heap of grain, and sprinldes its blood about tfie tfirasfiing floor. If 
the owner of tfie field is a flesh-eater fie dresses tfie flesh, offers it to 
tfie heap, throws it to tfie spirits, and eats it witfi his family and friends. 
Before measuring the grain, the grain-heap, tfie measure-basket, 
and tfie broom are worshipped in tfie following manner. On tfie top 
of the heap is set a small cone of bullock-dung wfiicfi was dropped by 
bullocks as tfiey left tfie thrashing-floor ; and on tfie cone some hair 
of tfie bullocks’ tails are stuck as a top-knot. Before the heap, tfie 
basket, and tfie broom, franldncense is burnt, and four lemons and 
ten plantains are laid. A cocoanut is broken and its pieces are thrown 
to the left and to tfie rigfit. As a rule tfie new grain is measured either 
in tfie first part of tfie day or in tfie first part of tfie night, never after 
midday or midnight. When waste land is brought under tillage tfie 
day on wfiicfi tfie clearing is to begin is fixed either by tfie Brahman 
astrologer or josM or by asking tfie village Maruti. Before beginning 
to clear the field tfie owner breaks a cocoanut and throws the pieces 
about tfie field as an offering to the place spirits. Wfien tfie field is 
cleared and made fit for ploughing tfie hurgi or plough is worshipped 
as fias been described, witfi this difference tfiat it is worshipped either 
in the house or house-yard and never in the field. Wfien tfie plough 
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has been worshipped a stone is picked up in the field, washed with 
fresh water, smeared with vermilion paste, and set under a tree, gene- 
rally a shami (Prosopis spicigera) as the field guardian or kshetrapdl. 

The Namada Raddis neither eat flesh nor drink liquor. Though Food, 
classed by Brahmans among Shudras. they rank with'Lingayats, hold . 
a high position, and will not eat from the hands of Brahmans. 

LINGAYAT EADDIS differ little from Namada Raddis in form’ 

• speech, food, or dress. Among them the men’s names in common 
use are Basappa, Mallappa, Malkappa, and Shankarappa, and the 
women’s Gangava, Parvaleva, and Shankarva. Like Namada Raddis, 
husbandry is their hereditary calling, and they have the same beliefs 
and observe the same field rites. Shiva is their great god, and Shiva- 
ratri their great feast day. As they are Lingayats they use cow-dung 
ashes instead of sandal-paste, and in their field rites mark the object 
of worship first with ashes and then by sprinkling it with scented 
powder. Though old converts to Lingayatism, they have not abandon- 
ed aU their former customs. To a stranger their marriage ceremonies 
seem to differ little from those of Namada Raddis. Though they are 
married and buried by Jangams, they show as much honour to 
Brahmans as they show to Jangams. Like the Panchamsdli 
Lingdyats, rich Raddis carry their dead in a canopied chair or vimav, 
bury them, close the grave with a stone slab, and wash the feet of the 
beadle or mathpati on the top of the grave. Like Namada Raddis, 
they carry food to the grave, deify the ancestral spirits, and worship 
them as house gods. 

RAFAI . — See imder hlinor Musalman Castes. 

RAFUGAR . — See under Minor Musalman Castes. 

RAHDURI . — A sub-division of Mevada Brahmans. 

RAHTADKAR. — ^A sub-division of Kolis. 

RAIBiA. — A synonym for Rabari. 

RAIKARIS, or grovesmen, numbering 78 (1901), including 47 Name and 
males and 31 females, are found only in the Bhiwandi idluhi of the °rigin. 
Thana district. They are also called Gal Bhois, because they fish 
with the gal, hook, and not with the jdle, net. The term Raikari 
comes from rdi a grove which in inland Th^a is used for mango or 
jack groves, and sometimes along the coast of pahn gardens. The 
Gal Bhois or Raikaris seem to be of the same origin, and to hold much 
the same social position as the Varlis do, to whom they have a much 
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closer likeness than to tke coarse and sturd}’- coast fisherman. Their 
customs seem to show that, like the Varlis, they are among the oldest 
inhabitants of the north Konkan. Though a few are settled as field 
workers, most live by fishing and by raising vegetables. Their house- 
hold gods are Vaghamari, Cheda, Hirva, Gira and Savari, who are 
demons rather than gods. Gira and Savari are said to be husband 
and wife, and to live in, or rather rule over, the pools where the Eaikari 
fishes, "When a Eaikari is drowned, the favour of the demon of the 
pool is sought by daubing some big rock close by with red lead. They • 
call in a Brahman to name their children, but for no other purpose. 
They bebeve that a Brahman-married couple never live long. 

Their marriage ceremony is conducted by an elderly woman of 
the caste who is called davleri. The day before the marriage 
two mediums, bhagafs, are brought one to the bride’s, the other 
to the bridegroom’s house. The spirits of departed ancestors 
enter into their bodies and foretell the happiness of the married 
pair and bless their union, while the bride’s mother fasts, and 
the bride and bridegroom are rubbed with turmeric by two married 
women. On the marriage day the boy goes towards the girl’s 
house on horseback, a cocoanut being broken on the road in front of 
him . The bride’s relations come to meet his parly, give them tobacco 
and water, and present the boy with one of the bride’s marriage 
ornaments, bashings, taking one of his in return. All then move to the 
booth, the girl is brought in, and the ceremony begins. The pair 
stand facing each other with the tips of the fingers of their joined 
hands touching, and the davleri, helped by two or three brides-maids, 
haravlis, generally sisters of the boy and girl, chants verses. When 
the chan ting ceases the bride and bridegroom change places, and 
one end of a thread is tied roimd each of their necks. The husband’s 
end is then xmfastened, and both ends are bound round the wife’s 
neck. Then they sit on stools, and the davleri, lighting the sacred fire, 
feeds it with clarified butter and rice. The day after the marriage 
the husband pretends to go off in a rage, and the bride follows him, 
soothes him by the promise of a cow or some other gift, and when she 
has overcome his anger he takes her on his hip and carries her back to 
the booth. Here they rub turmeric on one another’s mouths and bite 
leaf cigarettes from between one another’s teeth. This closes the 
ceremony. They wash and go to the husband’s house and take off the 
marriage ornaments, bashings. The girl stays for five days and then 
returns to her parents, whence after another five days she is again 
fetched home for good by her brother-in-law. 
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Raikaris either bury or burn their dead, A man v/ho dies of cho- jMuth 
lera, or who is drowned or who dies suddenly without any apparent 
cause, is buried ; while one who has died from a lingering disease is 
burnt. If the decased is unmarried, turmeric is not sprinkled on the 
body. On the way to the burning grotmd the bier is set do7/n, and 
the two front bearers change places vrith those behind, a copper coin 
and a stone jkJrhada are placed over the deceased’s chest> and then hid 
in the ground close by, and the party mores on. In the corpse’s 
mouth is placed a rapee, and in his waistcloth fire copper v/wb and 
some rice. Every year in BMd rapid (Augast-Septernber) the Jiii' 


karis lav cooked food on the roofs of their houses £ot the spirits of their 
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Dhed from Gujarat made a bid for social advancement by this ladder. 


Eajputs are hereditary soldiers and landlords, but the demand 
for soldiers is limited and few Rajputs have any occupation except 
as land-holders. Exclusive of the large classes of Gardsiis and Talulc- 
dars who merely hold estates of varying sizes on favourable terms, 
the Rajputs of Gujarat are still a dominant race, holding sway over 
nearly half of the area of Gujardt and over nearly one-third of its 
people. Statistics in the Bombay Gazetteer showed that in 1891 the 
clans to which the ruling chiefs belonged were as follows - 


1. Chdvada 

2. Chohan 

3. Daima 

4. Gohil 

5. Gori 


6. Jadeja 

7. Jethva 

8. Jhdla 

9. Parmar 

10. Rdthod 


11. Rehvar 

12. Sarvaiyya 

13. Sisodia 
14r. Solanld 
15. Vaghela 


Out of these the area ruled by No. 1, 3, o and 11 was very small, 
and the area ruled by No. 6 by far the largest. Besides these tribes or 
clans, to which the ruling chiefs belong, there are to be found the 
Chudasarna, who like the Jddeja belong to the great Yadav stock, and 
the Vddhels or Vdjds who are of Rdthod stock. Other clans such as 
the Ghelots and Makvanas ate represented, but only by poor persons 
such as servants and tenants. A full list of clans is given 
below. 


Not included in the clans are the lower class Dangs, Karadias 
and Padhraa, who allow widow-marriage and let their women appear 
in public. With these the higher class Rajputs eat, and, in places, 
through the intermediate class of Gametia Rajputs, have marriage 
connections with Karadias. KarMia girls are married by Gameti&s 
and Rajput land-holders and Talukdars marry G&metia girls. Thus 
Gametias serve as a connecting link between Karadids and high 
class Rajputs. The Dangs are of the same stock as the Jddejas and 
are confined to Gutch. The Karddias are scattered in small numbers 
all over Gujard,t and Kd,thiawar. The Pddhrd-s are found solely in 
the Surat district. 


The chief social peculiarity of the Rajput race is its division into 
clans. All clans eat together and intermarry : but the clan as such is 
exogamous. The dread of marriage among relations is sometimes 
carried to a strange extreme. As all Jadavs are in theory of the 
same stock, members of that great clan, whether <]d,dejas, Chudasamds 
or Bhd,tis, ought not to intermarry. A Ja,deja should not marry a 
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Cliudasania, although tlie tribes separated in ver}' early times ; and 
instarrces have occured of marriages being annulled in such cases. The 
origin of the smaller clans seems to have been that when the members 
of a clan became very numerous and spread over a large extent of 
country, the practice of ira.ming groups of families after a distinguished 
common ancestor or, less cnmmonlj^ after the place of r;esidence came 
into vogue. Sometimes clan names are taken from a calling, as in the 
case of vctliids or carriers of Government property ; at other times 
a mere change in dress is sufficient to create a new clan name. Tlie 
Kachliotias are so called because their women adopted the practice 
of passing the robe ba^'k between the feet and tucking the end into 
the waistband. As far as was known at the time of the Gazetteer, 
Gujarat Rajputs have one hundred and three clans. They are as 
follows : — 

Ada, Avera, Balater, Barod, Bhati, Bihola Solanki, Biya, 
Boclav, Cbamarpa, Chandavrat, Chavada, Chiivad, Choclu, CJioid, 
ChohAn, Chuddvat, Dabhi, Dagh, Daima, Dairja, Bevchand, 

Devda, Dhaiidhu, Dod, Dodiya, Duval, Ed, Galecha, Ghelot, 

Gohcl, Goiter, Gor, Gujjar, Hadial, Hacashi, HAtha, Humad, 

JAdav, JAdeja, Jhala, .Tiriya, Jodha, RAthod, Joja, Jut, Kaba, 
Kachhotia, Kalam, Karodia, Kber, K.hod, Khula, Kukan, Lakam, 
Mahida, Makvana, MAI, MasAni, Mer, Mohal, Mori, hJarwAn, 
PadbAr, PadhiAr, Palonia, Parrnar, Pesrau, Puravia, ChohAn, 

RAua, EanrAthod, RAthod, RAval, RAvar-Solanki, Rehevar, 

Revod, SedhAl, Sisodia, Sodha, Sodria or SAdria., Sojatria, Solanki, 
Songad, Surcha, Suvar, Tank, Tantol, Thukiya, Tuar, Vadhel, 
VadvAsia, VAghela, Vaish, Vaja, VAla, VArala, Vanol, Vantia, 
Varam, Vejola Vehtia, Yezania, Virpura-Bolauki, Udvat and Uma. 

The GujarAt Rajput as a rule is tall and well built, fair-featured Appear- 
and wAth a manly and pleasing expression and address. The nose is 
straight or hooked, the eye large and lustrous, the iris usually black 
but not uncommonly brown or gray- almost to blaclcness, the mouth 
small, the face o val. I.ike the men the women are well-formed and fair. 

They are famous for their good looks and for the care they take to 
preserve their beauty in advanced years. 

The dress rvorn by Rajput men in mainland GujarAt Dress, 
differs considerably from that worn in KAthiawar. In Cutch 
the men’s headdress, is a common silk masru cap and over it 
a large loosely-rolled turban red in the case of the young 
and white in the case of the old ; a double-fronted waist- 
coat with sleeves varying in length from three to eight cubits 
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and tlie strings about a foot long : a long coat wth wide sleeves ; 
a scarf, dark in the case of the young and white in the case of the old, 
wound round the loins, the ends falling to the knees, and fastened at the 
W'aist by a variety of Avaistcloths ; a pair of loose trousers with a tight 
button at the ankle and pointed shoes. The Kathiawar dress does 
not differ much from the Cutch dress except among the cultivating 
Rajput women of south Gujarat, who, like Kanbi women, wear the 
long robe instead of the petticoat, passing back the skirt between 
the feet. The dress of Rajput women all over Gujarat consists of the 
same three ai-ticles, the petticoat, the backless bodice and the head- 
scarf, all differing in fashion according to the locality and in material 
according to the means of the wearer. 

Language. As a rule the home tongue of Rajputs is Gujarati. In Cutch the 
home tongue of the J^deja Rajput is Cutchi, which closely resembles 
the dialect in use in lower Sind. Most Gujarat Rajputs also understand 
Hindustani ; and the home speech of those who come from Marwar 
is Mdrwari. 

Birth. In the seventh month of her first pregnancy the girl generally goes 

to her father’s house for her delivery. With the first signs of labour a 
mid\vife of the barber or some other caste is called in. An astrologer is 
present to mark the moment of birth and to cast the horoscope. As 
soon as the child is bom the nndwife beats a metal platter if it is a 
boy and an earthen pot if it is a girl. If the child is a boy, musicians 
■’ come and perform at the house, and if the father’s means allow, packets 

of sugar are distributed to every house in the village. A messenger is 
sent to carry the vadhdmni or joyful news to the child’s father with a 
paper marked with the boy’s footprint in vermilion. The boy’s father 
rewards the messenger with a dress or cash and distnbutes sugarcandy 
among friends and relations. If the father is poor he feeds the mes- 
senger and presents him with a rupee. As soon as the child is bom 
the midwi fe cuts its navel cord and buries it in a comer of the compound 
in front of the house. The father’s sister feeds the child wth a few 
drops of honey mixed with clarified butter and water. It is believed 
that the child takes to the nature of the woman who first feeds it. The 
midwife receives fifty pounds of wheat, one rapee in cash, a cocoa- 
nut, l^tooi pounds of molasses, and if the child is a boy a robe. Even 
poor Rajputs have to pay the midwife grain and 4 to 8 annas in cash. 
On the sixth night after the birth the child’s and the mother’s foreheads 
are marked with vermilion. A piece of cloth long enough to make a 
jacket for the child is begged from a friend or relation, a jacket is made 
and the child is dressed in it. A space on the floor near the mother’s 
bed is cleansed vith cowdimg and in the space is set a wooden stool 
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covered vdtli green silk or brocade called chiilio noth an earthen 
pot on either side. Tlie child is laid in a mdJii or small cradle near the 
stool. According as the child is a boy or a girl, a boy or a girl is 
Seated at each o{ the four corners of the stool who beat metal dishes 
and are rewarded with suvah uadm or birth-cakes made of wheat Hoar 
and molasses fried in butter. Near the stool the wall is marked with 
seven vermilion spots and over the spots clarified butter is rubbed. On 
the stool are laid a piece of paper, a reed-pen, and a mixture of ver- 
mdion and water in the belief that Chhalhi or Mother Sixth coined on 
that night and writes the future of the child. A .'•word covered wth a 
robe called parnri and a lamp fed %vith clarified butter are placed 
near the writing materials, and all the people, except the mother and 
child, leave the room for a short time to give the goddess an oppor- 
tunity to do her work. Cooked rice and hnnsdr or wheat flour boiled in 
clarified butter and molasses are eaten in the house. The ceremonial 
impurity on account of child birth lasts ten to forty days. During 
this period the mother bathes four times. Her bath on the tenth 
day is called dasulhdn. and that on the twentieth, vhulhdn, after 
which she is allowed to touch the members of the family. Her third 
bath is on the thirtieth day and her foarth on the fortieth. On the 
fortieth day the mother goes with the child in her arms to a neighbour- 
ing Welland offers sandal paste, vermiUon, rice and flowers to the ja'- 
deiid-s or water rymphs. A Brahman pnest attends and is rewarded 
uith monej*. The mother then fills a small vesseHrith water and 
fetches it home. Kansdr or wheat flour cooked in clarified butter and 
sugar is eaten on that day in the house, and friends and relations are 
asked to dine. After this ceremony the mother is held to be clean. 


On the morning of the child "s twelfth day. if the child is a boy, the 
mother takes it in her lap and sits on a low stool before the door of 
the house with a wooden pestle in her hand. Five to seven children 
are made to sit cn her back one after the other and she is a-ked to 
walk a few steps. She worships the sun. a Brahman nrtest oScIat- 
ing and receiving money. The children are fed with cocoa kernel 
and the ceremony is complete. 


roTZ'^lp. 
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a coat of green silk or brocade. He is then laid in a handkerchief 
marked in the middle with a lucky cross or svdsliJo and held by the four 
corners by four children, boys in the case of a boy and girls in the case 
of a girl. This handkerchief serves as a temporary cradle which is 
swung to and fro by the four children. The child’s aunt, w^ho 
names the child, lays with the child in the handkerchief a betelnut, 
a pipal leaf, and a coin either of gold or silver or copper. She 
then, with the consent of the elderly members of the house, chooses 
one of the names suggested by the astrologer, swings the handker- 
chief-cradle, and repeats the name four times in a couplet. The 
children who have swung the cradle are treated to boiled wheat swuet- 
ened with molasses ; and sugar is distributed to the wumen friends 
and relations who have been asked to the house. Among the Gohils 
wet millet mixed with suva or dill-seed is distributed to children. 
During the third, fifth or seventh month after the birth of the child, 
the mother is presented with a new dress and the child with ornaments 
which are sent to the father’s house. 

Next comes the molwrpdn or mango-blossom drinking. On the 
first Holi (February-March) holiday after the birth, a low stool is set 
on the ground and covered with green silk or brocade. On the stool 
is set a cup of milk mixed with sugar and mango blossoms. The child 
is laid on the low stool and children are asked to the house. A Br4h- 
man priest attends and kindles the holi fire. The Brdhman then dips 
a silver piece into the milk in the cup on the low stool and four times 
lets a few drops fall into the child’s mouth. Sweetmeats are distribut- 
ed to children and the Brahman priest is rewarded with money. 

The first feeding or botan takes place in the case of a girl either 
in the fifth or seventh, and in the case of a boy, in the sixth or eighth, 
month. On a lucky day rice is cooked in milk and mixed with sugar, 
and friends and relations are asked to dine at the house. Besides the 
dinner the only observance is that the father’s sister or in her absence 
some elderly woman of the house takes out a little milk on a gold or 
silver coin and drops it five times into the child’s mouth. 

When a boy is three to five years old, on a lucky day fixed by a 
Brahman astrologer, his hair is clipped. Five days before the clipping 
a betelnut Ganpati and the family goddess are installed and worship- 
ped in the house, the boy is rubbed with turmeric paste mixed with oil, 
and women friends and neighbours meet at the house and sing songs. 
Five measures of unhusked rice are laid in five wooden mortars and 
five husband-owning women are asked to pound the rice five times, each 
singing songs. A week or ten days before the hair-clipping at a neighbour’s 
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house in a clay pot filled with earth a few grains of wheat are 
sown and watered so that the seedlings may be two or three inches, high 
before the hair-clipping day. On the third day the worship of Randal 
the female-faced cocoanut is performed with the same details as at the 
time of marriage. The women of the house bring from the potter’s the 
earthen pots required for the ceremony. A booth is erected before the 
house on or before the day of hair-clipping, which should have five 
posts covered with asopdlo (Polyalthia longifolia) leaves. The women 
sing songs and rub the boy with turmeric and perfumed oil. In the 
booth a small canopy is spread and under it a raised earthen seat and 
on the seat two low stools. The father and the mother of the boy are 
seated on the low stools and perform the planet-humouring ceremony 
called graltasMnti. A Brahman officiates and the boy’s hair is clipped. 

Friends and relations are fed, and at night the boy is dressed in rich 
clothes and taken on horse-back with music and a company of friends 
through the village. 

Rajputs claim the right to wear the sacred thread with the same 
formalities as Brahmans, but only a few are careful to invest their 
boys at the usual Brahman age. If a Rajput boy is separately invest- 
ed with the sacred thread the ceremony takes place when he is between 
ten and twelve. But in most cases the investiture is made one of the 
marriage ceremonies. On the day of the thread-girding, after he has 
been invested, the boy runs off to the local temple, feigning to be angry. 

His maternal uncle goes to the temple and, by promising him his 
daughter in marriage, pretends to soothe and dissuade the boy from 
persisting in taking a vow of celibacy or brahmacharya. The boy 
consents, and the imcle presents him with a suit of clothes and carries 
him on his shoulder to his father’s house with music and a company of 
friends and relations. Only a few of the Chohans, Parmars, Solankis, 
and Vaghelas, and the religious-minded of other clans, always wear 
the sacred thread. Other Rajputs put it on only on the occasions of 
graliashanli or planet-pleasing and of sJirdddJia or mind-rites for their 
forefathers. On one other occasion every Rajput must wear his thread ; 
when he is either chief mourner or one of the four bearers of a bier to 
the burning ground. 

As the tribe is sprung from one ancestor, any marriage in the tribe T^j^rria^e. 
is incestuous and forbidden. Poverty does not lower a Rajput’s social 
position. But his position is injured if he marries a woman who is 
not a Rajput. He also lowers himself if he marries his daughter to 
some one who is socially his own inferior. The daughter of a Chuda- 
sama Rajput is considered fit for the hand of a ruling chief, and a- 
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Chavada maiden may marry a Mevdd Sisodiya. The names of daugh- 
ters given in marriage to a husband of lower rank are not entered by 
the genealogist in the list of the women of the family. Daughters 
married into a family of inferior birth are not entitled to any special 
honour at any family gathering or feast. A peculiarity of the Jddejds 
is the extent to which they practised female infanticide. The probable 
explanation is that, on attempting to return to Hinduism, though they 
could get. wives for their sons, no one of proper position would take 
their daughters in marriage. The story is that a chief of the Samma 
tribe had a beautiful and accomplished daughter for whom he wished 
to find a suitable match. He accordingly sent his family priest to 
travel in -search of a young chief who should be her equal not only in 
rank and age but also in beauty and accomplishments. The Brahman 
travelled in vain and finally returned unsuccessful, reporting to his 
master that such a paragon was not to be found. The chief in despair 
asked the Brahman what to do and was advised to put his daughter 
to death. This he did and other Jddejas followed the chief’s example. 
In Kdthidwar the marriageable age among girls is between fifteen 
and twenty, while among PManpur Th4kors the marriageable age is 
between eight and ten. Rajputs are never careful about the age of 
the husband, who is sometimes two or three years older or younger 
than the girl. Betrothals take place either immediately before or 
some years before marriage. Betrothals are always verbal and never 
written. 

Betrothal. On a lucky day the relations of the girl go to the boy’s house 
taking with them a small gold cocoanut and some ornaments and 
dresses and a horse, if the gift of a horse has been previously agreed 
to. When they reach the boy’s village the boy’s father receives them 
with friends and music. Before leaving the house the boy’s priest 
hands to some husband-owing woman of the house a gold or silver 
spouted vessel called yMri filled with water, with a cocoanut stopper in 
its mouth. When the boy’s father meets the girl’s party he welcomes 
them. The girl’s father puts some cash into the vessel and makes 
money presents to the priest and musicians, and distributes dry dates 
to the women who sing marriage songs and accompany the woman 
who holds the spouted vessel. The woman who holds the vessel 
with the spout leads the procession to a house specially furnished 
for the girl’s party, and here the boy’s father feeds the bride’s party 
with rice cooked with sugar and clarified butter, acid and pungent 
articles being scrupulously avoided. A lucky day is fixed for the 
acceptance of the gold cocoanut of betrothal, when the girl’s party go 
with music and friends to the boy’s house carrying a brass platter 
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containing the gold cocoanut and the presents for the boy with paclfcts 
of sugar, red powder guldl, cloves, cardamoms and raisins, vermi- 
lion, rice and flowers. If a horse is among the presents it is led in 
front of the party. Women sing songs and men throw red powder. 
The boy’s relations and friends meet at his house. I'hc boy is richly 
dressed and seated on a raised seat. On reaching the boy’s house the 
girl’s priest marks the boy’s brow wth vermilion and presents Jiirn 
with the gold cocoanut and other articlas brought from the girl’s 
house. He then asks the mother of the boy to accept the brass salver 
containing the presents. A servant girl of the house comes and tak(5fi 
the salver and daubs the forehead of the boy v/ith the vermilion from 
the dish, and sticks grains of rice on the spots of vermilion. If there 
be more servant girls in the house, each of them in turn daubs the boy’s 
brow with vermilion and rice, and the boy drops the gold cocoanub 
in the lap of the l^st of them. The boy’.s father then removes the 
presents and fiUs the dish with dry dates and money. He opens the 
sugar packets and takes a little sugar into his hollow hands and offers 
it to four men of each party. Sugar is then distributed to friends and 
relations met at the house and the girl’s party is treat^^d to.ojdum- 
water hmumha On the next day the ^rl’s party ask the bo_^'’s party 
to their lodgings to sip hjAuroha and .sugar to the guefits. 

The boy's father afterwards presents the girl’s r/arty with dr««{^s and 
feeds them so long as they stay in his village. After this, on a lucky 
day Sxed by the astrologer, the *f>ow's party goes to the girl's village 
to make her a nresert- of ornaments and dresses. The girl’s father 
receives the boy in the same manner as Ms oom party was' received- 
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and writes an invitation or lagan j)alnha to the boy’s father, naming 
the day and the time. On this paper a silver coin, some rice and five 
dry dates are laid and it is marked with saffron and vermilion, and the 
whole is formed into a conical packet and woimd roimd with a ndda 
chhadi or yellow and red cotton thread. The girl’s priest takes this 
invitation packet called lagannopado with four conical shaped packets 
of 11 pounds of sugarcandy, pounds of sugar, pounds of raisins 
and 1|- pounds of vermilion and five cocoanuts to the boy’s house, 
where the boy’s father welcomes him to some place in his neighbour- 
hood and asks him to his house at some luclcy time of the day. Friends 
and relations meet at the house, music plays, and the women sing 
marriage songs. 

The boy’s priest then asks the girl’s priest to seat himself on a low 
stool. An immarried girl of the boy’s family marks the forehead of 
the girl’s priest with vermilion and on the vermilion sticks grains of 
rice. She then throws four pinches of vermilion and rice on the 
invitation packet and takes it into her hand. The boy’s priest offers 
the girl’s priest four handfuls of sugar, and, dipping his open right hand 
in the vermilion and water, marks the chest and back of the girl’s 
priest with the lucky red right hand. The girl’s priest then leaves 
the stool and the boy takes his place. The boy’s priest daubs the 
boy’s forehead with vermilion, and four unmarried girls one by one 
drop on him pinches of vermilion and rice. The boy’s priest reads 
the invitation. A local astrologer is consulted, and if the moon at the 
time proposed for the wedding is favourable to the boy, the invitation 
is accepted and the day for the girl to put on the bangles and for the 
marriage are fixed. Sugar or molasses are distributed to the guests 
and they are treated to opium- water. The girl’s priest is told whether 
the boy is to come personally to the girl’s house for the marriage or 
is to send his Tchdndu or sword. He then leaves the boy’s house with 
the present of some article of dress or cash or both. As by sending the 
sword the bridegroom escapes expensive presents to bards and singers, 
the practice has become common. From the day the bride’s priest 
leaves the bridegroom’s village the bride and bridegroom are dressed in 
rich clothes and ornaments and at both houses a party of women sing 
marriage songs morning and evening. At the house both of the bride 
and of the bridegroom on the third, fifth or seventh day before the 
marriage day booths are erected. On the same day at both houses 
takes place the ceremony of fixing the manaTcsiamHh or ruby pillar. 
The wooden post is made by a carpenter. It is about a foot long and 
is handed to the women of the house, who give the carpenter five 
measures of wheat and a cocoanut. A hole is dug either on the right 
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side of the main door of the house or in a place specially chosen by the 
astrologer. In front of this hole the parents of the bride or of the 
bridegroom, as the case may be, are made to sit on low stools facing 
east, their foreheads are marked with vermilion, and the ends of their 
garments are knotted together by the family priest. They throw in 
the hole a few drops of water mixed with vermilion, curds and milk, 
a copper, and a betelnut. Their garments are then untied. To the 
wooden post are bound with cotton thread and pipal leaf a betelnut, a 
copper, a bamboo rod and a branch of the hUjda (Prosopis spicigera) 
tree, and the post is planted in the hole. While the post is being planted, 
music plays and women neighbours and friends sing songs. On the 
same day the bride’s and bridegroom’s mother ar d father, each at their 
village, go with music and a party of male and female relations to the 
potter’s to worship his wheel and to bring earthen vessels. The 
Brdhman priest walks in front with a brass platter filled with rice, a 
cocoanut, molasses and turmeric powder. The women follow him sing- 
ing songs. The bride’s and bridegroom’s mother and father throw rice 
and turmeric powder over the wheel and present the potter with the 
cocoanut, rice and molasses. The women then sing pJiatdnds or jest 
songs and return in procession with the earthen vessels required for 
the wedding. When they reach home, dry dates are distributed to the 
guests and the ceremony of cMk mdJidvani or wheel-inviting is over. 
On the same day, at both houses follows the installation of Ganpati 
and of Gotraj, the family goddess. Inside the house a portion of 
the northern or eastern wall is whitewashed with Jchadi or white clay 
and daubed with vermilion. Near the wall is set a low wooden stool 
covered with a piece of white or red cloth a cubit and a quarter square. 
On this cloth are laid five measures of rice or wheat and a cocoanut 
and a lamp fed with clarified butter. The boy or the girl sits on a 
bed before the low stool. A betelnut Ganpati is laid in a brass salver 
and washed in milk and afterwards placed on the stool. Sandal-paste, 
rice and flowers are ofiered to the god, incense is burned before him, 
and round him is waved a light fed with clarified butter, Jcansdr or 
wheat-flour cooked in clarified butter and sugar is laid before him, and 
a lamp fed with clarified butter is again waved round him. The boy or 
girl is made to repeat verses in praise of the god. On the same day the 
boy’s and the girl’s father, each at his house, invokes the family goddess. 
A portion of the wall is whitewashed, and on the white part a picture of 
the family goddess is drawn with vermilion water. Eice, flowers and 
.turmeric paste are stuck upon the picture, incense is burned before it, 
a light fed with clarified butter is waved round it, and sugar is offered 
to it. The members of the house eat kansdr on that day and the 
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family priest is feasted. After tiie invocation of Ganpati and the 
family goddess, both at the boy’s and the girl’s house, comes the rdndal 
ceremony. A small ornamental booth is erected in the house, and in 
it is placed a stool covered with white or red cloth a cubit and a quarter 
long. On the cloth are laid five measures of rice or wheat, and on 
the rice or wheat is set a jar with its mouth covered by a green silk 
cloth. On the jar is laid a cocoanut draped in a woman’s robe so 
as to represent a female face. Near the jar a lamp fed with clarified 
butter is kept burning day and night. Another ceremony, that of 
gotardo bharvo or pot-filling, takes place at both the houses. The father 
and mother or a brother and his wife have the ends of their garments 
tied together and go with a party of men and women and music to buy 
a new bedu, that is, a pair of earthen pots. With these pots they visit 
a well, pond or river and bring water to bathe the bride and the bride- 
groom, The pair, that is, either the father and mother or the brother 
and his wife, first worship the river, well or pond and then the earthen 
pots. The earthen pots are filled and carried by the mother or the 
brother’s wife, A day or two before the marriage the bride and 
bridegroom are rubbed with turmeric paste and scented oil, and 
mindhaU or marriage-nuts are tied round their right wrists. 

In the case of a sword-marriage, when the hhdndu or sword is 
to be sent to the girl’s house, the boy sits in a litter with a sword and 
a cocoanut and passes with music and a company of friends and rela- 
tions as far as the boundary of his village. There he alights, leaving 
the sword and a cocoanut in charge of a maid-servant who takes his 
place in the litter. The procession marches to the bride’s village and 
is welcomed at the boimdary by the girl’s party, who take the guests 
to a house specially furnished for them and feast them. After the 
feast is over, at a lucky moment for the girl to put on the marriage 
bangles, the boy’s Brahman takes to the girl’s house a robe and a pair 
of bangles. The girl is seated on a low stool before the family goddess 
who has been previously installed in the house ; the Brahman repeats 
verses and the girl bows before the goddess and puts on the robe and 
the bangles and again bows before thegoddess. The bridegroom’s party 
then carries the sword in procession to the bride’s house, where, under 
an arch or toran, the maid in charge of the sword waits till a varmdchi 
or bridegroom’s chair is brought for her to stand upon. The bride’s 
mother comes, wearing on her head a mod or three-cornered tiara 
of gold set with pearls, and over it a cJiundadi or female robe and stands 
before the maid. The girl’s priest holds a cloth between them. He' 
then sends for the dhoshru or miniature yoke, marks it with vermilion, 
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covers it with one end of a robe, and, after waving it over the handle 
of the sword, passes it to a man standing behind. He repeats the 
same process with the miniature sdinbela or pestle, the ravai or churn- 
ing stick, and the irdh or ladle. The girl’s priest waves over the 
handle of the sword four balls, two made of rice or wheat-flour and two 
made of ashes. Of the two flour balls, one is thrown to the north, the 
other to the east, and of the two ash balls one is thrown to the south, 
the other to the west. Two liodids or earthen lamp saucers filled 
with rice put brim to brim and bound together vnth cotton thread are 
waved over the sword and placed on the ground. The maidservant 
breaks them with her foot and enters the booth. In the booth are 
placed a vanndcTii or chair and a stool opposite to it- The maid- 
servant with the sword sits on the chair and the girl sits on the low 
stool opposite to her. At the lucky moment the right hands of the 
girl and the maidservant are joined together. At each comer of the 
booth a brass jar is placed and in the north-east a stone daubed vith 
redlead is set to represent the hhetrapdl or field-guardian. Hear the 
field-guardian is laid a copper pot containing rice and pulse with a 
cocoanut laid on its mouth. The girl’s father performs the ceremony 
of Jtanydddn or girl-giving by taking a little water in the hollow of his 
joined hands and pouring it on the ground. The priest repeats verses 
and the Jtanydddn is complete when the water is poured on the groimd. 

In the centre of the booth a c/^nri or sqxiare is made. At each comer Marriage, 
of the square a piUar of nine metal or earthen vessels, piled one 
above the other, is kept upright by bamboo supports. In the centre of 
the cliori a heap of cowdung cakes is piled. The bride’s priest kindles 
the pile of cakes and feeds the fire with clarified batter, barley and 
sesame. He then makes the bride and the maidservant go round the 
fire twice in such a way as to make their right feet touch the J-Jiefrapdl 
or field-guardian. Then the hoy’s party presents the girl with rich 
robes and bodices, ornaments and cash, and the girl’s father pays the 
hoy the sum of money or gold agreed upon, first laying it on a brass 
platter and showing the amount of money to the hoy’s party. The 
chief of the boy s party accepts the amount on behalf of the boy and 
retu rn s the salver after laying some cash upon it. The girl bows to the 
family goddess : and after the girl’s father has presented dresses to tie 
boys party and cash to the assembled Bhats and Charans, the bows 
party are allowed to leave in good time to reach their village before the 
arrival of the bride. 


Two or three days after the : 
bridegroom's house seated in a cs 
e: 116 — 


mrd-marriage the bride is sent to the 
risge with the maid who hrorisht the 
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sword. Before starting, the bride’s mother worships the wheel of the 
carriage and lays a cocoanut and copper coins under the wheel. As 
the carriage starts, the cocoanut is crushed and the pieces are laid in the 
bride’s lap to be kept during her journey to the bridegroom’s house. 
I^Tienthe bride’s party reaches the village boundary the bridegroom 
marches on houreback with his friends and relations and music 
to receive the bride. The march turns into a race among the bride- 
groom’s friends for the honour of being first to reach the bride, and 
the winner is rewarded with a cocoanut and a silver coin and the 
others with sweets. When he reaches the bride’s carriage the bride- 
groom asks the maidservant to give him her place. She refuses and 
he ofiers her money. When she is satisfied she leaves the carriage and 
the bridegroom takes her place. When they reach the bridegroom’s 
house the pair leave the carriage and enter the booth, where, under 
a silk canopy, at each comer of a square, is placed an earthen pot fresh- 
fly brought from the potter, and, in the middle, two low stools for the 
pair. Under the arch of the booth the bridegroom’s mother waves 
round the pair a miniature pestle and mortar, a ladle, a plough-yoke, 
and a roller, and the pair are then led to their seats in the canopy. A 
sacred fire is kindled by the bridegroom’s priest. The hands of the 
couple are joined and they are made to move round the fire. The pair 
are then taken inside to worslup the gotraj or family goddess. Next 
they play the game of eki beki odds or evens with betelnuts, dry dates 
and coins. The women afi&rm that the mastery in wedded life , falls 
to the victor in this game. After the game the priest unties the 
mindhals or wedding nut-bracelets and the marriage is complete. 

On the next day presents are made to Bhats and Charans. When 
the bridegroom goes personally to the bride’s house he takes the place 
of the maidservant and performs all the necessary rites at the bride’s 
house. When this is done, the rites of hand-joining and going round 
the sacred fire are not repeated at his house. 


After marriage Eajput women as a rule remain within the zenana 
or private apartments. As, among the rich, polygamy is usual, the 
inmates of the zenana always enjoy the interest of rivalry or affection. 
Among Talukdars and Gardsids widow marriage is not allowed, and 
the Eajput cultivators who permit the practice are held to forfeit 
their position as true Eajputs. 


Preg- 

naiicy# 


In the fifth month of a Eajput woman’s first pregnancy the 
husband’s sister ties a guardian-thread called rdkhdi or keeper round 
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the right wrist of the: pregnant woman, and during the seventh or 
ninth month performs the lap-filling ceremony. A lucky day for 
the lap-filling is named by a Brahman priest, and the husband’s 
father sends a kanJcotri or in\dtation marked with turmeric or 
verraibon to the woman’s father, who sends by a Brahman dresses 
and ornaments to be presented to hia daughter. On the day of 
the lap-filling, her female friends and relations take the pregnant 
woman for a bath to a neighbour’s house. Into the bathing-place 
a cocoanut is thrown, and tlie pregnant woman is bathed and dressed 
in green clothes sent by her father. Her brow is marked with 
vermilion, her head is decked with a onod or three-cornered diadem 
which contains an iron needle or trdh and her lap is filled with four 
pounds of wheat and a cocoanut. She then leaves for her house 
attended by a band of musicians and by her women friends and neigh- 
bours singing songs. On her way home she is made to walk on cloth 
spread for the purpose by the women of her ftaher’s house who come 
to attend the ceremony. At her fimt step a silver coin is laid on 
the cloth, at the second a cocoanut, and at each of the succeeding steps 
a betelnut. In rich families silver coins take the place of the cocoanut 
and betelnuts. The cloth, the silver coins, and the cocoanut and betel- 
nuts are supplied by the father of the pregnant woman and are given 
to her husband’d sister. When she reaches her home, in the oshri or 
apartment next to the veranda, her husband’s brother marks her cheeks 
with turmeric or vermilion water and receives for his trouble up to 
Rs. 5 in cash. The pregnant woman then goes inside the house to 
worship the family goddess, who is painted in turmeric on the waU. 

She sits before the goddess and lays sandal-paste, turmeric, vermilion, 
rice and flowers, and bows, before her. While she sits before the goddess 
her lap is filled with unhusked rice and a cocoanut, silver coins and a 
robe and bodice, and her cheeks are rubbed with turmeric powder. She 
joins her hands and bows and stands before the goddess. Molasses 
are distributed to such friends and relations as have been asked to the 
house. The pregnant woman then empties the contents of her lap into 
the lap of some woman whose husband and all of whose children are 
alive. With the same articles the matron refills the pregnant woman’s 
lap and the process is repeated three times. The pregnant woman 
then leaves for her father’s and carries with her the unhusked rice 
with which her lap was filled. This rice is kept at her father’s till 
the sixth day after delivery, when it is husked, boiled and eaten. 

A short time before death, according to his means, a Rajput gives Death 
a cow, a horse, grain and gold to Brahmans, and a Brahman priest 
reads the Bhagvatgita to the dying person. On the near approach of 
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death, the dying person is laid on his back with his feet to the south 
on a portion of the floor which has been freshwashed wth cowdung, 
sprinkled with water from some holy river, and strewn with sacred 
durbha grass. On the left of the dying person is set a zinc cup with a 
ball of wheat flour and ashes, and a lamp fed with clarified butter is 
kept burning near the zinc cup. In the dying mouth are laid five jewels, 
that is, clarified butter, curds, basil leaves, holy water, and gold. The 
relations sit near and repeat Ram Ram till life is gone. The deceased, 
if a male, is shaved and bathed and dressed in five garments, a waist- 
cloth, a shouldercloth, a coat, a waistcoat and a turban. A bamboo 
bier is prepared and furnished with a mattress and cushions and a 
white sheet- The body is laid on the bier and covered with a silk or 
brocade cloth according tc the means of the dead. A cocoanut is tied 
to each of the four comers of the bier. In the case of chiefs and the 
members of chiefs’ families a sinMsan or lion seat is made to carry the 
dead to the burning ground. To carry the bier five persons bathe 
and put on the sacred thread. Four of them bear the bier, and the 
fifth walks in front carrying fire in an earthen potsetinabambooframe 
hanging from his hand. The widow dresses in a holiday robe and 
bodice and orr aments. "When the bier is carried out of the house she 
goes to some river or pond with women neighbours and friends crying 
bitterly, she breaks her ivory bangles and puts ofi her gay clothes and 
ornaments, bathes in the pond or river, and, dressed in plain dark gar- 
ments, returns home weeping. At a short distance from the burning 
ground the bearers halt and lay a ball of rice flour and a silver coin in 
the right hand of the dead. The bier is again lifted and taken to the 
burning ground, which is generally near a pond or river. A pile of 
wood and cowdimg cakes is prepared and the body is again bathed 
and laid on the pile. On the body are dropped sacred basil leaves, 
pieces of sandalwood, gugal or incense, and cocoanuts. The haUds 
and feet of the dead are rubbed with clarified butter. The Brdhman 
priest repeats the sacred verses ; the chief mourner moves five 
times round the pile with a burning brand in his hand and touches 
the mouth of the dead with the brand, repeating the words Nds 
'prani Ag dvt, that is. Flee Oh soul, fire has come. The pile is then 
kinciled ; when it is completely burnt, water is pourea over it 
and the embers extinguished. Then they go to a neighbouring 
river or pond, bathe, and return home crying aloud. On that 
day no food is prepared in the house of the dead. The inmates 
are fed with cooked rice, pulse and clarified butter prepared 
at the house of the father of the chief mourner’s wife or at the house 
of some near relations or neighbours. For nine days cooked rice 
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with pulse called Jcadvdni khichadi is eaten in the licuse. For Ihe first 
ten days a Briiliman priest pours sugar, water, milk and opium-water 
into leaf cups and the cups are placed on the roof of the house. 
On the third day letters bearing the sad news are sent to relations 
and friends who do not live in the same village, stating the time of death 
and the time when the death rites arc to be performed. On the same 
day the chief mourner with relations and friends goes to the burning 
ground taking a new earthen v-essel covered with a new earthen saucer 
called JRdmvdtra or Rum’s saucer and a little milk in a brass or copper 
vessel also covered with a metal saucer and flowers. He pours the 
milk over the cold embers, gathers the ashes and, e>:cept a few bones 
which are preserved to be sent to some holy place or river, such 
as Benares, Gaya or Sidhpur. removes them to some neighbouring tank 
or river. In the place of rhe ashes he lays the earthen ve=sel filled 
with water and on the vessel’s mouth Rfim’s saucer with a wheat- 
flour ball in it. He then bathes and returns home. For the first ten 
days after a death the inmates of the house are confidered impure 
and keep apart even when visitors come to comole tlmm. For these 
comforters the chief mourner keeps dry opium and water and a smok- 
ing pipe ready. Fvery morning from the first to the ninth balls of 
rice flour are offered to the dead. On the tenth day the chief mourner, 
who is generally the eldest son, shaves his face, the eyebrows and the 
head except the topknot, and perforins the tenth day sihrdddka or 
mind-feast. For the other men of the family, the rule is that only 
those younger than tfie dead shave the moustache. On the ele'centh 
day all members of the mourning family bathe and put on fresh crashed 
clothes. On the morning of the eleventh the waistdoths, bamboo 
baskets, metal idols, rice and other grains and flour, turmeric, sandal 
paste. Sowers, earthen vessels, sesame and molasses reoTUred for the 
eleventh-day rites are taken to the village river or pond, and during 
the course of the dsv a skrdddha or mind-iite is performed- A vourtg 
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On the bright Hfth of BJiddrapad (Sop,*Oct.) grain is cooked and served 
to Brahmans. On the next day tlic members of tlie house feed on 
sweet balls. Three days later, on the bright eighth of BMdrapad 
(Sep.-Oct.), balls of rice or Indian millet flour mixed with molasses 
or sugar and clarified butter are made and given to Brahmans with 
cash. A bamboo lantern is made and in it are put a headscarf, a 
waistcloth, a shouldercloth, a coat and a jacket, with copper-pots, 
ornaments, a looking glass, a silk waistcord and articles used in playing 
games. AH of these, including the bamboo lantern, are presented to 
Brahmans m the presence of the relations who add gifth of cash. On 
the bright tenth of Aso (Oct.-Nov.) Brdhmans are fed. And on the 
Di'vdli a wheat-flour lamp in a leaf cup is launched on the nearest 
river. On the Sanhrdnt (Jany. 12) Brahmans are fed with balls of 
mag Phaseolus radiatus flour mixed with sugar and clarified butter 
and are presented with earthen vessels and cash. On the Aldiatrij or 
bright third of VaisMhh (May-June) earthen vessels filled with water 
are presented with cash to Brfihmans. A little less than twelve 
months after the death the first year feast is held, when bamboo bas- 
kets and earthen and metal vessels and a cot with bedding, waistcloths 
and metal vessels are given to the Brfihman priest, and Brahmans and 
castepeople are feasted. From this day to the actual anniversary 
coimting by months, a Brahman and an ascetic are fed daily, and, on 
the twelfth month death-day they are presented with dresses and cash. 

On the twelfth month death-day Brdhmans are presented with money. 

The widow and the sons of the dead leave ofi mourning and the widow 
goes to her father’s house. On each anniversary a sJirdddha or mind 
rite is performed and Brdhmans are fed. 

Except their clan and local peculiarities, Eajputs do not difier from Religion, 
other Hindus in their religious observances and practices.^^^ Though 
many are followers of the special forms of Vaishnavism preached by 
Vallabhdcharya and by Ramanuja, and though the modem sect of 
Sv4minarg,yan still gathers adherents, Rajputs from remote ages 
have been partial to the worship of Shiva. At the same time they 
worship all Hindu gods and goddesses, and their house-shrines contain 
the images of Shiva, Vishnu, Ganpati, and of the tutelary goddess 
of the clan. The Jddejds worship the northern Ashipuri, the 


(1) Before A.D. 1818 Cutoh Jadejas were half Hindu half Musalman. They visited 
mosques and gave their daughters in marriage to Musalmans. Since A.D. 1818 the 
example of several strictly Hindu Rays, the decline of infanticide, the division of land 
and the spread of poverty have combined to make the Jadejas give up several of their 
un-Hindu ways. Of their former Musalman beliefs and practices nothing remains but 
the reverence for certain Musalman saints and the occasional marriage into Musal 
man families. 
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Jiopo-fulfiUer, whose principal shrine is in Cutch. TheJhalfisadorea 
goddess named Adya whose shrine is afc Halvad. The Gohils worship 
the Khodifid Mdta whose chief shrine is at Rdjapara near Sihor. The 
goddess of the Jethvds is Vindhyavdsini whose original shrine is on 
the Ndgmdta river close to Navdnagar and whose chief temple is at 
Chh&ya near Porbandar. The Parmars worship the goddess Man- 
davri whose temple is at Muli. Chfivadds and Vdghel^ worship 
Chdmunda. Rich Rajputs have Brdhman priests to do the daily 
worahip of their household gods. After his marriage a Rajput visits 
the principal shrines of his mala or tutelary goddess in company 
with his bride. Part of the marriage ceremony consists in knotting 
the end of the bridegroom’s shouldercloth or waistcloth to the bride’s 
veil or ehmdri, and these knots are always loosened in front of the 
family goddess. Among the Cutch Jfidej4s the most gorgeous fes> 
tival in the year is the R4v’s procession to the snake temple in the 
Bhuj fort. JMejfis show great respect to their priests, who are Brah- 
mans of the R&jgor sub-division, and to Bhdts and Chfirans, their 
family bards and chroniclers. Except a few who are disciples of 
SvAmin&rdyan, the Parmkrs of Muli are as a rule worshippers of the 
sun. Sun-worshippers fast on Sundays. Barddi Brfihmans, called 
after the district at the foot of the Barda hills in south K^thidwdr, 
are the priests of Jethvds. These Brdhmans worship Shiva and 
Shakti, and visit the local temples of these deities morning and 
evening. 

As a rule the Vdghela chiefs are worshippers of Shakti, Nathanji, 
the first Vaghela, who came to Sdnand in A.D. 1315, built a temple to 
his family goddess Hajari Mdta which is still known by the name of 
Adya Mata the family goddess of the Jhdlds. Among the cultivating 
Vdghelds, both the Vallabhdchdrya and the Ramdnuja forms of 
Vaishnavism have found a large following. Except a few who keep a 
conch shell or shanlch and the image of the mdta in their house, 
Vaghelds as a rule have no household images. On Dasara Day in 
September- October, they mark the brow of the horse with vermilion 
and rice and tie a seven-knotted thread marked with vermilion round 
his right pastern. The girls meet at the house and paint on a wooden 
board a tree with a fejyef or Indian cuckoo perched on it. They 
then take the board to the river and bathe in the river with the board, 
lay vermilion flowers and rice on it, go to a neighbouring garden and 
call the bird, imitating its voice till he answers. When there is 
danger from floods, V^ghelas go to the river or seashore or to a pond 
and worship water. The chief throws a woman’s robe and a cocoanut 
into the sea to pacify the flood spirits and save his people, V4la 
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Rajpuiv-;, fliough no! MuliauunaclaiiR, visit, (djias or Muharmin biora 
and tlic tombs of ]\Iulmminadan sainta aiid offer tbcm cocoamii^ and 
make tliom vows. Tliis leaning to Miiliammadunism is not peculiar 
to Valils, Vow-making to the Mulmrrani Idjids or biera and to the 
tombs of Muhammadan .‘:a^nt^s is common among lower IJindu.s and 
i.s often met with among the higher castes. Besides their own special 
days the different, clans of Rajputs ke<'p all Hindu fasts and feasts. 

In mannons Rajputs are courteous .and polite but somewhat r;!,ar/i/>j/.r, 
touchy and ready to take otTf-nre. They are fond of children and 
respectful to women. A R.ajput. of good family, if reduced to be a 
cultivator, would rather himself fetch w.at«-r in flic dark than allow 
his wife to bring it. Their .‘•'’itsitiveneS' to female honour is so keen 
that a man. however distantly relat<-d to .a v.-oman who has dishonoured 
herself, considers it his duty to rbstrov In-r and her seducer. They 
have a good name for lioiusty .and they ha've given such brilliant 
examples of s>rdmi-bhnl.ii or master- won-hip that r'.:-ady self-sacrifice 
is considcrctl the t}'])ica] feature of tlie Rajput character. The Rajput 
i.s hospitable and loves to entertain -^tr.ancrTS. The R.ajjnjt '.roman i= 
faultlessly neat and careful of lier look-. i- enterprising and high- 
spirited. according to the proverb “ tin* wi=e mother of fools She 
is mtricuinc. jealous. ainbitiou=:, thrifty and fond of shov/, a-, the pro- 
verb says. “ She marries tlje hand, not the man 


Followers of Sw.imi-Xar.lyan. Vallabhachara-a .and FJim&riuja 
eschew nsh. Sesb. garlic .and liquor. All other Rajput" eat animal fovi, 
drmk liquor, smoke tobacco, and eat opium. Except the VahicarLda 
fe'.T otherdiausions. m'^et Rajput- e-at fish, p/artridge, duck, go-at, .sheep* 
and haro.^-^ Of animals which split the- ho-of they eat only the cfJJyxru 
or ranelle. In Rewa Kantha they eat 'he '-ild bear, but no Rriput 
will touch the fesh either o: the horse or o: the ass. Strict Itajrr;ts 
nave a streng fe-riing againw the ne-h of the dcmeriic fowl. But 
in south Gu-'arat the fevkr.c: cn tltis Toint is lax. 


YfM fe.t'J 
e.-i".!:. 


AT the direrent divisions of Rajpnts e^ut togetaer m t.te .same row 
but not from the s.ome dish. The ma'oritv o: the Ra'nnte r.eitiner 
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eat from the same dish nor smoke the pipe of those who allow widow- 
marriage, who marry with Kolis and Musahndns, and who are of low 
social position. Rajputs eat food cooked by all classes of Hindus, 
except Kolis, Vaghris, and the depressed castes. 

A brief description of the chief of the Rajput clans is given below. 

Cha'vada's, the founders of Anahilavada (A.D. 746) and once 
{A.D.720 — 966)lords of Gujarat, now possess only the two small chief- 
shins of Mansa and Varsoda in the Mahi Kantha and the two estates 
of Bliilodia and Rampura in the Rewa Kantha. In Kathiawdr where, 
so far back as the late fifth and sixth centuries, they ruled at various 
places on the coast, notably at Dwdrka, Somnath-Patan andDiu, their 
political power has long passed away, and they are now found only 
here and there as gardsids or upper landholders. Most of the Outch 
Chavadas have fallen to be servants. Recent census and inscription 
details seem to establish the fact that the Chavadas belong to the 
great Gurjara or White Huna race who conquered northern India 
during the fifth century A.D.^^^ 

Chuda'sama's are an ofishoot of the Samma tribe, probably of 
Turk origin, which entered India during the seventh or eighth century 
and ruled at Ragar Thatha in Sind. The Chudasamds appear to 
have established themselves in Cutch during the early tenth century. 
Prom Cutch they pushed on to Kathiawar and settled at Vanthali 
about nine miles south-west of Junagadh, from which they held 
Girn^r until, in A.D. 1427, Jimagadh was taken by Mahmudshah 
Begada of Ahmeda’iad and the last of the local rulers, RaMandlik,' 
surrendered to the conqueror and forsook the faith of his fathers. 
Sordth became Moslim territory, and on his death Ra Mandlik was 
raised to the rank of a saint under the title of Khan Jehdn. The 
ChudHsamAs are now forrnd in Dholera as gardsids or upper land- 
holders. As Yadavs and descendants of Shrikrishna they claim 
superiority over all other Gujarat Rajputs, and though only a few of 
them are left, the daughters of the clan are held to be fit brides even ■ 
for ruling houses. 

Da'ima's, who have no historical importance in Gujardt, hold a 
few small estates in the Sankheda Mehvds in the Rewa Kdntha. 

Choua'xs, the 'representatives of the imperial family of Delhi 
(A.D. 1191), have possessions in the Palanpur and Rewa Kdntha Agen- 
cies only. The chiefs of Suigdra and Vav in Pdlanpur and of Bdriya 
and Ohhota-Udaipur in the Rewa Kdntha are Ohohdns as also are the 


(1) Compare Bombay Gazetteer, Vol. 1, Part I, pp. 127, note 2, and 460. 
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owners of eight states in the SanJiheda and of one in the Pandu Mehv/ls, 
Chohans are also found scattered in small numbers over other parts of 
Gujarat and Kathiawdr, where they live in poor circumstances as 
servants or as small peasant proprietors. 

Goris, like the Daimas, have a solitary settlement in the San- O'/ii?. 
kheda Mehvas in the Eewa Kantha Agency, where they hold three 
small estates. 
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Eewa Kantha. In Kdthidv/^r, besides minor oUsboots, the important • 
states are Navanagar, Gondal, Morvi, Dhrol, Rajkot, and Mdlia 
which were founded between A.D, loIO and A.D, 1720. The Jddejds 
are the leading Hindu representatives of the tribe of Samma Rajputs 
who ruled Sind from A.D, 1351 to 1521. The Jadejds claim to belong 
to the great Yadav stock whose pedigree goes back to Sdmb, son of 
Krishna, but there seems little reason to doubt that they are among 
the latest immigrant Turks who preceded the Arab conquest of Sind 
in A.D. 713. Under the Sumra rulers of Sind (A.D, 1053 — 1351), the 
Sammas probably maintained a half-independent position in the south 
of Sind and seem at several times between the eleventh and the four- 
teenth centuries to have moved south to Cutch to avoid Sumra 
tyranny. About A.D. 1351 the Sammas overthrew fhe Sumras, and 
with their head-quarters at Ssmai near Thatha, became the rulers of 
south Sind, During the spread of Muhammadan power, the Sammds, 
before the close of the fourteenth century, had adopted Islam and 
since their conversion, though it is still borne by several large pastoral 
tribes, the name Samma is les^? know, than Sameja and Jddeja, 
the Hindu branches of the tube. According to the latest accounts, 
the name Jddeja was taken by the Cutch branch about A.D. 1350, 
when they called in as their chief Ldkha, a son of Jam Jdda of Thatha. 
From Cutch they entered KathiAwdr. It is said that about A.D. 1313, 
Bahmani Samma led a band as far as Ghumli in the Barda hills, then 
the capital of the Jethvas, and destroyed it, but did not gain a perma- 
nent footing in the country. Santalpur and Ohadcbat were taken 
by Rao Khengarji of Cutch (A.D. 1518 — 1586) from Sarkhdji, the 
son of Lunaji Vaghela. 

Jetva's probably came from the nortli, and first estabhshed 
themselves near Morvi. Thei.ce they spread westward along the coast/’ 
captured Dwarka from the Chavadas, and moving to the south-west, 
established themselves in the strip of land between tDe Barda hills 
and the sea. They never passed far inland. Their first capital was at 
Ghumli in the Barda hills about forty miles north-east of Porbandar. 
From Ghumli they moved to Chhaya on the coast about two miles 
south-east of Porbandar, and about A.D. 1785 in 'the decline of 
Musalman power, established themselves at Porbandar which Las since 
been their capital. The tribe, which is comparatively small, is united 
under one head, his Highness the Maharana of Porbandar. Makar- 
dhvaj, the fouuder of their clan, w'as, they say, the son of Hanuman, 
the monkey god, and of a female alh'gator, and, until recently, it 
was said and believed that as a mark of their descent the Jethvds were 
bom with taile. It is established that the Jethvas are Mers, the 
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representatives of the great hlihira hordes who in A.D. 490 captured 
Valabhi and overran Katlriawar. The name Jethva, which is locally 
taken to mean either Elder or Born under the constellation Jyeslha 
may be a trace of Yeta, one of the names by which the Mihiras or 
White Huns were Icnown/^^ 

• Jha'las, though well known in Bajputana, are in Grujarat confined JMlas 
to east K4thiawar. Their ancestor I^pdl is said to have belonged 
to a Makvana family of Cutch, who, in the tliirteenth century, 
moved to Gujardt and took service with Karan Ghelo, the last 
(A.D. 1296 — 1304) Vdghela prince of Anahilavdda Patan. That chief- 
tain probably gave Hirpal a grant of territory to the east of the 
Ban of Cutch and he established his residence at Patdi. The next 
capital of the clan was at Kuva, whence being driven by Mahmud 
Begada of Gujarat in A.D. 1488 they established themselves at 
Halved, and in A.D. 1800 moved their head-quarters to Dhr^ngadra. 

The common derivation of the name JhMa is that HirpM’s sons were 
in danger of being trampled by an elephant, when their witch-mother, 
stretching her arm from an upper window, snatched them up and 
carried them to a place of safety. Erom this they were called JhMa 
or ‘ caught up’. The fancifulness of this derivation, together with the 
facts of their history which associate them closely with the Mihira or 
White Huna conquerors of the fifth century, suggest that the name 
is Jauvla, the stock title of the great White Huna leaders Toramana 
(A.D. 450 — 500) and MihirakuW"^ (A.D. 500 — 540). Erom the parent 
stem of Dhr^ngadra, besides other small estates, have sprung the 
independent chiefships of Chuda, Laklrtax, Limbdi, Sdela, Vadhv^in, 
and Vankaner. 

Parma'rs' who own chiefships in north Gujarat and Kathiawar Parmd 
dppear to have come from Sind. According to the Has Mala, at some 
remote period 2,000 SodhaParmars came from Parkar during a famine 
and established themselves near Sdela in Kathiawar. The Vaghela, 
who then ruled at Vadhvan, employed Mujo their head, to attack the 
Bhil chiefs Aho and Phato who lived on the banks of the Sabarmati, 
hoping that the attempt would end in disaster. But the Sodhas were 
successful, and the Vadhvan chief gave -them the four districts of 
Muli, Than, Chotila, and Chob4ri. Of these the estate of Midi is now 
alone held by Parmars. To the Mahi Kdntha, where they .hold the 
two chiefships of Danta and Sudasna, the Parmars came from Nagar 
Thatha, whence they were driven by the Muhammadans about 

(1) Compare Bombay Gazetteer, Vol. I, Part I, p. 127. 

(2) Compare Bombay Gazetteer, Vol. I, Part I, p. 146, 
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A.D. 1050. Tharad in the Pdlanpux Agency is said to have originally 
belonged to Pannar Kajputs, and to this day many Parmars of the 
Suvar and Kalva sub-clans are found in subordinate positions in 
Thardd villages. In the Eewa K4ntha they hold only one estate in 
the Pandu Mehvas. Like the Kathiawar Parmars, the dutch Parmars 
belong to the Sodha sub-clan of the Parmars and appear to have come 
from Sind. At the beginning of the present century these Sodha 
Parmars were in a wretched condition, living chiefly as bandits, and, 
for several years after the beginning of the British connection with 
dutch (A.D. 1819 — 1822), their raids caused the greatest ruin and 
distress in the east of the province. They are settled in small 
numbers in the north of dutch and in some of the Ran islands, and 
except a few cultivators are herdsmen, most of them in poor 
condition. Their chief connection with dutch is through the marriage 
of their daughters with the leading Jddeja and Musalman families. 
These Sodha women are of great natural abilities and much personal 
beauty. In A.D. 1819 dapt. MacMurdo described them as so 
ambitious and intriguing as not to scruple to make away with their 
husbands that their sons might obtain the estate. 

SoLANKis, the once (A.D. 961 — 1242) powerful successors of the 
dh&vadas in the sovereignty of Gujarat, have their possessions con- 
fined to the wilds of the tlewa Kdntha and Bansda. In the Rewa 
Kdntha they hold the state of Lunavada and an estate in each of the 
two Mehvdses Sankheda and Pandu. In A.D. 1225 Virbhadra Solanki 
killed Viro Bdriya, chief of Virpur, and established himself at that 
town eight or nine miles west of Lunavdda. Prom this town the 
Lundvdda Solankis are called Virpura Solanlds. The town of Lund- 
vdda was founded by Bhimsingh, a descendant of Yirbhadra. Of the 
early history of the Bdnsda Solankis, no details are available. Recent 
information leaves little doubt that, like the Chdvadds, the Solankis 
belong to the great tribe of Gurjjaras or Gujars who apparently 
represent the main body of the great fifth century conquerors, the 
White Hunas.^-^ 

Ra'thods own chiefships in the Mahi Kdntha. The Rdthods 
were driven south from Kanauj by the Muhammadans about the end of 
the twelfth century, and under the guidance of Siyoji, the son or 
nephew of Jaychand Dale Pdnglo of Kanauj, established themselves 
in the sandy deserts of Mdrwdr. Siyoji’s second son Sonangji repaired 
to the court of Anahilavdda, whose sovereign, probably Bhim Dev 


(1) Tranfiaolions, Bombay Literary Society, II, p. 253. 

(2) Compare Bombay Ga7ettcer, Vol. I, Part I, p, 468, 
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II (A.D. 1179 — 124:2), assigned liim the fief of Sdmetra in tlie district 
of Kadi. Not many years later, the E4thods won the fort and lands 
of Idar. Besides Idar, E,4thod chiefs hold Pol, Malpur, Magodi, 
Val4sna, and Vdsna in the Mahi K4ntha. Idar is not now held by the 
old K4thods but by tbe B4tbods of Jodhpur. Of the succession of 
the Jodhpur chiefs two stories are told ; one that they were called in 
by the Idar ministers, the other that they had been in revolt against 
their brother, the Maharaja Abheysingh, viceroy of Gujarat 
(A.D. 1730-1733), and were pacified by the grant of Idar. Kathods 
also own seven estates in the Sankheda Mehvas and two estates 
in the Pdndu Mehvas ia the Rewa Kantha. In the Palanpur Agency 
they are landowners, village-sharers and holders of service lands, 
but in Kdthidwar, where their number is small, most of them have 
fallen to be servants. 

Rehvah Rajputs are confined to the Mahi Kantha, where Rehva 
they hold the minor estates of Bolandra, Mohanpur, Ranasan, Rupal, 
and Vadagam. Jaspdl Rehvar emigrated from Chandravati near 
Mount Abu to Hadol in the Mahi Kantha in A.D. 1227 and thence 
in the thirteenth generation Thakor Pruthuraj moved to Ghodvada, 
having obtained a grant of that and the neighbouring districts, which 
in course of time were divided among the present chiefships. Rehvars 
are also found in small numbers in poor circumstances in Kathidwdr 
and in other parts of Gujarat. 

Sarvaiva's, who are probably Chudasamas, are found only inSarra: 
Gohilvad, where they are landowners. 

Sisodiya's, the representatives of the Mevad house of Udaipm Sisodi: 
and the same in origin as the Gohils, own the state of Dharampur 
in the Surat district and the cliiefsbips of Dadhalia in the Mahi 
Kantha. According to their own traditions, the Dharampur Sisodiyas, 
about 700 years ago, under a certain Ram Raja conquered from theBbils 
this portion of the hill lands of south Gujarat. About the middle 
of the seventeenth centoiy, Vahaji, the first Thakor of Dadhalia, 
with a body of horse entered the service of Kalianmal, the Rao of Idar. 

(1) Of the origin of the Rehvar Patavats the foUo'King account is given. The Boh- 
var Rajputs are Parxnars who came originally from Ujjain and settled at Chandravati. 

They afterwards moved to Parkar, to Mount Ahu, and lastly to Taringa from all 
of -which places they seem to have been expelled. They took possession of Taringa 
in A,D. 1226 (S. 1282). Their deeds or paffds are derived from the former Raos of 
Idar, and their dependence on the present Raja is limited to the payment of hhichdi 
in cash. Of the origin of the name Rehvar the story goes that one of their Ahu 
ancestors, on his -way to -win bis bride, stopped to pay Ms devotions at a temple of 
Devi. As she kne-w his future father-in-law intended to kill him, the goddess said 
Rehvar Bridegroom go no further. In obedience to the goddess’ warning the bride- 
groom remained and MI who went on were murdered. (Bom. Gov. SeL, XII, 120.) 
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• Va'dhels and Vajas who are branches of the gieat Rathod clan 
are found in Kathiawar. They entered the peninsula about the thir- 
teenth century from Eajputana. The Vadhels treacherously drove 
out the Cbavadas from Dwarka and Bet, and established themselves 
there, while the Vajas settled on the south coast, their leader Vejo 
founding Vejalkot on the Raval river in the south of the Gir. From 
Vejalkot they conquered Una and spread their rule east to Jhanjhmer 
and the Manari river. Later, as they were much harassed by the 
gardsias, they sought the protection of Bhavnagar, where they are 
now found as small landholders. 

Vaghelas, who after the Solanlds ruled over Gujarat (A.D, 1242 — 
1304), now hold the three chiefships of Tharad, Morvada, and Diodar 
in the Palanpur Agency and the one chiefsbip of Pethapur in the 
Mahi Kantha. 

La addition to these clans, members may be found of all the 
great Rajput tribes and sub-tribes Bhatis, Dabhis, Ghelots, Jadavs, 
Makvanas, Moris, Padhiars, and Valas. These miscellaneous Rajputs 
have fallen to be servants and peasant proprietors. In most cases 
they hold scarcely land enough to support their families. 

The Rajputs of the Deccan and Southern Maratha Country form 
a distinct community from those of Kathiawar and Gujarat, They 
are known as Suratvals in Bijapm. They are also known as Pardeshi, 
a term generally applied to men coming from the United Provinces and 
also to illegitimate children of Upper India men and local women. 
They are the descendants of those Rajputs who came to the south 
in search of military service. These Rajputs kept or married Maratha, 
Dhangar or other low caste women, and the offspring of such imions 
came to be called Rajputs. In Kanara, the home of several prostitute 
castes, such children generally joined one of the prostitute classes. 
It is said that the issue of some of these marriages formed the clans 
of Chavans, Pavars and Jadhavs, who aftenrards became heads of 
powerful Maratha families. These Rajputs claim, and to a certain 
extent are given, a higher social position than Marathas, Traces 
of their Rajput descent are to be found in the customs among most 
of them of not aUowing widow re-marriage, not eating the domestic 
fowl, and employing Upper India Brahmans where available to conduct 
their ceremonies. They have such Rajput clan names as Chavan, 
Pavar, Tavar, Solanki, Rathod in addition to surnames adopted 
from local tribes such as Ajmode, Bagale, Dikshit, etc. Some of them 
also claim to have gotras such as Bharadwaja, Mahirao, Kashyap, 
Garga, But marriages are generally regulated by surnames, persons 
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bearing the same surname not being allowed to intermarry. Their 
birth, marriage and other ceremonies resemble those followed by the 
Mar^thas though in some places their marriages are performed in 
North India fashion. Like true Eajputs they are followers of the Smart 
sect,' the chief object of their worsliip being Shiva. There hereditary 
calling is soldiering or sijmigiri, but they are now mostly labourers, 
husbandmen, house servants and petty dealers. In food and drink 
they resemble Marathas, but as stated above, many object to the 
use of domestic fowls, like true Kajputs. 

RAJVAL. — sub-di-^usion of Brahmans. 

RAKHIA. — synonym for Meghval. 

RAMABHAKTA. — A. synonym for Ramoshi. 

RAMDESHI. — k. sub-division of Bhavsars and Darjis. 

RAMOSHI. — A sub-di'vision of Berads. 

RAMOSHIS, nmnbering 60,555 (1901), including 31,441 males and Name and 
29,111 females, are fmmd throughout the Presidency except Gujarat o^gin. 
but mainly in Poona, Satara ar d Al.mednagar. The word Rdmoslu , 
is said to be a corruption of Rdmavanshi, i.e., the descendants of 
Rdma. An alternative origin for the word given by Campbell 
is Rdnavasi or forest-d'weUer as the Ramoshis mainly live on the out- 
skirts of \nllages. They are also called Naiks or Ndiklok. Those of 
them who do not eat flesh are styled Rdmabhalrts or devotees of Rama. 

The Rdmoshis appear to be the outlying northern section of the great 
Kanarese or Telugi: tribe or group of tribes which go by the general 
name of Bedars, vuth whom they may once have been more intimately 
connected than is now the case. The Ramoshis of Belgaum still state 
thal they are of the same caste as the Bedars, Avith whom they eat 
but do not intermarry. The existence of a Bedar division of the 
tribe, the use of Kanarese names for their men, the traces of Telugu 
words in their language, their title of Naiks and their traditional 
occupation of committing robberies, for wliich the Bedars are also 
notorious, lend much support to the theory of their Bedar origin. 

It appears that the tribe has been recruited from other castes such 
as Krmbis and Mdngs. Many of them once married Kunbi women, 
and some keep Kunbi women to this day. The result of their connection 
with the Mdngs has been the formation of an endogamous group of 
the tribe known as the Mang Ramoshis. Regarding the theory 
of the connection of their name with Rdma, tradition relates that 

(1) Bombay Gazetteer, 'Vol. XIII, Part I, p. 409. 

H 116—38 
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R&ma, the hero of the Rdmayan, when driven from his kingdom by 
his step-mother Kaikayi, went to the forest land south of the Narmada. 
His brother Bharat, who had been raised to the throne by Kaikayi, 
followed Rdrna to the forest, began to do penance, and made friends 
with a rough but kindly forest tribe. After Edma’s restoration, 
Bharat took tlie foresters with him to Ayodhya and brought them to 
the notice of Kama, who appointed them village watchmen and 
allowed them to be called Eamavanshi or children of Kama. 

r 

Eamoshis speak Maraldii. They have also a special language 
which they use when they are engaged in crime. The names in common 
use among men arc Dhondi, Itu, Khandu, Lakshman, Nardyan, 
Narsu, Pandu, Pdng}^, Tdtya, Tukdrdm, Tulsirdm, Nagapjpa, Shivappa, 
and Yellappa ; and among wmmen, Aija, Begu, Chaitra, Dhondi, 
Kondi, Lakshmi and Eakhma. 

Tliere are five endogamous divisions of the caste — 

1. Bandate 3, H.elge 6. Mang 

2. Berad 4. Kadu 

Bandates are superior in status to Halges. Mdng Edmoshis are 
the offspring of intermarriages between Mdngs and Edmoshis, whose 
touch is defiling and who live beyond the outskirts of vilLages. Halges 
are also found as a division of the Bedars. Each of these divisions 
have two clans, Ghavans and Jadhavs, of whom the former are the 
social superiors of the latter. Onr ceremonial occasions one of the 
leaders or Naiks of the Chavdns, without whose presence no ceremony 
can be performed, takes precedence. 

The Eadu or bastard division is the result of the practice, still 
in favour, of Eamoshis keeping Mardtha and Kimbi women.. The 
offspring of such unions are looked on as inferior in social status to . 
the other members of the tribe. It is however open to a Edmoshi 
to admit a son by such a union tu the full status of a Edmoshi by 
giving a dinner to the tribe and seating the boy in the lap of one of 
the members. Such recruits then enter the kul of the father. Girls 
by such unions remain in the Kadu division, and marry with boys 
of the same. 

The exogamous sub-divisions of the tribe are identical with 
surnames, though in some cases marriages can take place between 
persons bearing the same surname. The common surnames are, 
Ajgire, Berje, Bbosale, Ohavan, Ohukati, Phokne, Gergal,, Ghodgar, 
Gopne, Gudgul, Jadhav, JLavle, Jhdparde, Kshirasagar, Konde,Ldndge, 
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Madne, Rode, Saparde, Shelar, Shinde, Shirl^c, Vagliman; and 
Yelmar. Marriages are prohibited between mornbcra liaving the 
seme devaJ:. Every section has a seperale devaJc. The chief devaloi 
are, 'panch'pdlvi, the pdnJ:a7iis (reed-mace), vdsmivel (Coccidua viUoiiun), 
the sitrijapJnd (sunflower), the umbar (Ficus glornerata), the jdmbhul 
(Eugenia jamboiana), the hadamba (Anthocrjphalus cadamba) and 
the shami (Prosopis spicigera). These demltx appear to be i/)t^;rniatic, 
as a member will not eat the fruit of, or othcn’dsc wvt, or injure, the 
tree which represents his devcJ:. A member of the caste may rnarry 
his father's sister's, mother’s sister’s or mother’^ hroiher’e dam/^iier. 
He cannot marry his mother’s sister’s daug}iter. A man may Tnzrry 
two sisters and brothers may marry sisters. Polygamy is nUo'/reA and 
practised, bus polyandry is imknorm. 
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aud with tlie roots covered vitli earth are set upright near the family 
gods and daily sprinkled with water. Next, the family gods are wor- 
shipped. Four betelnuts representing the gods Khandoha and Bahi- 
roha and the goddesses Bhavani and Navalai are rubbed with turmeric 
powder or bhanddr and red powder or kunTcit ; and enough sheep are 
slaughtered in front of the booth to feast the guests. The devah is 
then brought and installed in the same way as amongst the Kunbis. In 
the evening the party feast on the sheep that were sacrificed and drink 
liquor. This is followed by a gondhal dance. All these ceremonies 
are performed at the houses of both the boy and the girl. 

On the afternoon of the wedding day, the boy, dressed in rich 
clothes, with a dagger in his hand and a marriage coronet on his 
head, starts in procession for the girl’s village. When he reaches 
■the village bomidary, a Mahar waves a lighted lamp before his face 
and is presented with clothes. The bridegroom then proceeds to 
Maruti’s temple and thence to the girl’s house; the ceremonies observ- 
ed during the interval being the same as those amongst the Kunbis. 
Two heaps of rice-grains are made near the altar and a curtain called 
Ganga-Jamna is held between the heaps. The bridegroom stands 
on one of the heaps facing the west, with a dagger in one hand and a 
cocoanut in the other, and a relation stands close by holding a raked 
sword over the boy’s head. The girl is brought and made to stand 
opposite the bridegroom, facing east ; marriage verses are repeated 
and yellow grains of rice are thrown over the boy and the girl : the 
details being the same as amongst the Kunbis, Kankans or marri- 
age wristlets are then tied round the wrists of the boy and the girl, 
a lucky necklace is fastened round the girl’s neck by the boy, and the 
ceremony of kanydddn is performed. Next some stalks of surli 
Citysus cajan, of sonkari Crotolaria juncea, or jovdri are lighted on 
the altar, the marriage sacrifice is performed and the boy and the girl 
walk five times round the sacrificial fire. This ceremony is known as 
'panohapadi and is the operative portion of the marriage service. 
Next, the pair go into the house and prostrate themselves before the 
house gods. WTiile bowing to the gods, the bridegroom hides one of 
the gods rmder his robe. The girl’s father demands the god, and the 
boy returns it after receiving some money from him. A feast to the 
party assembled and the performance of the ceremony of shesa end 
the day’s festivities. 

Next morning the bride and bridegroom, with music and 
■ guests, go to the village cMvadi, where presents are made to the head- 
man of the village by the bridegroom. In the evening a dinner of 
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mutton and liquor is given to the caste people by the boy’s father, 
presents of articles of dress are made to both parties by relations and 
friends, and the day’s festivities end. On the third, fifth or any other 
odd day of the wedding, the bridegroom returns to his house in 
procession with his bride, which terminates the marriage. 

The remarriage of widows is permitted. A widow may marry 
her father’s sister’s or mother’s brother’s son or a member of her 
late husband’s section. A widow remarriage is celebrated on a dark 
night. The service is conducted by a Lingayat priest, who reads in 
a low tone. The uudow’s new husband has to give her toe-rings, 
a nose-ring, four bracelets and an outfit of clothes. Only men attend 
the ceremony. As it is considered imlucky for married unwidowed 
women to hear the service, the ceremony is celebrated in a deserted 
place. A dinner is given to the caste people. The widow and her new 
husband separate after the ceremony has been performed, and do not 
see each other or any of the caste for a daj*^. If a woman has lost three 
husbands and wishes to marry a fourth, she holds a cock under her left 
arm when the ceremony is being performed. The priest reads the 
service first in the name of the cock, and then of the man, the object 
evidently being that, in case the spirits of the woman’s former husbands, 
or rather the spirit of the first husband who Idlled the next two for 
meddling with his property, be inchned to do any harm, it may fall on 
the cock and not on the man. A bachelor is not allowed to marry a 
widow. 

Divorce is allowed with the sanction of relations and the caste 
panch if the husband and wife do not agree, the wife’s conduct is bad, 
or the wife is desirous of marrying another man. A divorced woman 
may remarry by the widow remarriage form. A woman taken in 
adulter;^' is excommunicated. The caste follow the Hindu law of 
inheritance. 

Bamoshis belong to the Hindu religion. Some of them are Eeligioa 
followers of the Varkari sect. They stato that they were once 
Lingayats, which appears probable from their custom of stiU employ- 
ing Jangams to conduct their ceremonies and the fact that there are 
some Bamoshis (Bamabhakts) who abstain from flesh. Some of them 
say that Mahadeva is their great god, and that the ling is the proper 
object of worship. Siace they have taken to eating flesh they 
worship the through Khandoba, who. they say, was a Lingayat 
Yani before he became a god. The chief object of their worship is 
Bama. They also worship Mahadeva and Vishnu. Of the minor 
gods they worship Vetal, Bahiroba, Ambabai, Janai, Kalai, Fringai, 
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Death 

cere- 

monies. 


Naval4i, Tukai, Vdgliya, etc. Goats and fowls aie ofEeied to tliese 
gods, wHcii ate eaten by tke offerers tbemselves. Musalmdna saints 
are reverenced. 

Ramoslds observe all tbe leading Hindu holidays, worship all 
the plants and animals held sacred by the Hindus, and make pilgrim- 
ages to the holy places in their vicinity. When an epidemic breaks 
out, Mariai, Mahalakshmi, or Shitaladevi is propitiated with offerings 
of goats, and caste dinners are held. When the epidemic abates a 
little, a Mang woman is dressed in a robe and bodice and becomes 
possessed by the goddess. The woman is then styled devi or 
goddess and is taken in procession beyond the village boundary. 

The spiritual teachers of Ramoshis are Gosavis. After a man is 
married he becomes a disciple of one of the Gosavis, generally of his 
father’s teacher, or if he is dead, of his successor or disciple. Their 
priests are Jangams or Deshasth Brahmans. 

The dead are buried with head to the north. The married dead 
are carried on a bamboo bier, the unmarried are tied to a bamboo. The 
ceremonies from the moment of death up to when the corpse is carried 
to the burial ground are the same as amongst the Kunbis, with this 
peculiarity, that the son or chief mourner of the deceased puts on the 
turban of the deceased when the corpse is lifted to be carried to the 
burial ground. When the grave is ready, the chief mourner loosens the 
body from the bier, goes to a neighbouring stream and bathes with 
his turban on. He then goes to the grave and squeezes one end of 
the wet turban so that the water drops into the dead mouth. Next, 
he breaks the corpse’s waist-strmg, beats his mouth with his hand, 
and, crying aloud, comes out of the grave and throws earth over the 
body. Large stones and thorns are laid over the grave<. The 
funeral party then bathe or wash their feet and return to the house of 
the deceased, each carrying in his hand a few blades of durva grass. 
On reaching the house, a lamp is shown to them and they sit down 
and throw the grass on the house top. Next day aU go to the grave 
taking cowdung and cow’s urine. The cowdung is spread on the 
grave, the urine is sprinkled over it, and the grave made clean. 
The son bathes and fills with water the pot which held fire on the 
previous day, sets it on his shoulder, and piercing it with five holes, 
lets the water trickle on the ground as he walks roimd the grave. 
He dashes the pot on the ground at the head of the grave and calls 
aloud, beating his mouth with his hand. He shaves his head except 
the top-knot and his face except his eyebrows. Rice is boiled and 
each person present lays small balls and a little butter on leaves near- 
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the grave. They watch till a crow eats from one of the leaves. Next 
they return home each carrying a few blades of grass. On the 
third day after death the funeral party with a .Jangam go to the spot 
where the corpse is buried. A small raised seat js made on the spot 
audit is cowdunged. On this seat the .Tangam mahes mud idols 
of the phallus of MahMev and bis hull. They arc v.vrshipped hy 
the chief mourner, and the Jangam declares that the deceased has 
ascended to Shivalcfca (Shiva’s abode). Next, the party bathe and 
go to the Jangam’s house. The .Jangam purifies them by applying 
ashes to their persons, which ends the mourning. On the sevenih day 
after death a goat is killed in the name of the d ecea- ed and caetem en 
are feasted, when the four corpsebearers and the chief mourner eat 
from the same dish. The .Jangam is given uncooked article'^of food 
includiug some fruit or vegetable, from which the chief mourner hne 
determined to abstain during the year, in honour of the decea'^ed. 
The guests give the chief moumer a few rupees and a new turban. 
This ends the death ceremonies. &5me Eamoshie make tomb; over 
the graves of the tieceased, on which are car'.'ed i.mage. o,' horeeo or 
men with wearons ir. their hands. 
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Some ' are field -labourers and are' paid either in cash or in com. 
Those who are well-to-do lend money. 

Food. They eat the flesh of goats, sb eep, fowls, wild pigs, deer, hares and 

fish, and drink liquor. The devotees of the goddess Soldi do not eat 
the goat. They say that they do not eat from the hands of Buruds, 
Ghadshis, Parits, Sondrs, Sutars, Telis and Musalmdns. Kunbis 
smoke with them from the same pipe. 

RAMREHA. — sub-division of Bhargav Brdhmans. 

RANA. — A synonym for Gola. 

RANDESANTAN. — A sub-division of Mogers. 

RANGADA.— Men from United Provinces and Central India. 

RANGARI. — A synonym for Nilari ; a sub-division of Sliimpis. 

RANGWAL. — ^A synonym for Bajwdl. 

RANIMANGA. — A sub-division of Bhats. 

RAO. — A title applied to Bhdts ; this name is assumed as a caste 
name by the old Maratha settlers in the Thdna district, such as the 
Rdos of Murbdd. 

RASANIA. — A sub-division of MocLis. 

^ RASULSHAHI. — See imder Minor Musalmdn castes. 

RATHOD. — ^A sub-division of Telis. 

RATHODIA. — ^A sub-division of Dublds. 

RATHOR. — See under Minor Musalmdn castes. t 

RATI. — A sub-division of Mahdrs. 

RAUL. — ^A synonym for Eaval. 

RAUT. — A sub-di-vdsion of Mdlis. 

RAVAL. — ^A sub-division of Vaidus. 

Name and RAVALS, RAV ALIAS or RAULS numbering 39,916 (1901), includ- 

origin. jj;^g 20,217 males and 19,699 females, are found chiefly in Gujardt and 
in small numbers in the Deccan, Konlcan and Karndtak. The 
latter appear to have formerly emigrated from Gujardt but have lost • 
all connection with the Gujardt Rdvals, who will not intermarry with 
them and who speak a difierent language. They are bards, beggars, 
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carriers, and weavers of tape, and some are agriculturists. They are 
sometimes known as Jogis. 


The endogamous divisions of the caste are as follows ; — 

In Gujardt — 

1. Baria 4. Makvania 7. Udlia 

2. Bhalia 5. Paldi or Marii 

3. Bhorria 6, Sakhia and Valiaba 

In the Deccan, Konkan and Karnatak — 

1. Akaramasbe or bastard 3. Raval or Gosavi proper 

2. Padamroti 


Endo- 

gamous 

divisions 


The Gujarat Eavals admit into their caste, Kolis, Kunbis and 
Rajputs, who have to first give a dinner to the castemen. The follow- 
ing particulars apply to the Ravals of Gujarat. 


Their surnames are Parmdr, Ghohdn, Vdnia, Pataha, Gadiediya, Exoga- 
Bhdlya, Kalsariya, Horanclii, etc. Of these the Horancld and ^ivi’g^ons. 
Parmdri Rdvals in Panch Mahdls are considered to be socially superior 
to the others. The Horanchi and Parmdri Rdvals may marry a girl 
of the Gadhediyos or Bhdlyas, but would not ^ve their daughters 
in marriage to the latter. The Rdvals have formed groups of ten or 
twelve villages, and marriages must be performed within those groups. 
Marriage with mother’s sister's daughter, 'father’s sister’s daughter 
and maternal rmcle’s daughter is not allowed. Two brothers may 
marry two sisters. Boys and girls are married between five and twenty. 


The offer of marriage comes from the bride’s father. The boy’s Maniaga 
father pays to the father of the girl a sum of about forty rupees. 

The auspicious day is fi^ed by an astrologer. The service is con- 
ducted by a Bralrman priest. 3, 5, 7 or 9 days before the celebration 
of marriage, at the houses of the bride and bridegroom, Ganpati 
is installed and women sing songs at night. On the marriage day 
the ceremony of uJeardi jiotarvi (inviting a dunghill) is performed, 
and the marriage booth is erected. The planet soothing ceremony 
is preformed by the family priest. At night the bridegroom 
goes through his village in a procession, fulehu, and starts for the 
marriage. When the party arrive at the bride’s village they are 
welcomed by the bride’s father, samayya karyu. The bride’s mother 
leads the bridegroom to the marriage haU. The bride’s right hand is 
then joined with the bridegroom’s right hand, the marriage garlands 
are put on, and the hems of their garments are tied together. The 
leaves of the mango, aso Polyathea longifoUa, pipal, etc., are used 
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Religion. 


Death 

cere- 

monies. 


for, the ceremony. The bride and bridegroom take five turiivS round 
the sacred fire, feed each other Avith five morsels of Jeanmr, and are 
welcomed by five women who throw rice grains over their heads. 
Their brows are also marked with red powder by friends and relatives. 
The cermonies of joining of hands, turning round the chori and the eat- 
ing of Jiamdr are supposed to be the binding portions of tlie ceremony. 

Widow remarriage is allowed. A widow cannot marry her 
mother’s sister’s son or father’s sister’s son. She may marry her 
maternal uncle’s son, the younger brother of her deceased husband or 
any other member of his family. They consider it desirable that a 
widow should marry a person of her deceased husband’s family or 
at least some resident of her village. The ceremony does not differ 
from the ordinary widow remarriage ceremmiy in Gujarat. A 
bachelor wi.shing to marry a widow is first married to a sJmni tree. 

Divorce is allowed, and the husband is at liberty to leave his wife 
at any time ; but the wife cannot leave the husband without his con- 
.sent. The divorce is effected on account of incompatibility of temper, 
when the husband is unable to maintain his wife or when the husband 
and wife dislike each other. When a woman enters the house of 
another person and lives with him as his wife without the knowledge 
of her husband and headman of the caste, the man has to pay a sum 
of eighty rupees as damages. A divorce is known as chhuta ckeda 
karva, A divorced woman is allowed to marry a second time, when 
her marriage is effected on the form of widow remarriage. 

They follow the Hindu law of inlieritance and belong to the 
Hindu religion, worshipping HingUj Mata. They have a special liking 
for the worship of goddesses. They visit the sacred shrines of Maha- 
kali, Amb§.3i, Bahucharaji and other goddesses. They hold the jnjjol, 
sliami and sweet basil trees in great reverence. Their principal 
holidays are Divdli, Dasara and Holi. Their priests are ascetic sddhus 
of their own caste who officiate at all their ceremonies except at 
marriages, when they call in a Tapodhan Brahman. 

The Rdvals commonly bury their dead. The dead are buried in 
a sitting position facing the south. On the evening of the twelfth 
day after a death they set a low stool before a lamp made of rice 
flour paste fed with clarified butter, and on the stool lay rice, wheat, 
vermilion, flowers, fruit and cocoa-kernel and sit near it all night. 

Except in Kaira and. Ahmedabdd, where they are said to eschew 
fish and flesh, Bavals cat fish, mutton and fowl and drink liquor. 


Food. 
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Thoy drink water and cat paH-i at the hands of Bhils and Naik- 
di*is. Kolis, Kunbis, etc., cat pakki and drink water at the hands of 
men of this caste. 


Tlio .surnames of the Mardtha Rdvals arc Cliavdn, Cldiatr.abuj, ^^laraiHa 
Gadade, Lake, Powdr, Abdulc, Gaikwdd, .Tadliav, Kavad, Naik* 
jaolc, Salukc, etc. In Slioldpur district the Abdulos and Jddliavs 
do not marry wifb the rest. Persons of the .'^amc surname cannot 
intermarry. Tlicy marry their girls between six and twelve and their 
boy.s between twelve and twenty-four. Bci rothal takes place a fort- 
night to a couple of years before marriage, when the girl is presented 
nath a packet of sugar and a robe and bodice. Two to four day.s 
before the wedding, the boy is rubbed with turmeric at his house, and 
what remains is sent to the girl with a green robe and bodice and a 
chaplet of flowers or niundnt’hs. Her body is rubbed with turmeric. 

She is dressed in the robe and bodice, and the flower chajdet is bound 
on her brow. Next d.ay a goat is killed and a feast held in honour of 
the family guardian or devak, which consists of mango, riii Calotropis 
gigantca, and shami Prosopis spicigera leaves. On the marriage 
dt^y the boy is dressed in new clothes, seated on horseback, and 
curried in procession to ^Iflruti’s temple, and is there presented with 
a new turban and sash. From the loinplc he is taken to the girl’s 
liouse and a marriage ornament is bound to his brow. At the girl’s 
bouse, before be dismounts, a married woman waves a piece of bread 
round lus f.’cc and throws it on one side. The boy is led into the 
house by the girl's father or some other near relation of tkc girl's 
and is made to stand on a low wooden stool in front of the girl, a 
cloth is held bctw'ecn them, and while Brahmans repeat the marriage 
verses or mavgala^hiahs, the musicians play. The cloth is then dra-\vn 
aside* and the boy and the girl arc husband and wife. They arc 
seated near each other on tlie altar, the sacrificial fire is lit, the hems 
of their garments are knotted together and they bow before the house 
gods. A feast is held in the evening. Next day, after the exchange 
of clothes between the two houses and the handing over of the girl 
to the boy’s parents with prayers to treat the girl with Idndness, the 
boy walks in procession with the girl to his house, and a caste feast 
ends the marriage. 


They arc religious and worship Mahfidov, ]\Iahidev’s trident 
or irislml, the ling, the dry gourd or paldr, and silver Idles or musics 
of Bahiroba, Devi, and Khandoba. They have house images of 
Bahiroba, Bhavdni of Tuljapur and Ohatarshingi, Gorakhnath, Khan- 
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doba, and iMacbbandraiiatb, and of the Nath of Sonari in Sliolapnr. 
They had formerly priests of their onm caste, but they now employ 
ordinary Dcshasth Brahmans at their marriages, births and deaths. 
They go on pilgrimage to Pandharpur, Tuljdpur, and Parli-Vaijauath 
in the Nizam’s country. They fast on MaM-shivratra in February, 
in April, Ashddi-cMdashis or July lunar elevenths, on 
Shrdvan or August ^Mondays, on Gol-al-ashlami in August, and on 
Kdriil-i-cl'ddasliis or November elevenths. Their holidays are lloli 
in JIarch, Gudi-pddva in April, Ndg-paJichni in August, Gancsli-cJialur- 
ihi in September, Dasara in October, and Divdli in November. Their 
spiritual teachers or gurus are Emnabiiva of Parali in the Nizam’s 
countrv and Bhivanathsagar of Wai in Sutara. 

Wlieu a Raval is on the pomt of death a few drops of Gangc.s 
water and cow’s urine are poured into his mouth. When he dies 
he is placed in a bamboo frame or mahhar and carried on the shoul- 
ders of four men, with a Raval blowing a conch-shell in front. In 
some places the body is seated in a jholi or cloth caught up at the 
corners and carried by four men to the fimeral groimd. At the burial 
groimd an arched three-cornered hole is dug four feet in diameter 
and four feet deep and the body is placed in the hole with its face to 
the cast. The chief mourner pours a little water from a conch-shell 
into its mouth. Salt is heaped over the body and the grave is filled 
with earth and a'moimd raised over it. An elder stands over the 
mound and repeats verses.’'’' While he is repeating these verses the 
rest of the mourners stand with handfuls of dust, and as soon as the 
l:ist word is repeated throw the dust on the mound. They return 
home, rub ashes on their brows, and are pure. They observe no 
mourning. On the morning of the third day, they go to the burial 
ground and oiler the dead cooked rice and cakes. On the elfivcnth 
night a flower garland is hung from a beam of the house and under 
the garland is ])laccd a water pot or Ubnbga, a dough lamp with buttcT 
iu it is sot close by, and a goat is ollcrod. The sjnrit of the deceased 
comes into one of his kiiusmen, and tells wliathis wishes are, and how 
he came by his death. After ilie .spirit has left him the possessed 
person lie.s .“;ensoh‘.^s on the ground and the house-people say the 
tlecca-'td has reached the gates of heaven. The ceremony ends witli 
a hast, 'i'hey give dimiers on the annivcrsarie.s or mind-days of their 
anevitors, or Ndg-panchmi in August, and on Dasara in 

October, 

• 'n.t' Mnr.ilFii ! nrtnri v"ti jiiwlnl-n rnht-, JSrnhin'i Viflini tnk'th ovi r.riwil^ 

th: ?• ’> r) -ir'M’ j -j'i 
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.The Ivokl themselves higher than any caste except Gujariit 
Yiinis, Litgayats, and Brahmans. Still they ent from the hands 
of Maratha-s and dine in their company, atid are considered e^ual 
in or lower than hlarathas. 

The West Ivliandesh Bavals .arc said to have migrated into the 
district about 800 years ago from Abu and Chitor. According to 
them the torm Baval is a title reprcseiiting the head of the famil3^ 
They appear to be an offshoot of the Rajputs from the facts that 
their sons are designated “ hinrar” a title generally given to youths of 
royal blood, that thej' prohibit widow marriage, that some of their clans 
perform the thread ceremony, that their women do not ajj^icar in the 
public, and that the names of their clans arc identical with Rajput 
clan names. It is not knowni why they loft their original home and 
came and settled into West Khandesh, and how they became separated 
from the parent stock. They are said to have ninety-si.v clans, of 
which onl}’ the following are met with in West. Khandesli : — 


Chaviin 

Jadhav 

Pawur 

Chita 

Kumbhe 

Rolanki 

Dhawal 

Lamle 

Shishudhe 

Dorik 

Marale 

Thukar 

Gohar 

Parmar 

Wdgh 

Marriage 

is allowed with a 

mother’s brother’s 

daughter, but 

not with a father’s 

sister’s or mother’s 


sister’s daughter. Girls are generally married between seven and 
twelve, boys between fifteen and twenty. The betrothal takes 
place some days before the marriage, when a ceremony 
called pJiadki is performed, in which the girl is presented with a 
packet of sugar. Except that from the dav of the installation 
of the devak till the marriage is over no animal is killed, that both 
the hands of the bride arc put into the hands of the bridegroom when 
the cloth held between them is drawn aside, and that the bridal pair 
feed each other with five morsels of kansdr (a sweet preparation of 
wheat flour and glii), their marriage ceremonies do not differ from those 
of the Mariitha Rauls. Members of the Chita and Dorik clans do 
not wear the bashing or marriage garland. Their chief objects of 
worship are Mahadev, Ganpati, Vithoba, Krishna, Trishul, Devi and 
Khandoba. They observe the leading Hindu fasts and feasts and 
visit the principal places of Hindu pilgrimage. Their priests are either 
Gujarati or Deccani Brahmans. Their religious teachers are Gosa\’is. 
Of late some have become disciples of Brahman saints. Members 
of the Chita and Dorik clans perform the thread ceremony. The 
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dead are either burnt or buried. A little water is dropped into the 
mouth of tlic deceased with a jiiful (Ficus religiosa) or i'ad!{banyan) 
leaf. On the 11th day after death a hole is dug on the ground wliere 
the deceased breathed liis last. In this hole a live fish is buried 
and rice grains arc spread thereon in a circular shape. Eleven lighted 
lamps and eleven calces arc placed on the circle and the whole is 
worshijipcd. Shraddha and mahuhya are performed for the propi- 
tiation of deceased ancestors. The West Khfmdesh Rivals are mainly 
agriculturists. Seme of them liold big indm lands. Some are 
labourers. They cat flesh and drink liquor. They cat cooked food 
at the hands of Phul Mills, Kunbis, Marithis and Chaudharis. 

RAVALIA. — A synonym for Rival. 

RAVJIN. — A sub-division of Vanjiris. 

RAWAL. — A sub-division of Mevida Brahmans, 

RAWATS, numbering 360 (1901), including 203 males and 157 
females, arc chiefly found in Ahmedibid and Kithiiwir. They arc 
said to have immigrated from a village (Sabli) in the Idar State, 
They arc also called Thikor and bear Rajput clan names. They 
marry Tunwir girls, but do not give their girls to Tunwirs. They 
are horse-breeders and coachmen and also decorate liorses wth 
onraments for marriage and other processions. Marriages are 
prohibited within seven degrees of relationship. Marriage with a 
father’s sister’s, mother’s sister’s or mother’s brother’s daughter is not 
allowed. Marriage vath a wife’s sister is allowed, and brothers are 
allowed to marry sisters. The remarriage of widows is permitted. 
Divorce is allo’sved. Their chief object of worship is the goddess 
Takhta, Their priests arc BrAhmans. They burn their deadt and 
perform shraddha. They are said not to eat fish and flesh and drink 
liquor. 

RAYAKWAL. — A sub-division of Brahmans. 

RED A LONARI. — ^A synonym for Londri. 

RENXJKRAI.— A sub-division of Gondhalis. 

REVA. — A sub-division of Gujar Kanbis. 

REWAKANTHIA.— A sub-division of Bhavsdrs. 

RIGVEDI. — A. sub-di\ision of Deshasth Brdhmans. 

RIKHIA. — ^A synonym for MeghvdI. 

BISHIA. — ^A synonym for MeghvdI. 
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RODHWAL. — A sub-division of Bralnnuns. 

ROHIDAS. — A synonym for Chiiinb]\aT VanjArl. 

ROMABAN. — A svib-division of Ahirs, 

ROTWAL. — A synonym for Rodbwal. 

SACHORA. — A sub-division of Bnlhnmns, 

SADA. — A sub-division of Soniirs and Lingayats, 

SADHU. — A sub-division of Bhats. 

SAGARS,* numbering 11,305 (1901), including 5,703 males and Namo and 
5,602 females, are found principally in Katliiawiir, Main Kantha, 
Abmediibfid and Broacli, a few emigrants being recorded in tbe 
Deccan. They claim descent from Sagar, a king of tbe solar race. 

Sagar was a son of Balm, and tradition relates that be was called Sagar 
(so with and gar poison), born with poison, on account of bis motber 
bemg poisoned by another wife of bis fatber. By bis wife Smnati 
Sagar had 60,000 sons. He aspired to detbrone Indra by tbe per- 
formance of 100 sacrifices. He successfully performed 99, but when 
be commenced tbe bundredtb, bis sacrificial borse was stolen by Indra 
and carried down to pataJa (tbe lower region) where the sage Kapil • 
was practising penances. Sagar, thereupon, commanded bis 60,000 
sons to search for it. Fiudmg no trace of tbe animal on earth, they 
began to dig downwards and in so doing naturally increased tbe 
boundaries of the ocean, which thus came to be called sugar. Meet- 
ing with tbe sage Kapil they rashly accused him of having stolen tbe 
liorse, as a punishment for which, tbe sage who could not control 
himself, reduced them all to ashes. These ashes remained unpuri- 
fied and consequently tbe souls of the dead could not find absolution, 
untilBbagiratb, the great grandson of Sagar, practised penances of the 
greatest austerity for a dozen years, and as a reward tbe celestial 
river Ganges was allowed to flow from heaven to earth and from tbe 
earth to the lower regions to purify tbe ashes of bis 60,000 ancestors. 

From the Gangetic valley tbe Sftgar descendants came down 
to Bbilwada, where a quarrel arose between them and tbe Chief of 
Jeypur. From Bbilwdda they came to Gujardt and then to 
Mdngrol, tbe seat of tbe Governor of Gujardt being at Kusukwdda. 

About 360 families went to Daliadri (under Bbdvnagar) near 
Verdval and settled there as cultivators and labourers. 


* Contributed by Mr. K. G. Pandit, B.A., LL.B, 
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There are two main divisions of the caste, Gujarati Sugars and 
Soratbia Sugars, evidently territorial. The principal exogamons 
sub-divisions are : — 

Bhumbada Gundhli Kanhel Naiiera 

Bbesania Kalhena Kodavda Parmar 

Gajnotar Kalthia Marii Pathar 

Shilba. 

Most cf these names refer to the profession followed by the caste. 
For instance, Patbars (from palhro stone) are stonecutters ; 
Bhesania (from bhens bufialo) are keepers of cattle ; Bhumbada (from 
bhumbJiahi a water-pot) probably made earthen pots ; Kalthia (kaltU), 
Gajnotar {gdgar), GxindMi {gundhli grain for cattle), Kanhel {I'av her) 
point to the holders of these surnames being agriculturi.sts. The other 
names are curious, e.g., Kodavda means gourmands ; Maru means 
hospitable ; Nanera means those who refused to accept anything 
or denied everything ; Kalhena means of a dark complexion ; and 
Shilba means well-bred. 

Marriages are prohibited between members of the same sub- 
division. A member of the caste cannot marry his father’s sister’s 
mother’s sister’s or mothers brother’s daughter. He can marry his 
wife’s sister during the life-time or after the death of the wife. Two 
brothers may marry two sisters. There is no objection to intermarri- 
ages on the score of pecuniary circumstances, or territorial limits, 
or religious beliefs, or difference in occupation. But it seems that 
Soratbia Sagars W'ould as a matter of convenience not naturally marry 
among the Gujarat Sagars. 

Girls are generally married before they are twelve, boys before 
they are tw'enty. Sometimes, owing to the poor circumstances of 
the afiSanced, a girl may remain single till she is twenty, but she is 
never allowed to remain unmarried longer. Sexual intercourse 
before marriage is strictly prohibited. If it takes place, either the 
marriage of the couple is enforced, or a fine varying from 300 to -500 
Jeoris is levied, until payment of which the girl’s family is put out 
of caste. Polygamy is permitted on the ground of idiocy, physical 
deformity, quarrelsome temper, etc., on the part of the wife. Poly- 
andry is unknown. 

The negotiations for marriage are opened by the girl’s father 
through five elderly members of the caste. These negotiations are 
known as sagdi. The hoy’s father has to pay a des or bride price 
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of noo Jcoris (a kori being worth about annas 3^), On an ous|)icious 
day clothes and ornaments are presented^ to tlie girl by the boy’s 
father after the receipt of a marriage note sent throiigl; a gor (priest). 
Tlie writing and despatching of the note arc called lagna hhhamn. 
The priest who carries the note is welcomed by the boy’s people {lagna 
vaSliavaviih), is seated on a wooden scat, a spot is made on his fore- 
head rrit.h red powder, and a cocoanut is presented to him. On the 
eve of the marriage day a fruit called bhinclol is tied to the wrist of 
the covtple and turmeric ])owder mixed with water is applied to their 
cheeks and foreheads {haldhar chadiwvi). On the marriage day the 
bridegroom and his party (called jd;i) proceed to the house of the bride. 
This is known as Sdwuiggun. The bridegroom is presented with a 
cocoanut, when the priest makes a red spot on his forehead and applies 
rice gnains. The Jdn or marriage party are then taken to a suitable 
residence in the village, where dry dates arc presented to those 
jjresent, and necklaces including a Mangahufra are given to the bride. 
In the marriage booth, the four corner-s of which are decked with 
columns of earthen puts, seven in each, the bride, bridegroom and 
others gather. The pair go four times round the altar dedicated to 
the field-god (kshetrapal), and this constitutes the binding portion 
of the ceremony. The bridegroom then returns home with his bride, 
where the bhindols arc removed from their wrists and the turmeric 
%\ ashed o2. This concludes the marriage. 

Widow remarriage is allowed. A widow cannot marry the three 
prohibited degrees or lier late husband’s brother. The caste panch 
must he c- insulted before a widow remarriage can be contracted. 
An auspicious occasion is chosen for the marriage, at w'hich some 
respectable members of the same caste or of another caste must be 
present. The following ceremony is followed. In the yard attached 
to the widow’s father’s house the bride and bridegroom are seated 
opposite one another. Between them a dry earthen pot containing 
a cocoanut oil lamp is put. Between the two, again, but overhead, 
a cocoanut is held by the bride’s sister. The bridegroom’s father 
and the bride’s father pass and xepass to each other two koris four 
times -, which done, the bride and bridegroom touch the opposite 
sides of the coL,oanut held between them. This is the binding 
portion of the ceremony. Molasses are then distributed among 
those present and the ceremony is over. 

Discord, misconduct on the pare of the wife, etc. justify a divorce 
by the husband, who alone can exercise the right after satisfyong 
the caste panch or some five respectable residents of the village. 
The emblem of divorce is the tearing oft a piece of his turban cloth. 
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A divorced woman oi the caste may live witJj anotlicr man of the 
same caste. But in this case no special ceremony is required. Adul- 
tery is punished by a fine of from 300 to 500 knris or by excommunica- 
tion in default. The caste follow the Hindu law of inheritance. 

Sdgars are Hindus of the Rdmasnelii sect. They bebevc in 
all Hindu gods. Each sub-division or a group of sub-divisions have 
a separate family d^^ity. The cliief family deities are as follows 


Family deity. 

1. Avad 

2. Gidmunda 

3. Dagai 

4. Haradatta 

5. Khodiyar 

6. Mahamaya 


Sab-divisions, 

. . Nancra, Bhesdnia, 

. . Kaltliia. 

. . Koddvda, Parrrdr, Kanhal. 

- • Gd jnotar. 

. . Gundhli, Kalhena. 

. . Pdihar, Mara, Shilha, Bhumbada. 


Their special saint is Edmdepir, Their religious teachers or 
ffurm are Gondhabs. I’heir religiouB head lives at Shahdpur in 
Mdrwdr. They visit the ordinary places of Hindu pilgrimage, and 
believe in exorcism, sorcery and tbe ordinary omens. A Sagar from 
each family must visit the Ganges at least once in twelve years. 
They observe all tbe Hindu holidays. The cow is treated Avith venera- 
tion. Weapons are worshipped on Dasara and agricultural tools 
on sowing days. The offerings which consist mainly of grain, cocoa- 
nuts and molasses are taken by temple servants called bhuvos. The 
Islampir is treated with great respect, and cocoanuts given 
in ofiering to him are broken and distributed among the members 
of tbe family. Whenever an epidemic breaks out, Khodiyar 
is pacified with offerings of the nature above mentioned. The 
priests of the caste are Baj Khedawal Brahmans. 

The dead are generally burnt. The caste saints and children 
up to six years old are buried, as also those who have sufiered from 
smali-pox, leprosy or cholera. Those who die from snakebite 
are burnt on the village common, the bebef being that if not so burnt, 
they would fail to get absolution. Saints are buried in a sitting 
posture facing the north, the rest in a lying posture with head to 
the north. On the third day the ashes are put in an earthen pot, 
on the lid of which is placed a ball of cooked rice, and the pot is then 
immersed in a river close by. The bones, if any remain, are carried 
to the Gimdr hills and thrown into the Dama pool. The shrdddha 
is performed for the propitiation of ancestors in general, but ancestors 
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dying without issue or of accidents are pacified more commonly 
by the marriage of a male and female calf. 

The Sugars believe that they were once girdssias land-holders, 
hut most of tliem arc now cultivators. Some are stone-cutters. 

A few are day-labourers and are paid either in cash or in hind. 

The caste do not eat fish or fle.sh of any kind. They have no Food, 
objection to eating pal'ki at the hands of men of inferior castes, nor 
to eating cooked food if the vessel in which the same is cooked is 
fresh, unused and made of earth. "Water is by itself pure and cannot 
carr}' any polution with it. The hoolcah also can be passed, but 
would be used wth a fresh bowlpipe. 

Hatis, Kathis, Bfibrids and tribes of similar stapding would not 
object to eating with Sagars. 

SAGHODIA. — A. sjmonym for Sajodra. 

SAGUNA SALT. — sub-division of Salis. 

SAHADEV JOSHIS, or Hussaini Brahmans, not recorded at the 
Census of 1901, are found only ii Poona and Ahmednagar. They 
claim descent from Sahadev, the son of a Brdhman astrologer by a 
Kimbi woman. It is not kmown why they are called Hussaini Brdh- 
mmis. They are beggars and astrologers. They allow widow 
marriage and eat the flesh of goats and sheep and drink liquor once 
a year in October on Basara day after offering it to the goddess 
Bhavdni. Except that they bury their dead, their ceremonies and 
customs resemble those observed by local Maratha Kunbis. 

SAHAKUL SALI. — sub-division of Salis. 
j SAHASRA. — sub-division of Audich Brahmans. 

SAHASRARJIJNA. — ^A sub-division of Khatris. 

SAHASRAVADI.— A synonym for Sahasra. 

SAHAVASI. — ^A sub-dmsion of Brahmans. 

SAI.— A synonym for Darji. 

SAID. — A sub-division of Lingayats. 

SAIGOR.— A sub-efivision of Audich Brahmans. 

SAIKALGAR. — See under Minor Musahnan Castes. 

SAI SUTAR. — A. synonym for Darji. 

SAJJAN. — A. sub-division of GSnigs. 
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SAJODHA. — sub-divisioD of Anavla Brahmans. 

SAKHAYAT. — A sub-division of Kathis. 

SAKHIA. — A sub-division of Eavals. 

SAKLAPURI. — A sub-division of Havik Brahmans. 

SAKUL SALT. — ^A sub-division of Salis. 

SAKUNA SALT. — A sub-division of Saiis. 

SALADE. — ^A synonym for Saladi. 

SALADI. — ^A sub-dmsion of Mahars. 

SALAT. — ^A sub-division of Vaghris. 

SALATS or stone-workers, from salya a stone, numbering 4,227 
(1901), including 2,114 males and 2,113 females, are found only in 
cities and in some large towns in the Gujarat districts and States. 

They have three endogamous divisions : — 

(1) Sompara Salat. 

(2) Kumbhdr Salat. 

(3) Talabda Koli Salat.. 

These divisions neither eat together nor intermarry. The. Som- 
paras form the buUc of the caste and are found in North Gujarat, 
Kathiawar and Cutch. Kumbhar Salats are an offshoot of Kumb- 
hdrs or potters who have taken to masonry. They are found mainly 
in Cutch. Similarly Talabda Koli Kumbhdrs are those Talabda 
Kolis who have adopted the occupation of stonecuttmg. Except 
that they do not eat or marry with the parent castes, Kumbhar, s 
Salats and Talabda Koli Salats do not differ from Kumbhars and 
Talabda Kolis respectively in any of their social or religious 
customs. 

Sompara Salats, according to their story, were • originally 
Brahmans. At the desire of Sonmdth Mahadev, whose temple is at 
Prabhas on the south coast of Kdthiawar, half of the Brahman disciples 
of a sage took to stone-cutting. The other half of the disciples 
remeined Brdhmans, and were ordered to act as priests to those who 
had became Salats. After this division, though they never inter- 
married, Sompara Brdhmans and Saldts are said for a time to have 
continued to dine with each other. According to another account, 
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tlie Sompara Salats lost tlieir Btalimanio purity undor tlio followin^i; 
circumstances. A Jein mercliant of Navilnager named ViMdlim/ln, 
in building some Jain temjJes, employed a large number of Som])ar:i 
Salats. When all the templets were finished the idea i'truclf Vaiflh' 
man that if one of his descendants turned oul, a misereant, his leli- 
gious labours for the glory of Jainism would be fruitless, lie wished 
therefore to be without a child. Cliildlessncss could be seeiu'ed only 
by provoking Brahmans to curse him. To secure the wisheil-for 
curse Vardhman invited all his Sompara Saldts to a dinric)' prejan'w! 
by Brahman cooks. Before they had finished dining, Vardlnn/ln 
went into the dining hall and, as is done to fellow-castemen in all 
feasts, presented the guests with beteUeaves. Wlien the Br/diman 
Salats saw Vardhman, a Vaishya, in their midst, distributing belel- 
leaves, they considered themselves defiled, and in their fury caUoj] 
down the curse of childlessness on Vardlunan. Vardhmdn ihnnkf/l 
the Brahmans, accepted their curse in good grace, and vr’a.s saiisfie^i. 
Thus the >Sompara Salats ceased to be BrJhmans, Tn support of 
this story they say that a stone or palij/a near Vardhm4n’» Jain i/trnph'i 
records this event, and that even to this day Sornparjis do not drink 
water at Xav^gar, the place of their defilement. 

Sompara Salats wear the Brahmanic thread, the thres/l cere- 
monj' being performed either immedistely hdor^ rns’riige or Ir 
coimec-tion with some other famil}' rite. Their cere.’norfer co r ot d i.Te.” 
materially from those perfonned by Brahman'-', JdanJage c-'.-'tv.'ce.'i, 
near relations is avoided. Girls are married at fre cce :o 
The}' do not allow divorce : but their wido'-? r:.£ry, tie ''..'cov,' 
a man sometimes manying hi"' younger brcehec 
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SALT. — See Devang. 

SALIMALI. — A sub-division of Bharadis. 

SALTANGAR. — See under Minor Musalroan castes, 

SALTANKAR. — A. synonym for Saltingar. 

SAMANYA. — k sub-division of Jangams. 

SAMAYA SAIL— A sub-division of Sdlis. 

SAMGAR.— A synonym for Chambhar. 

SAMVEDI. — A sub-division of Brdhmans. 

SANADI. — A sub-division of Koravas. 

SANADI MANG. — k synonym for Vdjantri Mdng. 

SANAOLA. — A synonym for Sanodia. 

SANATH. — A synonym for Sanodia. 

SANGAMESHVARI. — k sub-division of V'anis, 

SANGAR. — k sub-division of Dbangars. 

SANGARS or wool weavers, numbering 7,138 (1901), including 
3,579 males and 3,539 females, are found cliiefly in Sdtara, Sholapur, 
Abrnednagar, Poona, Kolhapur and the Southern Mardtha Country. 
In their customs they have much in common with Mardtha Kxmbis. 
They seem to have teen formerly under the influence of the Lingdyat 
religion and to have been degraded because they took to fish and flesh 
eating and to drinking hquor. They still call in Jangams for their 
marriage and death ceremonies ; and they preserve certain Lingdyat 
customs such as burial and the lirih {see Lingayat). The teirm 
‘ Sangar ’ signifies a wool weaver. It is applied also to Dhangars and 
Mahdrs who weave wool, but these have no connection with the Sangars 
proper. 

There are no endogamous divisions of the caste. The 
commonest surnames are Dhoble, Gonjare, Kdrande, Palshdnde, 
Raul, Hingshe, Gavre, Tergune, Cholshe, Limbar, etc. The following 
are some of the exogamous divisions : — 

Yavge Hingshe Tergune Limbkar 

Panchande Gaxnre Cholshe 

Girls are married even after they attain the age of puberty. The 
boy’s father finds a bride for his son, and then both the boy’s and girl’s 
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fathers ascertain from the village astrologer whether the stars are in 
favour of the match. If the astrologer says the stars are favourable, 
the boy’s father presents the ^rl vith a new green robe and bodice, a 
rupee, and a cocoanut, and rubs her brow with red powder. A dinner 
to caste-men is given at the joint expense of both the fathers. Within 
three years the marriage takes place. Booths are built in front of 
both houses, and the boy and girt are rubbed with turmeric at their 
homes. Their marriage guardian or d^vak consists of the five-tree 
leaves or pdncJi -pdlvis, i.e., the mango, umhar, sliami, jdmbhul and 
rui. On the marriage day, while on his way to the girl’s, the boy 
goes to the village temple, lays his dagger before the god, and swears 
that he may forsake his dagger but never his wife. He lays 
a packet of betel before the god, and taking back the dagger goes 
in procession to the girl’s home, and takes his stand before the door 
of the booth . One of the girl’s kinsmen waves a lemon and a cocoanut 
round the boy’s head, and the boy dismounts and walks into the booth. 
The boy and girl are then bathed, and, dressing in new clothes, stand 
facing each other. Behind them stand their maternal uncles with 
kni^'es, daggers or other weapons in their hands. The Brahman 
priest repeatsmarriage verses, and, at the end, with the guests, throws 
rice over the boy’s and girl’s beads. The hems of their garments are 
Icnotted together, and the boy and girl are taken before the house gods. 
While bowing before the gods, the boy removes an image of a god and 
hides it about his person, and does not give it back until bis mother- 
in-law gives him a new waist-coat. The boy and girl dine in front of 
the house gods, and take their seats on an earthen altar raised in a 
corner of the booth. The brows of both are rubbed with red powder 
and turmeric on which rice grains are stuck ; and in- the evening, 
the proceedings end with a feast. A day or two after, the boy goes 
back in procession to liis house with his bride, musicians, and relatives 
and friends, and after a feast, the guests retire. 

Widow remarriage is allowed. 

The Sangars worship the usual local and Brahmanic gods and 
goddesses, and their family deities areBhavani of Tuljapur, Khandoba 
of Jejuri, and Pali and Janai and Jotiba of Eatnagiri. 
They make pilgrimages to Alandi, Jejuri, Pandharpur and Eatnagiri 
and their fasts and feasts are the same as those of Marathas. They 
believe in sorcery, mtchcraft, soothsa}nng, omens and lucky and un- 
lucky days, and consult ora cles. Their religious guides are Jangams 
and Brahmans. 
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They either bury or burn their dead ; but a pregnant 
woman who dies within fifteen days of child-birth is burnt. Their 
funeral priests are Jangams. They hold the family of the deceased 
impure for three days and on the morning of the fourth they sip cow’s 
urine and are pure. They are sometimes purified on the . first day of 
mourning by drinking water in which a Jangam’s feet hare been 
washed, kr-ornx as tirth, a common Lingayat ceremony. 

They weave blankets and sell them. They also serve as day 
labourers. They buy wool from Dhangars. A family earns about 
four annas a day. The women and children assist in the work. 

They eat fish and flesh and drink liquor. 

SANGARIA. — A sub-division of Kachhias. 

SANGHADIA.— A sub-division of Gandharias ; a synonym for 
Kharadi. 

SANKHI BARADI. — ^A sub-division of Girnara Brahmans. 

SANMUKH. — A. synoitym for Nbdvi. 

SANODIA. — A sub-division of Brahmans. 

SANOTHIA. — A sub-division of Brahmans. 

SANTALA. — A sub-division of Chodhras, 

SARANIA. — ^A sub-division of Vaghris. 

SARANIAS are found in small numbers throughout Kathiawar 
and the adjacent districts. The name covers two distinct groups, 
one settled and the other of wandering habits. Both follow the same 
occupation of sharpening swords. Both branches allow widow 
marriage and divorce, marriage with a younger brother of the 
deceased husband being compulsory among the former. The latter 
practise khanddlio, that is winning their brides by service of the 
parents. 

SARASVAT. — A sub-division of Brahmans. 

SARA VIA. — ^A synonym for Sarvia. 

SARBAN . — See under Minor Musalman Castes. 

SAREKARIS, numbering 66 (1901), including 28 males and 
28 females, are foimd in small numbers in the Mangaon and Mahad 
talukas in the Kolaba district. They were originally palm-juice 
drawers, but have now become labourers. 

SARIA . — k sub-division of Khalpas. 
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SARODIS or Dakojis, numbering 36 (1901), including 22 males 
and 14 females, are foimd only in Kolaba. They are immigrants 
from tbe Berfe and are fortune-tellers by profession. 

SARVADES, also called Sarvade Josbis or fortune-tellers, num- Name and 
bering 989 (1901), including 477 males and 512 females, are found 
entirely in tbe Ratnagiri district. They are a class of wandering 
beggars, and move aU over tbe district witb tbeir families from Novem- 
ber to May. Before starting on tbeir begging tours, they make a 
low bow to tbeir drum or hidki, tbe bread-winner. Wben begging 
they carry tbe Imdki (a small drum) slxmg on tbeir back, and an old 
almanac in tbeir pocket wbicb they do not know bow to read. They 
are astrologers and fortime-tellers, and tell fortunes witb great solem- 
nity. But tbeir prophesies are not believed, and they are frequently 
driven from tbe door. They occasionally obtain old clothes or money, 
and grain is given to them in small quantities. They relate that in tbe 
Satya Yng they told tbe gods tbeir fortunes, and what they now get is 
in reward for this and is not given in charity. They do rot admit that 
they beg. 

Tbe exogamous dimslons of tbe caste are identical witb surnames. Divisions. 
Tbe common surnames are, Bbosle, Chavan, More, Sinde, and Salunke. 

Tbe names indicate a Maratba origin. They marry tbeir children, 
whether boys or girls, at any age. 

They are Sbaivas in rebgion and have house-images of Janai Religion. 
Jokb&i, Yellama and Kliandoba. Tbeir fasts and feasts are tbe same 
as those of tbe Maratba Kunbis. They do not bold a mother unclean 
after cbild-birtb or a girl after coming of age, wbicb indicates that 
they are without tbe pale of regular Hinduism. Tbeir priests are 
Des^jastb Brahmans, to whom they show great respect. 

They bury tbeir dead and allow tbe dying to breathe tbeir last on Death 

tbeir beds. Tbe chief mourner does not shave bis moustache, but 

, , . , , , . 11- monies, 

on the tbird day near relations go to tbe burymg ground and lay 

some pinches of earth on tbe grave of tbe deceased and return home. 

They mourn seven days and end tbe mourning witb a feast to tbe four 

corpse-bearers. On tbe deceased’s death-day a dinner is given to a few 

near relations and crows, and tbe Brahman priest is presented with 

uncooked food or sidha. 

Tbe Sarvades eat anything that is given them in alms, and have Food, 
no objection to fish and tbe flesh of goats, sheep, bare and deer. They 
seldom drink liquor. 

SARVADE JOSHI, — synonym for Sarvade, 

H 116—41 
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SARVARIA . — A sub-division of Br^bmans. 

SARVIA . — A sub-division of DubMs. 

SARVIRJA. — A synonym for Sarviyai. 

SARVIYAI . — A sub-division of Yanids. 

SASASHTIKAR. — sub-division of Gaud Sdrasvafe Bralunans, 
SASHTIKAR . — A sub-division of Pancbkalsbis. 


Name and 
origin. 


SATARKARS, numbering 101 (1901), including 65 males and 46 
females, are found only in the Kanara district. The decrease in 
numbers between 1891 and 1901 seems to show that many returned 
themselves as Kunbis. They appear to be a division of Konkani 
Kimbis who have immigrated from S4t4ri, a village in Goa near the 
British frontier ; and they still marry and eat with the Goa S^tfi-rkars, 
They have no stock-names, surnames, or badges. Their family god- 
desses are Shahis or powers called Ramanim^ya, Savitrimdya, Kel- 
vaimaya and Nayakimaya. Persona who have the same family goddess 
are held to belong to one clan, between the members of which marriages 
are forbidden. 


Girls are generally married before 12, but there is no rule against 
their remaining unmarried till they come of age. Widow marriage is 
allowed, polygamy is rare, and polyandry is unknown. 

Religion. They daily worship their family gods, whose images they keep in 
their houses. They offer blood sacrifices to the village gods and never 
go on pilgrimages. They observe the leading Hindu holidays. They 
have a strong faith in sooth-saying and ghosts. Their spiritual teacher 
is the head of the Smart monastery at Shringeri in Mysore. They 
pay kim tithes and receive from him flowers offered to the god of the 
shrine or prasdd through his representative the pdrupatyagdr, “^who 
makes yearly tours and settles social disputes. Their priests .are 
Karhada Br&hmans. 

Death They either birm or bury their dead, mourning three days and then 

monies cleansing thernselves by drinking water brought from the house of the 
priest. On every new moon crows are fed to please the family spirits. 
They are husbandmen and field labourers. Some are house servants. 

They eat flesh except beef, tame pork, and bison, and drink liquor. 
They rank next to Mdrathds and along with the Konkan Kunbis. 

SATHODRA . — A sub-division of Ndgar Brdhmans. * 

Name and SATHWARAS, numbering 39,588 (1901), including 19,981 male.s 
and 19,607 females, are found chiefly in K4thi4war, Gujar&t and 
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Cutcli. Their surnames Chavda, Dablii, Kachetia, Maghadia, Parmar 
and. Rathod. seem to indicate a Rajput origin. 

They have no recognized divisions though Ahinedabad Sathw&rSs 
do not marry with the Sathwdras of Kdthiawar, They speak Gujarati. 

Marriages are forbidden between the descendants of collateral Maniage 
males within seven degrees. Girls must be married before they are ceremo- 
fourteen, and in some cases boys and girls are married when not more 
than a month old. Marriages are held on a day fixed by an astrolo- 
ger. Five or six days before the marriage, Ganpati is worshipped, 
and the bride an.d bridegroom are rubbed with tumieric. On the 
evening of the marriage da}’- the planet-pleasing ceremony is performed 
at the house of the bride, and presents in clothes and ornamei ts 
are sent to the bride by her mother’s brother, and to the bride- 
groom by his mother’s brother. At midnight the bridegroom richly 
dressed goes to the bride’s house with music and a company of friends. 

At the door he is received by the bride’s mother, who shows him a 
miniature plough, an arrow and a churning staff. The bridegroom 
is then led to the marriage booth and seated near the bride. The 
ends of the bride’s and bridegroom’s clothes are tied by the priest who 
joins their hands. The bride and the bridegroom move four times 
roimd the fire and feed each other -with coarse wheat flour mixed 
with clarified butter and sugar. The friends and relations make 
presents to the bride and the bridegroom, who bow to Ganpati, to 
the pole star, and to their parents. The fathers of the bride and 
bridegroom make presents in money and grain to the priest. Caste 
dinners ere given, and the bridegroom’s friends and relations are 
feasted for three days by the bride’s father. 

Widow remarriage and divorce is allowed. Younger brothers 
may marry the elder brother’s widow. Both husband or -wife can 
seek a divorce. 

In religion the Sathwaras are Shaivas and Vaishnavas of the Religion. 
VaUabhacharya, Ramanandi, Swaminardyan and Bijmargi sects. 

They often visit Hindu temples, and in their houses worship the 
images of Vishnu, Mahadeo and Mata. The only bird they 
worship is the nilkanth or jay on Dasara day in October. Sathwards 
make pilgrimages to Dakor, Dwarka, Sidhpur, Benares, Golcul, 

Mathura and Allahabad. They observe all Hindu holidays. Their 
priests are Audich, Shrimali or Modh Brahmans. • 

When a member of the caste is on the point of death he is bathed. Death 
laid on a freshly cowdunged part of the floor, and his brow marked 

monies. 
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with, yellow pigment. Leaves of the basil plant, curds, sugarcandy 
and silver coin are placed in his mouth. "When life is extinct, the 
body is tied to the bier and is carried to the burning ground. When 
the body is half burnt, the mourners bathe and return to their homes. 
On the third day the chief mourner, accompanied by the priest, goes 
to the burning ground with two earthen pots, the larger filled with 
water, the smaller with milk. The water and the milk are poured 
over the ashes of the deceased. The small pieces of bone are collected 
in the smaller pot and the larger pot is placed over the heap of ashes. 
The bones are thrown into a river. The chief mourner bathes and 
returns to his house. The nearest relations remain impure from 
five to nine days. They perform the regular shrdddha. Caste people 
are feasted on the twelfth day after a death and on the death day 
at the end of one month, of six months, and of a year. 

Occupa- Sathw^ras are husbandmen, field-labourers and bricklayers. 
Those who are cultivators work in the fields throughout the year, 
and are helped by their wives and children. In Kathiawar they 
rear rich garden crops. 

Food, The K4thi4whr Sathwdras eat the flesh of goats and sheep after 

sacrificing the animal to their goddess. They do not eat the flesh 
of any bird, but eat fish except in the evening. They drink liquor. 

SAXJDAGAR. — synonym for Navdyat. 

SAV. — sub-division of Lads. 

SAYADS, Pirzadahs, or Mashaiks, not returned separately at the 
Census of 1901, are found in all parts of the Presidency. They claim 
descent from Fatimah and Ali, the daughter and son-in-law of the 
Prophet, and are the representatives of the Sayads who, during ^the 
Musalman supremacy, as religious teachers, soldiers and adventurers, 
flocked to India from Turkey, Arabia and Central Asia. To mark 
their high birth the men place the title Sayad or Mir before or Shah 
after, and the women the title Begum or Bibi after their names. The 
term is very loosely used. 

As a rule a Sayad ’s daughter marries only a Sayad, and among 
some exclusive classes of Sayads, family trees are examined, and 
every care taken that the accepted suitor is a Sayad both on the 
father’s and mother’s side. But many take wives from any of the 
four chief Musalman classes, and sometimes, though rarely, from 
among the higher of the local or irregular Muslim communities. 

Sayads are Sunnis in religion. But in North Gujardt many are 
Shiahs at heart, though all profess to be Sunnis. The Shiah Sayads 
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form a distinct commimity, their chief bond of union being the secret 
celebration of Shiah religious rites. As a class, Sayads are by their 
profession obliged to show that they are religious and careful to 
observe all the rites enjoined by the Kurdn. 

Sayads follow many callings. They are landlords, rebgious 
teachers, soldiers, constables and servants. In Gujarat, there is a 
class of Sayad beggars belonging to the Buldiari stock. They wander 
over Gujarat in bands of two to five, chiefly during the month of 
Ramzan, and are famous for their skill in inventing tales of distress. 

SEVAK. — A sub-division of Brahmans. 

SHAIKH. — A sub-division of Bhangis. 

SHAIKHS, numbering 967,857 (1901), including 496,521 males 
and 471,336 females, are found in all parts of the Presidency. The 
word Shailvli, meaning an elder, is a general term of courtesy which is- 
freely appbed in the Presidency to the descendants of local converts. 
But it belongs strictly only to three branches of the Kuraish family ; 
the Siddilds who claim descent from Umar A1 Faruk ; and the Abb^sis 
from Abbas, one of the Prophet’s nine uncles. 

The Fafulds include two branches, the Chishtis and the Faridis ; 
the former descendants of Shaikh Nizam-ud-dia Chishti, the latter 
of Shaikh Farid-ud-din Shakarganj. Many of both these families 
owing to their forefathers’ name for hohness, are spiritual guides, 
pirzdddhs,- a.-ad have large numbers of followers. In , Radhanpur a 
class of unkno\vn origin call themselves “ Telia ” Shaikhs. They 
wet their kafni or shroud-like shirt in oil, and drink quantities of oil 
pretending that their bowels are proof against its aperient action. 
They go about villages begging. 

Of the Shaikhs the Mirdt-i-Almedi mentions (1) the Siddiks, 
(2) the Farulds, (3) the Chishtis, (4) the Abbasis and (5) the Kuraishis, 
Of these, the Siddilds, the Farulds, the greater part of the Chishtis 
and the Abbasis are generally of pure foreign descent, being descend- 
ants of Arab settlers. Many of the Chishtis and the Kuraishis, though 
they may include descendants of foreign Musalmans, are the child- 
ren of converted Hindus. Chisht being the name of the Sufi or 
mystic school founded by Maulana Muin-ud-din Chishti of Ajmere, all 
the followers of that school, though descendants of converted Hindus, 
call themselves Chishtis. Kuraish is the name of the Arab tribe to 
which the Prophet belonged. On the strength of the Prophet’s tra- 
dition Qmditli) that “ all converts to my faith are of me and my tribe,” 
the descendants of all Hindu and other converts to Islam occasionally 
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who are buried. They perform shrdddka. They eat fowls and mutton 
when they sacrifice to the village gods, and game whenever they can 
get it. They do not drink liquor. 

SHETVAL.— A suh-division of Jains and Shimpis. 

SHEVTE. — A. synonym fox Shivate, 

SHIKARI. — ^A synonym for Pardhi. 

SHILOTYA. — A suh-division of Dhangars. 

SHILVANT . — A suh-division of Sonars and Banjigs. 


SHIMPIS, or Tailors, numhering 77,02.5 (1901), including 38,539 Name t 
males and 38,486 females, are formd ell over the Deccan, Konkan 
and Karratak. Of this number, 7,725 were returned as Lmga- 
yats, 1,663 as Jains and 109 as Musahnans at the 1901 census. 

Like many other castes, Shimpis claim a Kshatriya origin, and 
have a legend describing how they became tailors at the time of 
Parshuram’s persecution of the Kshatriyas. They are evidently an 
occupational caste evolved from numerous castes and tribes, as are other 
occupational castes of the Deccan. Originally Shimpis were both 
tailors and dyers, but in time, probably from its unpleasantness, 
dyeing came to be looked down upon, and is now the calling of a 
distinct caste, Bangaris. There is stiU a Rangari division of Shimpis, 
who are considered lower in status than the other divisions of the caste. 

Most Shimpis claim Namdev, a great Shimpi srint who flourished 
in the fourteenth century, as the founder of their caste. If this were 
the fact, the caste of Shimpis could not have been in existence 
before the fourteenth century, which is improbable. There is an 
endogamous division of the Shimpis called Namdev Shimpis, who 
may be desceidants of N&mdev, as the Eknathi Brahmans, an 
endogamous division of the Deshasth Brahmans, are the descendants 
of Eknath. The present tendency among aU the Shimpi divisions 
is either to caU themselves Namdev Shimpis or to prefix the name ’ 
Namdev to their sub-divisional name, e.g., Namdev Konkani Shimpis, 
Namdev Maratha Shimpis, etc. 


Shimpis have the following endogamous divisions; — 


1. Ahir 

2. Bhavsar 

3. Chatur 

4. Konkani 

5. Maratha 

6. Naglik 


7. Namdev 12. Yaktate 

8. Rangari or Gopal 13. Lingayat or 

Kali Shivashimpigsi 

9. Pancham 14. Musahnan 

10. Shetval 

11. Shravak or Jain 


Eidoga- 

mans 

division 
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with, a light rattan, and persuades him to go with her to her house. 
The demhs of the Shimpis worshipped at the time of marriage are, 
in the Deccan and Kam&tak 

(1) A pair of scissors, some needles, and the measuring rod 
oxgaj ; 

(2) Pdnchpdlvi or leaves of five trees, viz., mango, und)ar 
(Ficus glomerata), jdmbhul (Eugenia jambolana), pdas (Butea 
frondosa), and sag (Tectona grandis) ; 

?nd in the Konhan 

(1) Mango leaves and umbar (Ficus glomerata) sticks ; 

(2) Pipal (Ficus religiosa) leaves. 

The devak of the Ahir Shimpis consists of a winnowing fan, an 
earthen pot and mango leaves. In the Deccan, the devaJc is brought 
from Mdruti’s temple and tied to a post of the marriage booth. 
In the Konkan, it is kept in a winnowng fan near the house gods. 

The remarriage of widows is permitted. A vndow cannot marry 
her father’s sister’s or mother’s sister’s son, or a member of her deceased 
husband’s section. A widow remarriage is celebrated at night when 
the moon is not shining, in any month of the year except Paush, 
Ashddli and Bhddrapad. In some places, it is also not allowed in 
the months of Chaitra and Shrdvan. The ceremony is attended by 
the caste headman, a Brfihman priest and relations on both sides. 
The widow bride is bathed by another \wdow, and dressed in a new 
robe, bodice and ornaments. Next, the couple are led to a secluded 
spot by the priest, where Ganpati and Varuna are worshipped, the 
widow’s brow is marked with red powder, her lap is filled with rice 
grains, turmeric roots, cocoanuts, betehiuts, etc., and the ends^ of 
the pair’s garments are tied into a Imot. They then go and make 
a bow to the house gods and elders. Early next morning, the pair 
visit the temple of Maruti unseen by anybody. A feast to the caste- 
men ends the ceremony. In Thdna, the widow is married to a piece 
of white cloth on which red and yellow patches are drawn. The 
cloth is then handed over to the bridegroom, the widow’s lap is filled, 
and the ends of the pair’s garments are tied into a knot. It is con- 
sidered unlucky to see the faces of the remarried pair for three days 
after the marriage. In the southern part of the Katnagiri district, 
a cock is waved ofi the widow before the marriage takes place, • In 
Ndsik, the essential portion of the ceremony lies in bringing 
together the heads of the couple and in tying into a knot the hems of 
their garments. Bi the Konkan and in many of the Deccan districts. 
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a baclielor is not allowed to marry a widow. In some places, he is 
allowed to do so after marrying a sliami bush (Prosopis spicigera) 
or a ring. 

Shimpis follow the Hindu law of inheritance and belong to the Religion. 
Hindu rehgion. Most of them are followers of the Vdrkari sect. 

Tn Khandesh, a few have joined the Svamindrdyan and Kabupanthi 
sects. They worship the ordinary Brahmanio gods and goddesses 
and in places Musalman Pits. Their chief objects of worship 
are Bahiroba, BMaji of Giri, Bhavdni, Janai, Jotiba, Khandoba, 

SatvM and Vithoba. Their family deities are Devi of Tulj^pur in 
the Nizdm’s covmtry and of Saptashring in Nasik, Khandoba of Jejuri 
in Poona, and Vithoba of Pandharpur in Sholapur. They visit the 
ordinary places of Hindu pilgrimage, especially Pandharpur and 
Alandi, and observe all the Hindu holidays. They believe in witch- 
craft, soothsaying and evil spirits. Their priests are the ordinary 
local Brahmans. They have two spiritual teachers, Bodhalab&va 
and Tuljaharanbava. The former lives at Dhamangaon in Shola- 
pur, the latter at Tuljdpur in the Nizam’s country. 

The dead are burnt. The death ceremonies of Shimpis do not Death 
differ from those of Ktmbis. The sliraddha and mahdlaya ceremonies monies, 
are performed annually for the propitiation of the deceased ancestors. 

It is to be noted that members of the Maratha and Kunbi caste are 
allowed to represent the deceased at the slimddha and mahdlaya feasts. 

This suggests that the three castes were originally one, which in course 
of time separated into three distinct castes, on account of their 
taking to different occupations. 

The hereditary and chief occupation of Shimpis is needlework. Oceupa- 
They are also cloth dealers, writers, money-changers, cultivators 
and labourers. The women help the men in their needlework. 

In food and drink they resemble Kunbis. They eat food cooked 
by Kunbis, Malis and Marath^s, who eat food cooked by Shimpis. 

SHINDE, — synonym for Lenkavale ; a sub-division of Bhan- 
daris. 

SHINDIGAR. — ^A synonym for Iliger. 

SHINGADYA. — A synonym for Mahar Vanjari. 

SHINGTOKI. — ^A sub-division of Kolis. 

SHINWARI. — A sub-division of Phudgis. 

SHISHGAR. — ^A synonym for Manyar. 



SmVABHAKTA. — A. syDonym for Lingayat. 

SHIVACHARI. — A. sub-division of Devdngs. 

SHIVALI. — A sub-division of Havik Brahmans. 

SHIVA-SHIMPIG. — sub-division of Lingayats. 

SHIV ATE. — A. sub-division of Mangs. 

SHRAVAGI. — synonym for AJkari. 

SHRAVAK. — ^Religious distinction, generally returned as a caste 
name by Jain Vanias in contradistinction to Meshri Vanias. 

SHRI BASTAM KAYASTH.— A synonym for Bhadbhunja. 

SHRIGAIJD. — A sub-division of Brahmans. 

SHRIMALI. — ^A sub-division of Brahmans, V^as and Sonis. 

SHUBHRA SALI.— A sub-division of Salis. 

SHUDDHA SALI.— A sub-division of Salis. 

SHUKRAVARI. — A sub-division of Telis. 

SIDHI. — A sub-division of Katkaris. 

Name and SIDIS, or Habshis, literally Masters, numbering 12,848 (1901), 
origin. including 6,767 males and 6,081 females, are found in small numbers 
in all parts of Gujarat districts and States and in the Janjira State 
and the Kanara district. They are both Musalman and Hindu, 
the latter being knovm as Maratha Sidis, the two divisions having 
nothing in common except the fact that they originally belonged to 
the same stock. In parts of Kanara a few Christian converts are found. 

Divisions. Musalman Sidis have two divisions — Wiiaitis, that is, newcomers, 
and Muwallads or countrymen. They marry only among them- 
selves, but the country-born Sidis, lookmg on the newcomers as their 
betters, and fearing that their daughters will not rest contented in 
a country-bom Sidi’s house, never ask them in marriage. They are 
Sumiis in faith but are not religious, few of them knowing the Kurdn 
or being careful to say their prayers. Their chief object of worship 
is Baba Ghor, an Abyssinian saint and great merchant, whose tomb 
stands on a hill just above the Ratanpui camelian mines in Western 
Rajpipla. Many were originally imported to work in these mines, 
Musalman Sidis live mostly by house service and begging. Still, 
Indian liistory is not wanting in instances of Sidis raising themselves 
to position and power. The favourite equer}' of SulMnah Raziah 
(AJ). 1239), for whom the Sultanah lost her crown was a Sidi. Malik 
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Ambar of Alimednagar, whose successful arms won from the JIuglials 
the epithet ‘ The Halehil, ’ was a Sidi. So was Jliujhdr Ivlian, the 
Gujariit noble who slew Cliangiz Kluin (A.D. loGS), the powerful 
leader who had nearly usurped the sultanate of Gujarat, and who was 
in turn slain by Akbar on his conquest of Gujarat in A.D. 1573-1574. 
The Sidis have given rulers to Janjira and Sachin, and, as late as 
A.D. 1820, Sidi Ismdil, a native of Cambay, was long powerful in 
North Gujarat as minister to the Babis of Radhanpur. The Sidi 
eunuch nobles of Delhi and Lucknow up to as lato as the 1857 mutinies 
are well knoum. 

Sidis are fond of singing and dancing. On marriage and other 
high davs men and women dance together in circles to the sound 
of the drum {dhol) and a rough rattle (jhunjhuna). In begging they 
go about in bands of ten to fifteen, playing the drum and siirging 
in praise of Baba Ghor. They hold their musical instruments in 
great veneration, never toucliing them unless they are ceremonially 
pure. They call the jhunjJntiia or rattle the instniment of Mama 
of Mother Misrah, and their big drum that of the Icadmg male saint. 
If a Sidi is careless in touching the instalments wlien sexually impure 
Mother Misrah or Father Ghor is sure to })uni.sh the offender. 

Maratha Sidis are found chiefly in Kanara, in Supa, Yellapur, and 
Ankola. They are said to have come to Kanara from Goa, where 
they were brought from East Africa by the Portuguese as slaves. 
Some were formerly Christians, and changed their religion after set- 
tling in Kanara. They eat with the Goa Sidis but do not marry. 
Their parent stock is said to be found in Mozambique. The names 
in common use among men are partly Cliristian, as i\Iannia for Manoel 
and Bastia for Sebastiao ; and partly Kanarese, as Pootia, Sanna, 
Ganpa and Lookda. The women’s names are said to be all Kanarese, 
as Jetu, Puti, Laxmi, Gampi, Somi, Sukri and Nagu. The Christian 
names in use among men and the absence of Christian names among 
the women supports their tradition that, when they fled from Goa, 
they left their wives behind, and took up with Kanara women, some 
of whom are said to have been Brahman outcastes. Their surnames 
are Musen, Matua, LIuzua, Yambani and Marai. Sameness of 
surname is no bar to intermarriage. 

Boys are generally married between sixteen and twenty-five, and 
girls before they are twenty. Widow marriage is allowed and prac- 
tised ; polyandry is unknown. Proposals for marriage come from the 
bridegroom’s house. When the parents of a boy think of proposing 
a marriage, the father asks a Havig Brahman, who is generally his 
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creditor, whether the match will prove happy. If the answer is 
favourable, he goes with a few friends and relations to the girl’s house 
with flowers, betel leaves, plantains and betelnuts. They tell the 
girl’s parents that they have come to ask the girl in marriage, and 
drop into their hands a couple of betelnuts folded in betel leaves. 
The acceptance of these offerings implies consent. Then all sit on 
mats spread on the ground, the bride is brought out, and, after the 
men have settled the price of the girl, which varies from Es. 16 to 
Es, 40, the women from the bridegroom’s house ornament her head 
with flowers and distribute plantains and betelnuts and leaves. A 
meal of rice, curry, liquor and sweet gruel is then served. After 
this, on a convenient day, the heads of the bridegroom’s and bride’s 
houses go together to a Havig astrologer and get a day fixed for the 
wedding, for which they pay the priest 2 annas. 

The marriage ceremonies last three days. In the evening before 
the begmning of the rejoicings two or more men from the bride’s and 
bridegroom’s houses go to the house of the headman or hudvant, then 
to the house of the orderly or JxilMr, and afterwards to the houses 
of aU other caste people, and ask them to the wedding. On the first 
morning in each of the houses women sing songs and rub the bride- 
groom and bride with turmeric paste and bathe them in warm water. 
The bridegroom has a best-man with him and the bride a bridesmaid. 
After this, the cocoanut-god is worshipped and guests are feasted 
with liquor, rice, curry and sweet gruel. The clothes worn by the 
bride and bridegroom at the time of bathing are given to the brides- 
maid and the best-man. Tie next evening the bridegroom, wearing 
a waistcloth, a shouldercloth, a headscarf, and a pair of sandals, and 
carrying in his hands a knife, a wcoanut and a couple of betelnuts 
and leaves, and wearing the marriage coronet or bashing, gofe in 
procession with his guests to the bride’s, where they are seated on mats. 
The women sing songs, but there is no music. The headman or 
hudvant and the orderly or holMr and the bridegroom and his best- 
man sit on separate mats. When all are seated the head of the bride- 
groom’s house hands to the parents of the bride a tray containing a 
robe, the price of the girl, flowers, and any other ornament he intends 
to give the girl, with betelnuts and leaves. These things are taken 
into the house, and the bride is dressed in the new robe and decked 
with flowers. She is then brought* into the booth, where she stands 
before the brid^oom, separated by a cloth curtain held by two men. 
The headman calls aloud sdvadhm or take care, the curtain is with- 
drawn, and the parents join the hands of the couple and pour water 
on them from a small pot. A dinner is then given to aU the 
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guests. The newly married couple remain in .the bride’s house till • 
the evening of the next day, when the bridegroom, wearing the marri- 
age coronet, comes in procession to his house. He remains at home 
one day and one night, and goes back to the bride’s, where he stays 
five days. He then returns to his own house, leaving his wife with 
her parents. He again goes to the bride’s house on the first holiday 
and returns to his own house after one day’s stay, taking his wife 
with him. They perform no ceremony either in honour of a girl 
coming of age or of her first pregnancy. 

Maratha Sidis are firm believers in soothsaying and in ghosts. Religion. 
They consult professional mediums who are called devlis, employ no 
Brahmans to perform their ceremonies, and have no spiritual guide. 

They worship an unhusked cocoanut in which they believe the spirits 
of their ancestors live. This cocoanut is changed every year on the 
last of the PitrupahsJia Mahal or ancestor’s days in September. The 
flesh of the cocoanut is used for making oil which is burnt before the 
cocoanut-god during the Dasara holiday in October. On Dasara 
day a new cocoanut is installed and the old one taken away. Cooked 
flesh and liquor are offered and caste people are feasted. The daily 
worship of the cocoanut consists in ofiering it flowers, waving a lighted 
lamp in front of it, and laying before it all the cooked food in the 
house. They have a great regard for village gods and for local spirits, 
among whom Sidi or Kaphri spirits are most reverenced. To these 
they ofier fowls and sheep and feast on their flesh. In villages where 
the local spirit is a Sidi the priest is a Sidi. The land owners, who 
are generally Havik Brahmans, propitiate these spirits through Sidi 
priests, whose office is hereditary, by offering them animal sacrifices, 
cooked food, fruit, flowers and scents. The propitiatory ceremonies 
are j^erformed once a year, just before the sowing season. They do 
not perform any worship on Hindu holidays except on the last day of 
Mahdpahsha or All Souls’ Day, and on the day of the yearly fair at the 
shrine of the nearest mother or Durgi when they offer blood sacrifices. 

They bury the dead, and, after mourning three days, purify them- Death 
selves with ashes and soda brought from the house of the village 
washerman. On the third day, after undergomg purification, as 
is done on the occasion of a birth, they go with cooked rice, fowl, 
curry, and liquor to the grave, and asking the spirit of the dead to 
strengthen himself by feeding on the offerings, ask bim to come home 
and live with the ancestors in the cocoanut. They then return home 
to feed the crows and caste people. A person of the sex and age 
of the deceased is presented with a suit of clothes. A similar feast 
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is given to the comirmnity, and the present of a suit of clothes is 
made on the first anniversary of the death. 

Maratha Sidis are hardworking and robust, but cruel and given 
to robbery, and are regarded by their neighbours with fear and dis- 
trust. They work either as field labourers or on public works. 

They drink liquor, and have no scruples about eating any flesh 
except beef, from which they abstain. 

They rank next to Arers, Kunbis, and fishermen, above Mahars 
and other impure classes. 

SIDHPtJRIA . — A sub-division of Ghanchis. 

SIHORA. — sub-division of Kansaras. 

SIHORI . — A sub-di^nsion of Audich Brahmans. 

SIKALGAR. — A synonym for Saikalgar. 

SIKLIGAR. — A synonym for Saikalgar. 

SILVAN . — A sub-division of Mahto. 

SINAI. — ^A synonym for Eabari. 

SINDHAVA. — A sub-division of Gujarat Stosvat Brahmans. 

SINDHAVAS, or Shenvas, numbermg 2,170 (1901), including 1,165 
males and 1,005 females, are foxmd in the Kaira district and Palan- 
pur State, and a few families in Rewa Kantha. The caste has de- 
creased rapidly since 1881 when the number was returned at 5,956, 
and 1891 when it was 4,628. In Palanpur they are known as Shenvas, 
elsewhere as Sindhavas. Their main occupation is plaiting wild date 
leaves into mats, the name Sindhava being derived from shendi, the 
wild date palm. 

The caste has no endogamous divisions or exogamous sub- 
divisions. The families are known by the names of the places in 
which they reside, e.g.y Anandaria : from Anand ; Palanpuxi : from 
Palanpur, etc. 

Marriage is prohibited within four degrees of relationship. A 
man may marry two sisters, and two brothers may marry two sisters. 
In theory a member from a higher caste may be admitted into this 
caste, but the only instance known is that of a Dhed who was admitted 
on his a dinner to the caste people. Marriage is generally 

infant. Polygamy is allowed, but polyandry is unknown. The offer 
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of betrothal is made by the girl’s father. The boy's father usually 
pays to the girl’s father a sum of Es. 30. The - day for the marriage 
is fixed by a Gdruda priest, who conducts the ceremony. The 
marriage commences with the installation of Ganpati. Then follow 
hilenMs, in which feasts are given to relations and friends by the parties 
to the match,. who in their turn feast the bride and bridegroom. The 
marriage booth is next erected and turmeric paste is applied to the 
bride and the bridegroom (PitJii). The bridegroom then goes in pro- 
cession to the girl’s house with a hliumpa- (marriage garland) fixed 
on his head and a knife or a dagger and a cocoanut in his hand. He 
is made to sit on a low wooden stool in the marriage booth and the 
girl is seated by his side. Then follows the ceremony of JiasfayiieMp, 
i.e., the joining of the right hands of the bride and bridegroom, 
marriage garlands being fastened rmmd their necks. The mangalphero, 
in which the bride and bridegroom go five times roimd the sacred fire, 
is the binding portion of the ceremony. 

The remarriage of widows is permitted. A widow generally mar- 
ries her late husband’s younger brother. She cannot marry her father’s 
sister’s, mother’s sister’s, or mother’s brother’s son ; but she may marry 
a member of her late husband’s family. A widow’s marriage is 
celebrated on a Sunday, Tuesday or Thursday. Unwidowed women are 
not allowed to be present on the occasion. The ceremony consists 
in tying a nadu cotton thread roxmd the right vTist of the man and the 
left wrist of the woman. Should a bachelor desire to marry a widow, 
he must first be married to a shavii oxjhingi bush. Divorce is allowed. 
The caste follow the Hindu law of inheritance. 

Sindhavas are Bijmargis, E-amanujas and devotees of Eamdi Pir 
and'Bhildi Mata. Except the devotees of Bhildi Mata, they have no 
household gods. Bhildi Mata is represented by a cocoanut, and is 
only worshipped when an enemy is to be worried. They observe the 
ordinary Hindu fasts and feasts, but the followers of Eamdi Pir fast 
on new-moon days and do not work on Fridays. Most of them 
believe in sorcery, witchcraft, omens, and the evil eye. "When an 
epidemic breaks out, Shitalamata (smaU-pox goddess) is worshipped, 
lamps fed with ghi are hghted, and cocoanuts are ofiered. The shami 
and jhingi trees are worshipped on the tenth day of the bright half 
of Aso with offerings of molasses. Their religious head, who resides 
at Dakor, occasionally visits them and receives two to eight annas 
from each house. Some of them go on fair days to Amba, Bahuchra, 
Dakor, and Dwarka. They do not enter the temple, but worship 
standing near the door. Their priests are Garudas. 

H 116—43 
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The dead are buried with head to the north. No ceremonies 
are performed for the propitiation of ancestors. 

Most of the Sindhavas earn their living bj plaiting wild date 
leaves into matting or maliing brooms or ropes of hhindi Hibiscu.s 
escUlentuB fibre. The rest are letter-carriers, messengers, barbers, 
and village servants. As village servants they enjoy a yearly cash 
allowance of Es. 12 and hold and till small plots of land. In their 
leaf plaiting and field work they are helped by their wives and 
children. 

They eat fish and the flesh of goats, sheep, cows, fowls, and ducks, 
and drink liquor. They rank between Dheds and Bhangis. 

SINDHWAL. — A sub-division of Brahmans. 

SIPAHI. — See under Minor Musalmdn Castes. 

SIPRIA. — A sub-division of Dubla.s, 

SIROHIA. — A sub-divisiop of Lohars. 

SIRSATKAR. — A sub-division of Mahars. 

SOLANKI. — ^A sub-division of Machhis ; also see imder Minor 
Musalman Castes. 

SOLESL — A sub-division of Kolis, 

SOMA. — A sub-division of Mahars. 

SOMA KAMBLE. — A sub-division of Mahars. 

SOMA SALI. — A sub-division of Salis. 

SOMAVANSHI. — A synonym for Soma JIahar, 

SOMAVANSHI KSHATRIYA PATHARE.— A sjmonym t for 
Panchkalshi. 

SOMPARA. — A sub-division of Salats. 

SOMPURA.— A synonym for Sonpura. 

SOMVAR TELI.— A .synonym for Til van Teli. 

SON. — ^A sub-division of Katkaris, 

SON-AGLE.— A synonym for Sudh Agri. 

SONAIBALKAMBLE.—A sub-division of Mahars, 

SONAR. — A sub-division of Vanjaris: a synonjmi for Soni. 

SONAI^ or goldsmiths, from the Sanskrit mvamaMr worker 
in gold, numbering 116,478 (1901) including 59,704 males and 56,774 
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females, are foimd all over the Deccan, Konkan, Karnatak and Kanara. 

In Kanara they are also called Aksalis, Agsalis or Pattars. Like the 
other artisan castes such as Sutars, Lohars, Tambats, etc., they claim 
descent from Vishvakarma, the divine architect, and occasionally call 
themselves Panchals. Some divisions of them claim to be Brahmans. 

The highest in social status areprobablj’- the Devangas, who call them- 
selves Daivadnya Brahmans. Vaishya Sonars are sometimes grouped 
with the above and in some localities even the Ahir Sonars have set 
uj) similar claims. Lad Sonars occupy a lower position. Ahir, Lad 
and Maratha Sonars worship the 'panclifahi as a devah, which may be 
taken as an indication of a non-Brahmanical origin. Shilvant and other 
Sonars stand lower still. It may be safely asserted that the occupational 
group of Sonars has received so many recruits of varying social status 
that the title Sonar ceased to be respected, and those of good birth 
refused to be classed by the name with more recent recruits. It is 
clear at least that the former in their standards of cleanliness and 
ceremonial ritual closely approximate to the Brahmans whom they 
resemble so closely. 

Natirrally such dangerous rivals as wealthy Sonars were not 
regarded with favour by orthodox Brahmans. According to certain 
historical e^’^dence, during the time of the Peshwas they were not 
allowed to wear the sacred thread, and they were forbidden to hold 
their marriages publicly, as it was imlucky to see a Sonar bridegroom. 

Sonar bridegrooms were not allowed to use the state umbrella or to 
ride in a palanquin, and had to be married at night and in remote 
places. In Kanara this dislike for Sonars was carried so far that ortho- 
dox and superstitious persons would not even utter the word ‘ Sonar ’ 
at night, and did their best to avoid the sound of their implements 
at t^e time of ofiering prayers and worshipping the gods. Even to 
this day, in Kanara, members of the lorvest castes will not take their 
meals in the house of a Sonar or sleep under his roof. This attitude 
towards the Sonar is said to be due to his penchant for steahng gold. 

Sonars have twelve endogaraous divisions, as follows : — Endoga- 

1. Ahir or Khandeshi. 6. Lad, divisions. 

2. Ajhra. 7. Malwi. 

3. Devangan or Devagni— 8. Maratha or Deshi. 

(1) Deshi, 9. Pardeshi. 

(2) Konkani. 10. Sada. 

4. Kadu, Ddsiputra or Vidur, 11. Shilvant. 

5. Kanade or Aksali. 12. Vaishya or Jain, 
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Of the above divisions, the Devangans appear to form a distinct 
group, having little in common ‘with the other divisions except their 
occupation of working in gold. They are described separately at 
the end of this article. 

The others are mostly of the territorial type. Kadus are bastards, 
Ahirs are an off-shoot of the great tribe of Ahirs, Vaishyas or Jains 
arc followers of the Jain faith. None of the above divisions eat 
together or intermarry. 

Tliose sub-divisions of Sonars which claim to be Brahmans follow 
the Brahmanical system of golras. The common golras arc : — 


Ahabhuvan.* 

KAshyap. 

Sankhyayan. 

Angiras. 

Kaundinya. 

Savita. 

Atri, 

Kaustubh, 

Shandilya. 

Bharadwaj. 

Parasar, 

Suparna.* 

Bhargav. 

Pratna.* 

Vashishtha. 

Dadhich. 

Sanag.* 

Vasta, 

Gautam. 

Savakasya. 

Vishvamitra. 

Jamadagni. 

Sanatan.’" 



The exogamous divisions of the others are represented by surnames. 

A man is allowed to marry his mother’s brother’s daughter, 
but not his father’s sister’s or mother’s sister’s daughter. Marriage 
with a wife’s sister is allowed and brothers are allowed to marry sisters. 
The devah of the Marathas, Ahirs, Malwis, Lads, and Kadus consists 
of the pdnclipdlvi and includes their pincers or sdndas and their blow- 
pipe or pJiunJcani. Boys are girt with the sacred thread before 
marriage. Girls are married before they come of age. Widow re-marriage 
is allowed among Mardthas, Mdlwis, Ahirs, Lads and Kadus. The 
other divisions shave their widows’ heads and do not allow their 
remarriage. Bivcirce is allowed except among those w'ho claim to 
be Brahmans. 

Sonars are followers both of the Smart' and Vaishnava sects. Those 
in Kanara are exclusively Vaishnavas of the Madhva school. They 
worship all the ordinary Hindu gods and goddesses. Their family 
deities are Narsoba, Rameshwar, Jogeshvari, Khandoba, Mulvir, 
Ekvira, Shdntadurga, Mahamaya, etc. Those who claim Brdhman 
rank observe the Brdhmanic sanskdrs. In some places, 
notably in Bombay, they have priests of their own caste, but many 


* These arc the wellknown giAras of the Panchals {see PANCHALS). 
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employ local Brahmans also. The Kanara Sonars have three temples 
o£ th.elr own at B&d, Snnkeri and Kadwad, the ministrants at which 
are Sonars. The spiritual head of the Kanara Sonfes is theSwfimi 
of Sonda, one of the eight maths or monasteries of Udapi. 

The birth, marriage and death ceremonies of the higher sections Cere- 
of the caste resemble those of Br&hmans. In other cases they are 
similar to those of local Kimbis. The marriage ceremonies of the 
Kanara Sondrs difEer in some details from the standard t 3 ’pe obtaining 
in the district. They are as follows : — 

The proposal of marriage comes from the father of the bride. He Marriage 
seeks a match for has daughter, and when her horoscope is found to 

o j- moniss 

agree wth that of a boy, he addresses the father of the boy. On a of the 
certain day he sends for the boy’s father and gathers some friends ; 
music is brought, and the formal betrothal takes place. The boy’s ' 
father brings with him a cocoanut, plantains, betel leaves and nuts, 
and 500 ofierings of boiled treacle poured into a mould and thus made 
into small sticks ; and flowers and an ornament, the last Wo for the 
bride-elect. The boy’s mother is. not present on this occasion. The 
bride’s mother adorns the bride with the flowers and ornament referred 
to. The boy’s father and others present are then treated to rice mixed 
with jd^an. and fan siipari is distributed. At night the boy’s father 
and his friends stay with the girl’s father for supper’, and return home 
next morning. 

Next, on an auspicious day the lucky pole is planted at the bride’s 
house with the assistance of the family priest. The pole to be planted 
must be cut from the mango tree and be five-forked. IVhen planting, 
a hole is first dug and the pole is worshipped rvith incense, lamp-waving 
and the offering of a cocoanut and plantains. Five balls of earth are 
placed at the foot of the pole. Five more balls for the hearth are 
placed by the bride in the Idtciien. 

On the morning of the day fixed for the marriage, the ceremony of 
grinding black gram is performed at the bride’s pandal. Turmeric 
powder mixed with oil is brought by married women and is applied to 
the body of the bride by one whose lucky star is the same as hers. 

The auspicious string with black glass beads is tied round her neck. 

In the marriage procession the mother of the boy, or some married 
woman, carries a wicker basket in which an earthen vessel is placed 
full of oil and containing a wick burning. This is called slmhundivo, 
and every care is taken that it does not go out, for this would be a 
bad omen. The sister of the boy holds a l-alash 'kannadi or brass plate 
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containing rice, leaf dishes, cocoannts and a mirror. For this service 
she after-svards receives a sari as a present. Another man carries a 
bundle of the nevr clothes -which consist of four sarh and one bodice 
cloth for the bride, the rule being that the saris may be of any brhrht 
colour but not dark in hue. The bimdle contains another sari for the 
bride’s mother. TiTien the bridegroom reaches the panda! of the 
bride, he is received by her father, who offers him a hanging lamp and 
a cocoanut, and is led to the mandap where he is seated. After 
worshipping the family nandi, the girl is brought and seated on the 
right lap of her would-be father-in-law, and the ceremony called 
hai-vido is performed. This is the same as sah or sado, i.e., the 
actual contract of the marriage. It is this : — ^The fathers of the 
bride and bridegroom e.vchange a piece of turmeric, jive sticks of 
jagari, one packet consisting of Jive betel leaves, jive betelnuts, and 
jive plantains, the bride’s father promising to give his daughter and 
the boy’s father accepting the offer. The girl is then decked with 
flowers and ornaments by the boy’s mother. She is then brought 
by her maternal uncle to the mandap, and the bride and bridegroom 
exchange garlands. The ceremony known as dhdre is ne.xt performed. 
Tlien comes the time for sddyagoda, i.e., jagari contract. The father 
of the bridegroom and other castemen as.sembled demand the pieces 
of the jagari which were brought by the boy’s father on the day 
of the betrothal. They are produced and distributed. The num- 
ber must be at least nine times twenty ; if by chance they fall short 
of this number, .serious quarrels arise. Another cause of dispute 
a1 the time of the marriage is in connection ^vith the xade, i.e., small 
f ake.s prepared with rice powder and fried in oil. Tlie.se must be of 
tlie fame .size and shape wlien .serverl : so many di.sputes arise in conse- 
quence that the following has become a proverb : “ Sondrdgliarche 
vadr, " i.e.. like the .‘^uabble.s among the Sonars. The bridegroom is 
given jrjdn. silk-cloth, a turban, silver zone, a ring, etc., according to 
the ciroumatances of the party. Tlie village Joshi receives his due.s 
Rich, and juesents are given to other Brahmans. 

On the fourth day the chnvtavdnn is performed, when the actual 
ceremony of making over the girl is carried out. This ends the 
marriage. 

31ie hereditary occupation of Sonars is making gold and .rilver 
runanK-nts and setting precious stones. Some of them are agricul- 
tnri-'t.-. and other.' are in Government service. Some, specially in 
Bornbav. have })pco.me follower.' of the learned profesrions. Formerly, in 
T>-'turn for le'tinir tlu- villase coin, the village Sonar was sfylerl p'j-UMr 
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was ranked among the village office-bearers, and was given grants of 
grain by tbe landlords. 

All Sonars except Kanades and Vaisbyas eat fish and flesh. Food. 
Sonars "eat food at the hands of Brahmans only, except the Kanade 
section, who will not eat mth Brahmans even. Marathas, Mahs, 
Kunbis, Kumbhars, Nhavis, Dhangars, etc., will eat food cooked by 
Sonars. The Sonars of Kanara do not eat vdth any other caste, and 
no caste, however low, will eat food cooked by them. 

-DEVAITGANS, also known as Devagnis, are chiefly found in 
Thdna, Kolaba, Ratnagiri, Kanara, Poona and Satara districts and 
in the Kolhapur State and Goa. They are split up into two terri- 
torial divisions, Deshi and Konkaiii. 

The Konkanis in Ratnagiri are divided into 
(1) Tanksale (2) Angsale 

of whom the former are socially superior as having been originally 
employed in minting coins under the Marathas, whereas the latter 
only tested them. They claim to be Brahmans and style themselves 
Daivadnya Brahmans, claiming descent from the Vedic Brahman 
artisans such as Vishvakarma or Twashti and the Ribhus. They 
derive the term Daivadnya from daim pertaining to god, and dnya 
knower, the term Daivadnya, according to them, meaning “ one 
who knows (the work) relating to gods, viz., that of making idols, 
rallis (cars) and devdrds (shrines for idols) of gold and silver and 
ornaments, etc., required for idols. They state that in ancient times 
many individuals practised more than one craft, and the Rathakars, 
i.e., car-makers, who were Brahmans and with whom they identify 
themselves, worked in gold, iron, wood and stone. In support of 
this they give quotations from the Rigveda describing Vishvakarma 
as the maker of iron vajra (weapon) and also gold vajra and of 
rath (car) ; and the Ribhus as workers in wood and metal. Later, 
members of the other di^dsions, Kshatriyas, Vaishyas and Shudras, 
took to these crafts ; and as society became more complex, 
these crafts became differentiated and hereditary. The Panchals 
or Vishva Brahmans, who form one community, still follow these 
five crafts, and there claims to Vedic rites have been admitted by 
the religious heads whenever disputes between them and Brahmans 
of the orthodox tjqie have been referred to them for decision. 

The admission ot the Panchals’ claim to Brahmanical rank has 
naturally led the artisan castes following the Panchals’ crafts, viz., 
Sonars, Sutars, Lohars, Tambats or Kasars and Patharvats, 
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to advance similar claims, and the fact that the Devdngan Sondrs 
have, like the Panehals, their own priests and that their right to 
employ priests of their own caste was upheld by the Peshwds against 
the opposition of the Poona Joshis,^*^ to some extent supports 
their claim to Brahmanical status. Their religious ceremonies 
do not differ in any important detail from those of Brahmans and 
are performed according to Vedic rites, which is permissible only 
in the case of the three twice-born castes. Many of them, especially 
in Bombay, have taken to higher education and have become followers 
of the learned professions. 

In connection with the Sondr claims to Brahman rank it is 
worthy of notice that their functions as makers of idols and 
of ornaments and other requisites for the gods, involving access 
to the inner sanctuary of the temples has undoubtedly led to their 
being assigned a special status in the past. They appear to have 
been allowed in early Hindu times to reside in the quarter of the 
city allotted to Brahmans for residence.^^^ 

SONARO.— A synonym for Soni. 

Name and SONIS or Goldsmiths, from sonu gold, numbering 79,016 (1901), 
origin, including 40,371 males and 38,645 females, are found in all towns, 
cities and large villages in Gujarat, Kathiawar and Cutcb. They 
are also called >Sondrs or Sonaros and Soni Mahajans. They 
are an occupational caste evolved from many sources such as 
Vanias, Gujars, Kansards, etc. The term Soni connotes an 
occupation which is followed by many other castes besides Sonis, 
such as Luhars, Sutars, Kansards, Mochis, etc., who are called 
Luhars Sonis, Sutar Sonis, and .so on. Out of these, the Kansdra 
Sonis have already evolved an endogamous group in Mdrwar, and 
the others perhaps may, at a not distant date, do the same, 
as the occupation of a Soni is more respectable than that of a 
Luhar, Sutar, Mochi, etc. Many of the Mochis have already formed 
distinct groups by taking to cleaner callings and severing all 
connection with the parent caste. (See MOCHI.) 

In appearance Sonis do not differ from Vanids. Their women 
are generally fair, and some of them remarkably beautiful. Except 
that some Gujar Sonis wear the Bhdtia turban and that some 

(1) The late Jlr. Justice 31. G. Eanado’s Introduction to the Sdtdra Rdjds and 
the Pcishwa’fi Diaries, 1902, p. 29. 

(2) History of Arj'an Rule in India, by Hare11,pp, J9-70. 
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Parjids wear tight-fitting kneebreeches, the Soni does not differ 
from the Vania in dress. 

The home tongue of all Sonis, except Patnis, is Gujarati. The Langnage. 
Patnis speak Gutchi. The names in common use among men are 
Chutarbhuj, Devaji, Hansrdj, Kunvarji, Meghji, Mulji, Pragji, 
Purushottam and Velji ; and among women, Dahibai, Gangdbai, 
Kesharbdi, Manibdi, Parvati, Premabai, Kambai and Sdkarbdi, 

There is little superstition as to the naming of children, though 
such names as Ladho (foundling), Kacharo (refuse), Nathu (one 
whose nose is bored), etc., are often given to boys whose elder 
brothers have died in infancy. The first born is called 3etho or 
Jethi. 


Sonis have twelve endogamous 


Gujar. 

8. 

Kansdra. 

9. 

Mardtha. 

10. 

Maru. 


Mel. 

. 11. 

Mevddd. 

12. 

Mostan. 



divisions as follows ; — 
Mulehari. 

Parjia. 

Shrimali or Vania, also called 
Gujar in Cutch, 

Trdgad. 

Vohora. 


Endo- 

gamous 
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The Gujars belong to the great Gujar or Gurjar tribe, who gave 
their name first to Rajputana and then to modern Gujarat. Kansdra 
Sonis are found in Cutch. They are Kansards by caste, who have 
taken to the goldsmith’s calling, and in several villages in Cutch 
they alone are the village goldsmiths. At Bhuj they have a separate 
headman from that of the other Kansards who work in copper and 
brass, but they dine and marry with them. They appear to be in 
process of forming a separate caste, and in Maxwar they have 
already done so by adopting the name Brahmaniya Soni. Mardtha 
Sonars are found in very small numbers here and there. They are 
said to have settled in Gujarat during Mardtha rule, between 1711 
and 1727 A.D. They have not mixed with Gujarat Sonis. Their 
home speech is Marathi and their dress, habits and customs are 
the same as Mardtha Sondrs. Mel Sonis are found in Kathiawdr. 
They claim to be the first Ad Sonis and to have been created 
by Parvati from the dirt mel of her body. Mdrus or Mdrwdris 
as their name shows, are immigrants from Marwdr. Mevadas are 
supposed to be an offshoot of the Mevada Vanias. Parjids, called 
after the village of Parjar about twenty-four miles south of Jundgadh, 
claim to be Rajputs. They are supposed by some to have come 
H 116—44 
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from Persia, on account oi fclie reverence they show to fire, hub this 
theory is difficult to accept as there is no other evidence in support 
of it, fire being worshipped more or less by all Findus. Their cha- 
racter and physique support their claim to a Rajput descent, and it is 
conjectured by some that they belonged to the Palhavas mentioned 
in Sah or Sinha inscriptions. They have two branches (1) Gardna 
and (2) Pdtni, The first branch was founded by Gango, the second 
by Nando, a Songhad Rajput. Nando is said to have gone to Pdtan 
during the reign of Sidhraj Jaysing (A.D. 1094 — 1143) and so'astonished 
the king by his skill that he promised Nando to give him whatever 
he asked. Nando asked to be allowed to reign in Patan for three 
and a half days. During these days he remitted all taxes and set 
free all prisoners, and for these charitable actions his descendants 
claim immunity from giving aims to beggars. The Gardnas are found 
in Haldr, Sorath and Bhavnagar in Kathiawar, the Patnis in Cutch 
and Kathiawar. The Patnis of Cutch do not like to be called Parjias. 
They consider Garana Sonis to be inferior to them, alleging that though, 
originally of one stock, the Garanas adopted certain customs from 
castes of lower status, such as marrying a maternal uncle’s daughter. 
The two do not izitermarry. Shrimali Sonis or Soni Vanias originally 
belonged to the Vania community of the same name. They have 
a tradition that they are descended from a Brahman, They are the 
most respectable of all Sonis, and enjoy more confidence of the people 
than any other Soni division. They have tzvo divisions (1) Ahmed* 
abddis and (2) Cliarotarias. These two eat together. The Ahmodabadis 
used to take Charotaria wives but not give their daughters to Cha- 
rotaria men. The Shrimali Sonis of the Charotar have now formed ffols 
or marriage groups and keep their girls within the villages forming the 
ffol. Cambay is one such ffol, and Mehmadabad, Kaira, Vaso, Sojjtra, 
Petlad and Borsad form another. Tragads claim descent from a 
Vania father and Brdhman mother. In token of their past Brahman 
origin they wear the Brahman thread and do not eat food cooked 
by anyone other than a Brahman. They have two divisions — Motu 
or large and Nanu or small. Vohora Sonis are found in Cambay. 
They are Daudi Bohoras and are so called because they do gold- 
smith’s work. 

Each of -the Soni divisions proper have several exogamous 
sections, some of local origin such as Kadikalolia, Khadsaria, 
Kondhia, Mandlia and Raidhanpuria, sorne named after Rajput 
clans, e.ff., Budha Bhatti, Chhatralu Bhatti, Ghelot, Komal or Pomal, 
Parmar, Solanki, Trambela, and some after their occupation, as 
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Pancliigor, Luliar, Jataria, etc. In Cutch the Shrimdlis have the 
following divisions ; — Kondhia, Asambiac, Patania, Godhaya, and 
the Patnis have Dhalcan, Sunsania, Jakhia, Hanjha, Satpokhya, 

Dhoeda and Khimani divisions. 

Marriages are prohibited within five or six degrees of relation- 
ship. Marriage with- a father's sister’s, mother’s sister’s or mother’s 
brother’s daughter is not allowed. A man may marry his deceased 
wife’s sister. Boys are generally married before twenty, girls from 
ten to twelve. The exchange of daughters is not allowed. The 
Mums, Parjias and Charotaria Shrimali Sonis practise polygamy 
and allow widow-marriage. A widow cannot marry a younger or 
elder brother of her deceased husband or even a member of his 
section. Among Charotaria Shrimalis alone the wife is free to 
divorce her husband. The Tragad Sonis do not permit divorce. 

Sonis are Hindus of the Shaiva, Vallabhacharya and Swami- Kcligion. 
narayan sects. All have their family goddesses. The commonest 
family goddesses are Vagheshvari, Mahalakshmi, Hinglaj, Momai and 
Aair. Vagheshvari is believed to have created two men, both of 
them Vanias. The elder took to making ornaments and was called 
Soni, and the younger, taking to trade, was called Vepari. The 
Parjias worship fire morning and evening, and offer incense {dhup) 
to the fire. In Cutch some of the Parjias have as their guardian 
spirit Khetrapal, the god of boundaries, or a IMusalman saint. The 
family goddess, especially Vagheshvari, is represented by a trident 
painted with I'anhi or red powder in one of the niches in the shop. 

A lamp fed with clarified butter is placed near the goddess, who is 
worshipped, especially on Sundays, before setting to work. Sonis 
keep the ordinary Hindu fasts and feasts and visit places of Hindu 
pilgrimage. Their family priests are Audich, Sarasvat or Shrimali 
Brahmans. 

On the sixth day after a birth the goddess Chhathi is c'ere- 
worshipped. Among the Parjias the worship of the sixth day 
has the peculiarity that a tool is wrapped in red cloth, set upright 
in the lying-in room, and worshipped by the women of the family 
with J:anJcu (red powder) and flowers. On the twelfth day after 
birth the child is named by the fathers sister. Of all the divisions 
of Sonis the Tragads and Parjias alone wear the Brahman thread. 

Among the Tragads the thread ceremony is performed when the boy 
is from seven to nine years old with full Brahman rites. Among the 
Parjias the boy is girt with the sacred thread at marriage if he is 
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married before be is fifteen, or at fifteen if be is not married before 
that time. Tbe boy is girt with tbe thread without any ceremordes 
either by a family priest or by a Vaishnav Mahdraj. Like Vdnias, 
the other divisions wear the Brahmanic thread only when performing 
shrdddlia or death ceremonies. Except that the women sing coarse 
or lucky songs, the Soni marriage does not differ from the Vdnia 
marriage. Among Tragads the bridegroom’s relations start the 
betrothal negotiations, and among Shrimalis, the bride’s. In the 
case of other divisions either side may make advances. Except 
among some Parjids the lap-filling ceremony takes place in the 
course of the seventh month after a woman’s first conception. 
Sonis burn their dead; Parjias who reverence Musalman saints 
alone bury. The death ceremonies of those who burn do not 
differ from Vania ceremonies. 

The hereditary occupation of Sonis is to work in gold and silver, 
though some solid plain silver bracelets, silver anklets and silver 
pots and vessels are prepared by Luhars. According to their work, 
Sonis are gold smelters and workers of gold ornaments, jadias or 
tracers of designs on ornaments, and pdclicliigdrs or diamond or 
precious stone setters. The famous ornamental Cutch work in gold 
and silver is mostly turned out by Patni Sonis. Formerly the art 
of coating sword handles was also in the hands of the Patnis and 
gave them the name of Muthitharas ; but this work is now-a-days 
done only by a few. The women do not as a rule assist the 
men in their work, but some are trained to make necklaces, 
armlets and bracelets. Sonis have a bad name for filching gold 
and for mixing metal. The saying is : “A Soni takes gold- even 
out of his own daughter’s ornaments.” Except a few Parjias in 
Cutch, who are stone masons, carpenters and husbandmen, Sonis 
stick to their hereditary calling and are averse to new pursuits. 

Sonis are strict vegetarians and abstain from liquor. The 
Shrimalis are particularly fond of parched rice. Socially they hold 
a high position, ranking next to Vanias, who, with few exceptions, 
will smoke from a Soni’s pipe. Like Vanias they enjoy the title 
of Mahajan or great man. Though they rank next to Vanias, in 
.south Gujarat village Dhedas will not eat food cooked by a Soni, 
because like Khalpas or tanners, Sonis in their work use a shallow 
earthen jar {kundi) and because the Dhedas will not eat food cooked 
by a Khulpa. 

SONI LOHAR. — ^A sub-division of Khojdhs. 

SONI MAHAJAN . — A synonym for Soni. 
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SONI VANIA. — A synonym for Shrimali Soni. 

SONKAMBLE . — A sub-division of Mahurs, 

SON KOLI. — A sub-division of Kolis, 

SONPURA. — A sub-division of Brahmans. 

SORATHIA. — A sub-division of Ahirs, Sugars, Eaharis, Cliarans, 

Vanias, Kumbhars, Lohars, Brahmans. 

STHAVARA. — A sub-division of Jangams. 

SUCHIA. — A sub-di\nsion of Charans. 

SUDH AGRI. — A sub-division of Agri. 

SUDIRS or Shudras numbering ],G2G (1901), including 1,179 ^'n^lc .mtl 
males and 447 females, are found mostly in Kunara in Yclldpur "'''8'"' 
and Haliyal IdhiJcas, in Supa and Mundgod pcthas and in some 
villages of the Karwar taluka. The term Shudra is the name of one 
of Manu’s fourfold divisions, and is used extensively for castes below 
the didja or twice-born. It is not clear how it came to be applied to 
this caste, whose original home according to their popular tradition 
is Kolhapur. From Kolhapur they went and settled in Goa, why 
and when is not known, whence they fled to Kanara during tin- 
Portuguese inquisition. The fact that the shrine of the family god 
of one of their sub-divisions is in Kolhapur and of most of the rest 
in Goa, supports the belief that they originally belonged to those 
parts. 


There arc 

twenty-two 

exogamous divisions 

of the caste which Exo- 

are as follou 

s ; — 



gamouR 

flivisionK. 

Name of Division. 

Family gml. 

Locality, 


1. 

Asuotkar 

. , ATrambasti 

Karwar laluka. 


2. 

Bmaniyekar 

. . Cliandesbvar . . 

Goa. 


. 3. 

Bandodhar 

Durga 

Do. 


4. 

Belalkar 

. . Betal 

Do. 


5. 

Betkar 

. . Yellamma 

Belgaum taluka. 


6. 

Bharmaikar 

. . Sateri 

Supa. 


7. 

Borkar 

. . Alhalsa 

Goa. 


8. 

Gunjikar 

. . Yellamma 

Belgaum taluka. 



(1) A community of -R-hat is called Sudirs as a distinct caste is found in Goa. 
They are peasants and tenants of lands as a rule, but poor. It is said that the 
oldest knotm land OTvncrs in Goa -were Kurumbis (Kunbis), -who regarded themselves 
as a high caste, the Vaishya class. Thej- -K-erc the original Gavkars (villagers) 
enjoying all the rights of landlordship and village administration. To help them in 
their cultivation, they admitted a lower caste into the village, -n-ho vrere Shudras. 
The Kurumbis in their turn -were overrun by Marathas and Brahmans (Gaud 
Sarasvats), and reduced to the status of tenants. Their original auxiliaries the 
Shudras continued to be called Shudras or Sudirs. A large portion of ' these 
Shudras emigrated to North Kanara where thej* are still called Sudirs. 
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Nurao of Division. 

3<’ami).y god. 

Locality. 

9. 

Kalsurkar 

Yellamma 

Bclgaum idliika. 

10. 

Kolelar 

MaliAlakshmi . . 

Kolhapur. 

11. 

Kudtarkar 

ChavAndridevi , 

Goa. 

12. 

Kulgadkar 

Marirahamai . . 

Do. 

13. 

Mainolkai' 

Yellamma 

Bclgaum Idlv.ka. 

14. 

Mhalsaikar 

Mlialsa 

Goa. 

15. 

Mhapsckar 

Do. 

Do. 

IG. 

Moruskar 

Mori 

Do. 

17. 

Mulekar 

Chandreshvar. . 

Do. 

18. 

Ruikar 

Kamakshi 

Do. 

19. 

Slielvankar 

Chavandaidevi . 

Do. 

20. 

Shibknr 

Nagcsli 

Do. 

21. 

Shirodkar 

Kanuikshi 

Do. 

22. 

Ulgekar 

Mharidevi 

Karwiir Idlvka, 

23. 

Vujkar 

Ramling 

Supa. 

niag 

(js are prohibited 

between members 

bearing the sanm 


surname. A maternal uncle’s daughter is preferred to any other 
alliance. Marriage between children of brothers and sisters is not 
allowed ; but a man is allowed to marry his mother’s brother’s or 
father’s sister’s daiighter. Mam'age with a wfe’s sister can be 
effected during the life-time of the wife, as well as after her death. 
Polygamy is allowed, but rarely practised, unless the first wife is 
sickly or barren. Polyandry is unknown. There is no limit as regards 
marriagable age. Girls are married even after they attain puberty. 
Sexual license before marriage is neither recognised nor tolerated. 

The offer of marriage comes from the boy’s father. If the girl’s 
father is poor the boy’s father pays him a sum of Es. 20 for expenses. 
This amount is spent by him in presenting a waistcloth, a turban, 
a ring, etc,, to the bridegroom. The day for the marriage is fixed 
by the family priest. A marriage booth is erected both at the house 
of the boy and the girl, the chief part of which is made of the Ficus 
glomerata tree. The boy and the girl are rubbed with turmeric 
powder and oil. If a party has to go to another village for the marriage 
they worship their devah, which consists either of the twigs of the Jcalamb 
(Anthocephalus cadamba) and banyan tree or of peacock feathers. 
If the marriage ceremony is to be performed at home, two pocoanuts 
are worshipped in place of the devak. The biidvant (headman) and 
the mirdslii (temple officiator) each fills a pot with water, places 
a cocoanut over it and worships it, which completes the ceremony 
of the devak instaliaticn. The devakarya or god honouring is nest 
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performed br both, the parties in honour of their family gods,- 
Ihe bridegroom goes to the girl’s house for the marriage, wearing a 
hashing or marriage garland, which is sometimes made of pieces of 
cocoa kernel, when one of the usual kind is not. procurable. When 
the lucky moment arrives, the bride and bridegrot-m put garlands of the 
goinclmnipe (Plumeria acutifolia) round each other’s neck, this being 
the binding portion of the marriage. The dhare ceremony (pouring 
water or milk over their clasped hands) and the marriage sacrilice 
are then performed and a dinner is given to the caste people. 

On the second day the ceremony of sites (throwing rice grains over 
the heads of the newly married pair) and the opni (the ceremony of 
giving over the bride) are performed. On the third day the gltarhliaran 
or house-entering ceremony is performed at the bridegi-oom’s house. 

On the fourth the bridegroom’s party return to the bride’s, and a 
dinner is given to the caste people, which brings the marriage 
festivities to an end. 

Widows are allowed to remarry. A widow caimot marry any 
member of her deceased husband’s family. Widow remarriages are 
held at night time only. Widows, remarried widow^s and male 
members of the caste are present on the occasion. The widow and 
her intended husband bathe and the widow dresses herself in the 
dress brought for her by her intended husband. Next, the head of 
the family of the widow’s deceased husband takes from her all the 
clothes, ornaments, etc., given to her by her late husband, and 
applies grains of rice to her forehead and makes her over to her 
intended husband, for which he receives a sum of rupees six. Then 
the mirdslii ties ‘a lucky necklace round the widow’s neck, and the 
remarried widows and castemen present throw rice grains over the 
pail’, which completes the ceremony. Should a bachelor desire to 
marry a widow, he is first married to a rui tree, which is cut to pieces 
before his marriage with the wudow takes place. Divorce is not 
allowed. The caste follow the Hindu law of inheritance. 

Sudirs are Hindus of the Smart sect. They worship all Brahman Eoligipn, 
gods as well as local village gods and goddesses. They observe all 
the Hindu holidays and make pilgrimages to Benares, Pandharpur, 

Gokarn and Eameshwar. On the first day of Kdrtik they worship 
all their agricultural implements and cattle. On the Dasara day 
they worship all their tools and implements of husbandry -with an 
offering of a cock, which is eaten by the members of the household 
only. Gold or silver images are made in the name of men who die 
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in advanced old age and they are installed among the household gods. 
Special worship is offered to these idols on all festive occasions. 
During epidemics, special prayers are offered to the village deities 
and vows made to avert the evil. The spiritual head of the Sudirs 
is the Shankaracharya of Shringeri in Mysore, to whose representative 
at Gokam they pay contributions. Brahmans are employed only 
to conduct marriages and maMlayas, The priests employed are 
Haviks in Yellapur, Karhadas in Supa, and Karnataks, Karh^das 
or Chitpavans in Karwar. 

The dead are burnt. Persons dying of small-pox and cholera 
and children under the age of twelve are buried in a recumbent position 
with head to the south. The bones and ashes of the burnt are 
collected and thrown into water. Mourning is observed for ten days. 
On the third, eleventh and twelfth days obsequies are performed 
alike in all cases of death, ordinary or violent. No shrdddha is 
performed, but only the annual mahdlaj/a in propitiation of all 
deceased ancestors. 

The hereditary occupation of Sudirs is husbandry. Besides 
doing field-work the men serve as messengers and domestic servants, 
and men, women and children work as unskilled labourers. As 
husbandmen they rent lands from the holders, generally paying the 
rent in kind. 

They eat the flesh of goats, sheep, fowls, wildboars, hares, 
venison and fish, and drink liquor. They eat cooked food from the 
hands of Brahmans, Vanis, and Marathas only. 

SUGANDHI. — A sub-division of Lads. 

SUI. — A synonym for Darji, 

SDKHA SALI. — A sub-division of Salis. 

SUKLIAR. — A synonym for Vanjari. 

SULAIMANI. — A sub-division of Bohoras. 

SULERS are a caste of courtesans found mainly in the Dharwar 
district. They marry their girls when ten years old to the god 
Parashuram, and with this ceremony their life of prostitution begins. 
The chief objects of their worship are the goddesses Dyamawa, 
Durgawaand Yellav\'a. They eat flesh and are excessively fond of 
intoxicating drinks. 

SULI. — A sub-division of Koravas. 

SULTANI. — ^A synonym for Musalman Kasai, 

SULTANKAR.-r A synonym for Alitkar. 
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SUNGAR. — A sub-division of Gavandis and Lingiljats ; a synonym 
for Kabbaligar. 

SUNNAKALLU BESTHA. — A synonym for Kabbaligar. 

SUNNI BOHORA. — A sub-division of Bohoras. 


SUNTA SALI. — ^A sub-division of Salis. 


SUPPALIG or Dovadig numbering 796 (1901), including 386 males Name and 
and 410 females, is n caste found in the Ilonuvar, Siddiipur, Kimitu, 

Ankola, and Sirsi tdluMs and in the JIundgod jxlha of tbe Kanara 
district. It is not found in any other district of the Presidency. 

Suppalig means ‘ noise-maker ’ from tbe Kanarese siippal noise, vhile 
Dovadig is god’s musician from dev god and vndig music. Some 
of the Suppaligs bear the surname of Padial, a Tclugu word for a 
temple servant, whicli suggests that the caste were once temple 
servants like the Devlis, Patillis, and Padiars. 


The Suppaligs arc divided into two endogamous divisions known Endoga- 
as Mal'J:a1sanidn and Aliijasanldn, so named after the law of succes- 
sion followed by each. The former are found entirely in North Kanara, 
while the latter in small numbers in North Kanara and in greater 
numbers near Bednur in Mysore. The two divisions neither eat 
together nor intermarry. 


The caste contains twelve oxogamous sub-divisions 
which are as follows : — 


or balls Exoga. 
mous 
divisions. 


1. Ajjan bali 

2. Ane bali 

3. Baler bali 

^ 4. Chendi bali 
6. Gangar bali 

6. Hole bali 

7. Honne balli 

8. Salyan bali 

9. Shetti bali 

10. Shirin bali 

11. Shivin bali. 

12. Tolan bali 


. . Ajja = the fruit of the ebJee tree. 

. . Ane = the elephant. 

. . Balai = a fruit tree Diospyros Mela- 
noxylon, or Bdla, the plantain. 

. . Chendi = a tree Cerhera odollam. 

. . Ganga = the river Gangavali. 

. . Hole = a field. 

. . Honne = a tree Calophyllum inopliyl- 
lum. 

. . Saler = a porcupine. 

. . Shetti = a fish. 

. . Shire = a tree Gynandropisis 
aplnjlla. 

. . Shivani = a tree Gmelina asiatica. 

. . Tola = a wolf. 


The eponymous animal or tree of each bali is worshipped 
by the members of the sub-division, who are careful to refrain 
from injuring it at all times. 


H 116—30 
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Marriages are prohibited between members of the same bali. 
A member of the caste can marry his father’s sister’s daughter, and 
may marry his deceased wife’s sister. Outsiders are not admitted 
into the caste . Girls are married between the ages of eight and twelve 
and boys at any age. A girl who is not married by the age of twelve 
is considered to have lost caste, and commonly lives by prostitution. 
Polygamy is allowed if the first wife is barren. Polyandry is unknown. 
Widow remarriage is permitted if the widow is childless. 

The first ceremony in a marriage is that of rubbing the boy and 
the girl with turmeric and oil. A Havig Brahman is asked to fix a 
lucky day for binding the bashing or marriage coronet round the bride- 
groom’s head. The essential and binding portion of the marriage 
ceremony is the dhdre or pouring of milk on the joined hands of the 
bride and bridegroom. This is done by the bride’s father. The 
remarriage of widows is not permitted. Divorce is allowed with the 
sanction of the Shelti or headman of the caste. A divorced woman 
is not allowed to marry again. The main body of the caste follow 
the MaMcalu-santdn or practice of succession through males. The 
Aliya-sanidn or succession through females is only practised by a 
minority. 

The Suppaligs belong to the Hindu religion. Their chief object 
of worship is Venkatrama of Tirupati. They also reverence the 
leading Brdhman gods and respect the local village deities such as 
Chavdi, Jatga, Eru and Mhasti. Offerings of fowls, ghi, oil, rice 
and Tchichri (rice and pulse mixed together) are made to the village 
gods pn Tuesdays, Thursdays, on Dasara day, and on the Bhdnds 
or hook-swinging festivals, which are always held in May before 
the sowing season. Ofierings to Venkatrama are made on Saturdays 
only. The caste observes the leading Hindu holidays and believes in 
sooth-saying, witchcraft and sorcery. Havig Brahmans are employed 
to conduct marriage and death ceremonies. Those who can afiord 
it burn the dead ; the rest bury. The well-to-do collect the ashes of 
the burnt, carry them to Gokarn, and throw them into the river 
Tambragauri, The ceremony of shrdddha is performed for the pro- 
pitiation of ancestors. 

The hereditary occupation of the caste is music. Their instruments 
are the bass-horn or shriti, the clarionet or movri the double drum or 
sammelu, the drum or dholu, cymbals or tdl and the small drum or 
gidbidki. Like Bhandari Vajantris, they perform in temples and iu 
private houses on high days and during street processions. Some of 
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them own lands and till them themselves. Some are chalgani tenants, 
that is, tenants-at-will, and some mulgani or permanent tenants. 

They also work in the fields. Before the salt works in Bhatkal 
were closed they were employed in making salt. 

The.y eat fish, fowls, mutton and the flesh of wild animals, and 
some drink liquor. They will smoke the gudgudi or hubble-bubble 
pipe after any other caste not inferior to them in the social scale. 

SURTI. — A sub-division of Kharvas, Dhedas, Dasa Desaval 
Vanias, Khatris, Ghanchis, Lohars, Mochis. 

SURYAVANSHI. — A sub-division of Lads, Kolis, Khatris. 

SUTAD. — A sub-division of Mahars. 

SUTAR. — A synonym for Panchkalshi. 

SUTARS (Suthars) or Carpenters, numbering 211,183 and 

including 107,918 males and 103,265 females, are found in all parts of origin, 
the Presidency. They have the following divisions ; — 

1 Ahir. 6 Marwari. 

2 Badig. 7 Mevada. 

3 Deshi. 8 Panchal. 

4 Gujar. 9 Pancholi, 

5 Konkani, Thavi or Vadve. 10 Vaishya. 

They are described below separately, under Maratha, Gujardt and 
Kanarese Sutars. The caste is known as Sutar in the Marathi-speaking 
districts, as Sutar or Suthar in Gujarat, and as Badig in Kanarese 
districts. The name Sutar or Suthar appears to be a corruption of 
the Sanskrit SiitradMr, meaning a holder of string, referriug to the 
strings used either in joining planks or in pla nnin g and measuring. 

Though the Maratha and Gujarat Sutars follow the same occupation, 
they are two distinct castes speaking a different language and neither 
eating' nor marrying with one another. The Kanarese Sutars appear 
to be an offshoot of the Maratha Sutars, the term Badig, in Kanarese, 
meaning a carpenter. Carpenters belonging to the Mahar and Mang 
castes are known as Mahar and Mang Sutars, while the Jingars who 
do carpentry are adopting the title of Arya Kshatri {see JIKGAE,) ; 
but these groups are entirely distinct from the main Sutar castes. 

Sutars are hereditary carpenters and make and mend carts, 
ploughs and other agricultural implements. They form part of the 
village staff, and are paid in grain at harvest time by the villagers, or, 
as in parts of Gujarat, hold land at a light quit-rent in return for the 
services they render to the village community. The town carpen- 
ters build houses and shops and make various articles of furniture. 
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J>IAEATHA SUTAES sometimes call themselves PanChals and 
claim to be descendants of Twashta, the divine architect. They are 
apparently closely allied to Maratha Kunbis, and seem to have a 
common origin. The prevalence of devahs, notably among the Konkani 
Sutars, tends to confirm this theory of their origin. In Khandesh 
they admit descent from Maratha Kunbis. There is a movement in 
progress amongst them to claim to rank as Brahmans. With this 
object they have, in some places, trained members of their caste to be 
priests, and stopped eating and drinking with members of other castes. 

Maratha Sutars are fairer than the Maratha Kunbis, but less 
robust. They rank above them. The men dress in the Deshasth 
Brahman or Maratha Kunbi fashion. The dress and ornaments of 
women are similar to those of Maratha Kunbi women. 

The Deshi Sutars in the Deccan speak a corrupt Marathi, both 
at home and abroad. The Konkani Sutars in Eatnagiri and Kanara 
speak Konkani like local castes of similar standing. The names 
in common use among men and women are the same as among Maratha 
Kimbis. The men add mistri or mesl that is, foreman, to their names. 

Maratha Sutars have three endogamous divisions, (1) Deshi, 
(2) Konkani, (3) Panchal, and the usual half caste division known 
as Vidur, Kadu, Dasiputra, Akarmase or Shinde. Of the above, 
the first two are territorial in origin. The Panchals are those who 
claim a higher social status as already explained above {see PANCHAL). 

Deshi Sutars have no exogamous divisions above families bearing 


the same surname. 

The most common surnames are 

: — 

Bhalerai 

Gore 

Khare 

Pipale • 

Chandane 

Jagtap 

Kothale 

Eavat 

Chankar 

Jhende 

Mane 

Sasane 

Chavan 

Kale 

More 

C 

Sinde 

Dolas 

Kangle 

Musale 

Sonavane 

Dorkle 

Kcdar 

Pagar 

Vaghmare, 

^ Ghaytal 

Khankar 

Palkhe 



Lately, in some places they have adopted Brahmanical gotras, 
but their marriages arc still regulated by surnames. 

Marriage with a mother’s brother’s daughter is allowed, but 
not with a mother’s sister’s daughter. A man may marry two sisters. 
Polygamy is allowed, but polyandry is unknown. Divorce even 
whore locally permissible is seldom practised. Girls are generally 
married from five to twelve, boys from ten to twenty. Boys are 
girt with the sacred thread l>efore marriage. 
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The birth, death and marriage ceremonies of Deshi Sutars resemble 
those of Maratha Kunbis. Their dsvak consists of the pdnclipalvi 
or leaves of five lands oi trees. 

In some places, widows are allowed to remarry, in others not. 
A Y/idow cannot marry her mother’s sister’s or mother’s brother’s 
son or a member of her deceased husband’s section. She may marry 
her father’s sister’s son. A widow remarriage is generally celebrated 
on a dark night in a secluded spot in the months of AsJiddli, Bhddrapad 
and Pausha- The caste priest, the caste head-man, some widows 
of the caste, and the widow and her intended husband are present on 
the occasion. The widow is bathed and dressed in a white robe 
and new bangles by widowed women. The priest then makes the 
pair worship Ganpati and Varuna, marks the widow’s brow 
with red powder, fills her lap with rice grains, betelnuts, turmeric roots, 
cocoakernels and five kinds of fruit, and ties together the hems of 
the couple’s garments, the last being the binding portion of the 
ceremony. Next, the newly married pair proceed to bow to the 
house gods and elders. On the following morning, before daybreak, 
the pair bathe and go to Marnti’s temple, thus completmg the ceremony. 

Deshi Sutars follow the Hindu law of inheritance and belong 
to the Hindu religion. They are mostly Smarts. They worship 
all BrAhmanic and local gods and goddesses, observe all Hindu fasts 
and feasts and visit all the sacred places of Hindu pilgrimage. 
Their family deities are Bhavani, Khaudoba, Vithoba and 
Kalamma. Their priests either belong to their own caste or are 
local Brahmans. 

The practice regarding food is not the same in all places. Some eat 
fish and flesh and indulge in drink. Others profess to be vegetarians. 
The;^ eat cooked food at the hands oi Brahmans only. They rank 
above Marathas and below the trading castes. 

KONKANI SUTAES, also known as Thavis and Vadves in 
some parts of the Batnagiri district, have a division called Dhavad 
Sutars or Dabholes, who are found in the Dapoli tdlulca of Ratnagiri. 
During the Portuguese insurrection, some of them settled in the 
Sholapur district and are known there as Shiva Brahma Sutars. They 
still marry with their castemen in Goa and Ratnagiri. In the Ratnagiri 
district, families residing in one village form an exogamous group ; 
in Savantvadi also exogamous groups of families are found. Their 
devaks or huh consist of the kalamh (Anthocephalus cadumba) 
kocha, jdmbJiul (Eugenia jambolana) mango, pahs (Butea frondosa), 
wnbar (Eicus glomerata), vad. (banyan tree), etc., for which they show 
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their reverence by not cutting these trees and by not using their 
wood or leaves ior any purpose. Members havbg the same demh 
may inter-marry. Except in some parts of the Eatnagiri district, 
widows are not allowed to remarry. Divorce is not permitted. In 
food; drinjc, religion and customs they follow Mardthae. 

GUJARAT SUTARS are also called Mistris and Gaidhars in 
Cutch. Mistri means a foreman and Gaidhar appears to mean the 
holder of a gaj, a foot measure. They have six endogamous divisions, 
(1) Ahir, (2) Gujar, (3) Marwari, (4) Mevdda, (5) Pancholi and 
(6) Vaisha. Of these the Pancholis and Vaishas are found only in 
Gujardt proper, the Gujars and Mdrwdris in Gujarat, Kdthidwdr and 
Cutch, and the Ahirs in Khdndesh and Cutch. The Gujars, Mevddas, 
Pancholis and Vaishas claim descent from Vishvakarma, the divine 
architect. The Vaishas are supposed by some to be the descendants 
of a courtesan or vesJiya, but their high position seems to show that 
they may be a trace of the old Hindu division of Vaishya or traders. 
Similarly, the low position of the Pancholis supports the view that the 
word is Panchuli or Panchkuli, the same as Panchas, that is, the half of 
the Dasds or only one quarter pure blood. The JIdrwdris, Mevddas 
and Gujars, as their names suggest, appear to be territorial in origin. 
Except that the other five divisions eat food cooked by Vaishas, none 
of the six divisions eat together or intermarry. The cause of the 
Vaishas being superior to the rest appears to be that they wear the 
sacred thread and do not allow their widows to remarry. The Panchas 
rank lowest because they alone prepare oil presses, build ships and do 
other work in wood involving loss of animal life. Bach division has 
several exogamous sections which either resemble Rajput clan names 
or are derived from names of villages. Marriage is generally prohibited 
within four or five degrees from the common ancestor on the mother’s 
side. Marriage with a father’s sister’s, mother’s sister’s or mother’s 
brother’s daughter is not allowed. Marriage with two sisters is allowed 
and brothers are allowed to marry sisters. Girls are generally married 
before eleven and boys before sixteen. Among Vaishas and Mevadas 
in North Gujarat, widow remarriage and divorce are not allowed ,* 
among the rest, widows are allowed to remarry and divorce is permitted. 
A bachelor is not allowed to marry a widow. 

Gujarat Sutars follow the Hindu law of inheritance and belong 
to the Parnami, Ramanandi, Shaiva, Swaminarayan and Vallabhach- 
drya sects. In Kathiawar and Cutch they chiefly worship goddesses, 
their family goddesses being Bhaniban, Chamunda, Dhrangad, Maha- 
m4ya, Mdtag, Solanki, Verai and Vachran. The Vaishas and Mevadas in 
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Nortli Gujarat invest tlieir boys ^vitb the sacred thread with full 
Brahmanic rites. All believe in sorcery, witchcraft and the ordinary 
omens, keep the usual Hindu hohdays and visit places of Hindu 
pilgrimage. Except the Marwari Sutars, who employ the degraded 
Parjia Brahmans, their priests are the Audich and Modh Brahmans. 

Except a few in the wilder parts of Surat who drink hquor and 
privately eat fish and the flesh of goats, they live on vegetable food 
and abstain from liquor. 

KANAEESE SUTARS or Badigs, as stated above, are an ofi 
shoot of the Deshi Sutars, whom they resemble in many respects ; 
but the following particulars may be noted. 

The Badigs in Belgaum and Kanara allow widow marriage and 
divorce, though they are not much resorted to. Divorced women 
are allowed to remarry. The Dharwar Badigs do not allow their 
widows to remarry. The family deities of Badigs are Kalamma, 
Dyamawa, Ravalnath and Malhar. In Belgaum, they employ 
local Brahmans as priests. In other places, aU their ceremonies are 
conducted by priests of their ovti caste. The Badigs of Dharwar 
observe the Brahmanic sansMrs or sacraments. Their spiritual 
teacher lives at Yatgiri in the Nizam’s coimtry. The spiritual teacher 
of the Kanara Badigs is a man of their own caste, who fives in celibacy 
in his monastery at Hubfi in Dhdrwar and receives tithes. The dead 
are generally bm-nt, but in the Belgaum district those who cannot 
afford the expense bury their dead. Except those in Dharwar, 
all eat fish and flesh, and except in Kanara and Dharwar, all drink 
liquor. The Kanara Badigs do not eat with members of other castes. 

Breach of this rule is punished by excommunication. 

SUT SALI. — A sub-division of Salis. 

*SUVARS numbering 74 (1901), including 39 males and 35 females, 
are a small caste of water-carriers found chiefly in Ahmedabad and 
Kathiawdr. 

SWAKUL SALI. — A sub-division of Salis. 

TADDODI. — A sub-division of Kudavakkals. 

TADVI. — A sub-division of Bhils. 

TAI. — See under ]\Iinor Musalman Castes ; a synonym for Pinjari. 

TAKARI, — ^A synonym for Bhdmta. 

TAKARIS or hand-mill makers, numbering 652 (1901), including Name and 
344 males and 308 females, are found chiefly in Khandesh, Nasik, 
Ahmednagar and Sholapur. They are also called Vdghris and 
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Pardliis. They seem to have come from Telangan, and they still 
Bpeak Telugu at home. They are considered by some to be a branch 
of the Bhamtas. They admit into their caste members of higher 
castes. These facts taken with the synonyms Pardhi and Vaghri 
would seem to show that they have been recruited from time to 
time by outcastes from other castes. 

They have an endogamous division in Khandesh called Ghatole. 
The Takaris of Khandesh marry girls from the Takdris of the other 
parts of the Deccan, but do not give their daughters in marriage to 
the latter. They have six Iculs or exogamous sections each with a 
separate family goddess as follows : — 



Kul. 

Family goddess. 

1. 

Chavdn 

. . Unknown. 

2. 

Dabhare 

. . Chatarshingi. 

3. 

Mavale 

. . Unknown. 

4. 

Pavar 

.. Kalika. 

6 . 

Shele 

. . Unknown. 

6. 

Solanki 

. . Devi of Junagad. 

Marriages 

are prohibited between members of the same kul and 

those having the same family goddess. 

Marriages are also prohibited 


within four or five degrees of relationship. Marriage with a father’s 
sister’s or mother’s sister’s daughter is not allowed. 

A man may marry his maternal uncle’s daughter. Marriage with 
two sisters is allowed, and brothers are allowed to marry sisters. 
Marriage is both infant as well as adult. If a girl is found to have 
misbehaved before marriage, her father has to give a dinner to*^the 
castemen, and she has to undergo a penance. If the man involved 
be a casteman, his head is shaved and he is made to give a dinn er to 
the caste, or he is married to the girl. If he belong to a lower caste, 
the girl is excommunicated. 

The offer of marriage comes from the boy’s father who has to 
pay a sum of Rs. 24 to the girl’s father. The whole caste has the 
same devak, viz., ih&’pdnchpdlvi, which is tied to a post of the marriage 
booth. The remarriage of widows is permitted. The widow must 
marry the younger or elder brother of her deceased husband. If he 
has none, she may marry a member of his or of any other kul. 
Should a bachelor desire to marry a widow, he is first married to a 
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Tui basb. Divorce is allowed on the ground of the wife’s unchastity or 
the husband’s impotency. A divorced woman can marry again by 
the widow remarriage form. 

Takaris follow the Hindu law of inheritance and chiefly worship Religion, 
such minor gods as Ehandoba, Devi, etc., whose images they keep 
in their houses. They also worship all local gods and keep the 
usual fasts and feasts. They employ Brahmans to conduct their 
marriages. The other ceremonies are conducted by the caste 
elders. The dead are generally buried. 

The chief occupation of the caste is to chisel and rechisel grinding Ocoupa- 
stones. A few of them work as day labourers and some are husband- 
men. 

They eat fish and the flesh of goats, sheep, fowls, hares, deer, pood. 
pigs, peacocks, etc., and drink hquor. 

MUSALSIAN TAKARIS, also known as Takaras or Dhondphodas, 
numbering 94 (1901), including 41 males and 53 females, are found 
aU over the Deccan. They are said to have been descended from 
Hindu Takaris and ascribe their conversion to Aurangzeb. They 
marry among themselves only, but have no special caste union and 
no head. They honour and obey the Kazi, who settles social disputes 
and registers marriages. They are Sunnis of the Hanafi school with 
strong Hindu leanings, eschewing beef, ofiermg vows to the Hindu 
deities Satvai and Mariai and keeping Hindu festivals. 

Many of them have given up their hereditary occupation of 
stone carving and have taken to new pursuits, some serving as 
messengers and servants and others as labourers and carriers. 

TAKARIA. — A sub-division of Chodhras. 

, TALABDA. — A sub-division of Bhavsars, Vaghris and Kolis. 

TALABDA KOLI SALAT. — ^A sub-division of Salats. 

TALAVIA. — A sub-division of Dublas. 

TALHERI KUNBI. — ^A sub- division of Kimbis. 

TALVAR. — ^A synonym for Berad. 

TAMBATS or Coppersmiths, from the Sanskrit tdmrapat, number- Name and 
iog approximately 22,755 (1901), including 11,601 males and 11,154 
females, are found throughout the Deccan and Konkan and in the 
City of Bombay. They are also known as Kasars or Kansars ; but 
they do not like to be called by either of these names. They siyle 
themselves Twashta Kasars after Twashti, one of the five sons of 
Vishvakarma, the architect of the gods ; and those of them who * 

H 116—31 
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claim to be Pancbals, Yisbvakarma Vansbasth Pancbal Brabman, 
that is, Pancbal Brahmans of the stock of Visbvakarma. As these 
names indicate, all profess to trace their origin to Visbvakarma, As 
a matter of fact, little is known of the origin of the caste beyond the 
fact that it appears to have come from the Karnatak and Telangan 
over a thousand years ago. Tambats present the interesting aspect 
of a Brahman caste in embryo. They style themselves Brahmans, 
wear the sacred thread, possess Brahmanistic gotras and have made 
several efforts to train their own castemen as priests, which so far 
have met with little success on account of the occupation of a 
copper-smith being more lucrative than that of a priest. 

In contrast to these efforts to rise in the social scale, 
they have still traces of a totemistic organization iu the survival 
of the devak or god of the exogamous section. They have also kuls 
or family stocks like the Marathas. Marriage between members of 
the same kul is not allowed. The kuls have different devaJes, and 
no marriage can take place between persons worshipping the same 
devak. In the Deccan, however, this prohibition has become obsolete, 
and is replaced by a rule forbidding intermarriage between members 
of the same goira. The chief gotras are : — (1) Angrias, (2) Atri, 
(3) Bharadwaj, (4) Bhrigu, (o) Gautam, (6) Jamadagni and (7) Kashyap, 
Marriage within four degrees on the side of the boy and three degrees 
on the side of the girl is forbidden ; marriage Avith two sisters is allowed ; 
and two brothers are allowed to many two sisters. In the case of 
the Deccan Tambats boys are usually girt with the sacred thread 
at the age of eight. The Konkan Kasars have not yet adopted this 
mark of a second birth. 

Polygamy is permissible. The offer of marriage is made by the 
parent of the boy or girl, whichever is of inferior social positi6n ; 
and the offer is followed by payment of dowry, varying from Es. 100 
to Ks. 300 according to the means of the parties concerned. Both the 
settlement of the marriage day and the ceremony itself are entrusted 
to a Brahman priest. The marriage ceremonies are modelled on 
the lines of those in use among the Deshasth Brahmans, Avhich are 
described elsewhere. The most important are : — (1) Kunku Idvane, 
applying red powder to the bride’s forehead : (2) Gadagner, dining 
the relatives of the parties ; (3) Simantapuja, the worship of Ganpati 
and presentation to the bridegroom of a turban and shoulder-cloth 
by the brides father; (4) Ghana, the vraviag of lamps and singing 
of auspicious songs ; (0) DevokapraihliGia, the worship of the devaJes ; 
(6) Vdgnischaya, the oral settlement of the marriage in the presence 
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of relatives, and accompanied by the presentation of gifts to the 
bride; (7) RuMavat, tbe giving of sweetmeats to tbe bridegroom; 

(8) Saptapadi, tbe seven steps round tbe sacred fire. Tbe last of these 
is tbe binding portion of tbe ceremony. Tbe fifth or Devakapraiishilia 
is of special interest. Betel nuts, palas (Butea frondosa) sticks, and 
mango leaves are placed in a winnowing fan and worshipped. It is 
to be noted that special days are fixed for tbe worship of tbe banyan, 
thepipal, tbe umhar, tbe dvali and tbe tulsi. These facts suggest that 
tbe common Maratba devaJcs may once have been of equal importance 
in regulating tbe marriage restrictions in tbe caste. Tbe Konkani 
Tambats have deval's consisting of tbe mango, pipid, banyan, payari, 

(Ficus rumpbii) and jdmhlml (Eugenia jambolana) leaves. It seems 
reasonable to assiune that the gotras are a modern innovation which 
has displaced an original totemistic formation. On tbe last day of 
PMlgun tbe implements of work are worshipped. It is of interest 
to note that tbe banyan, pipal, dvali and tulsi are special objects 
of worship among tbe women of the caste. 

In tbe Deccan and among tbe more advanced of tbe Konkani 
Tambats, widow remarriage is forbidden. In tbe backward sections 
a widow may remarry provided she avoids a member of her 
late husband’s hul, tbe son of an aunt, and tbe maternal uncle’s 
son. An unmarried man may not marry a widow. The ordinary 
pdi ceremony is followed. Divorce is not allowed. 

Tambate worship the ordinary Hindu gods and goddesses, and Keligion. 
are chiefly Smarts. Tbe special object of their devotion is Kalika. 

Besides Kalika, their other family deities are Babiricbandika, Ekvira, 
Kumarika, Kbandoba and Mahalakshmi. They observe tbe usual 
Hibdu bobdays, make pilgrimages to tbe sacred places of tbe Hindus, 
worship tbe sacred plants and animals and bebeve in witchcraft, 
evil spirits and tbe ordinary omens. They employ local Brahmans 
to officiate at their ceremonies. 

They bum their dead. Children without teeth, and those who Death 
have died from smab-pox, are buried on their backs, facing tbe ^2^^* 
south. Tbe death ceremonies are modebed closely on those in 
vogue among Desbastb Brahmans. If a member of tbe caste dies 
a violent death, tbe ordinary ceremonies are performed : but if tbe 
body is not found, it is usual to prepare a figure of rbe deceased in 
wheat flour and to bum it with sticks of tbe palasa tree, tbe 
ceremonies being performed at tbe same time. TTben a woman dies 
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in . cbildbirtb ber bead is pierced with needles and jiami seed is 
thrown after tbe corpse as it is conveyed to tbe burial ground. 

Tbe spirit of tbe deceased is greatly feared ; but it is bebeved 
that it cannot return over the pami seed. 

Tbe original occupation of tbe caste was tbe manixfacture of 
copper and brass vessels and tbe tinnmg of metal utensils. A few 
of tbe caste have been educated to be doctors, clerks and pleaders. 
Their characteristic mark is tbe signature of a lever of a weighing 
balance. 

They eat fish and flesh, and drink bquor. They profess not to 
eat fakki or kachhi at the hands of any other caste except the 
Brahmans, but they will smoke with any but the castes whose 
touch defiles, such as Mahars and Mangs. 

TAMBOLI. — A sub-division of Shrigaud Brahmans. 

Name and TAMBOLIS or betel-leaf sellers, numbering 3,807 (1901), including 
ongin. j ^927 males and 1,880 females, are found scattered in small numbers 
all over the Deccan but especially in Khdndesh and Satara. They 
derive their name from the Sanskrit tdmbul, a betel-leaf packet. 
They are sometimes called Bari, but incorrectly, as the Baris form a 
distinct community, their occupation being the growing and not the 
selling of betel-leaves. The Tambolis in Poona state that they came 
into the district from Satara and Ahmednagar during the time of the 
Peshwas. They eat and marry with Maratha Kunbis. They look 
and dress like Marathas and resemble them in religion and customs, 
and settle social disputes at meetings of the caste-men. 

ivisions. There are three endogamous divisions of Tambolis — ^Hindu, 
Lingayat, and Musalman — ^who neither eat together nor intermarry. 
Their exogamous sub-divisions, which ate identical with surnames, 
are Chavdn, Lone, Kapase, Sagure, and Asyakul. Persons bearing 
the same surname caimot intermar^}^ The caste has only one gotra, 
that of Kashyap, the first to be adopted by social climbers. A 
member of the caste cannot marry his father’s sister’s or mother’s 
sister’s daughter. He may marry a daughter of a younger brother 
of his mother. Marriages between descendants of brothers and 
sisters are prohibited for two or three generations. A man may 
marry his wife’s younger sister during her lifetime or after her death. 
Two brothers may marry two sisters. The habit of the caste is 
settled. Outsiders are not admitted into this caste. Polygamy is 
allowed and practised, but polyandry is unknown. 


Occupa- 
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Girls are married from five to twelve, but they may remain 
unmarried till after tbe age of puberty. Boys are married from 
eight to twent5’’-five. Sexual license before marriage is not tolerated. 
If a girl commits sexual indiscretions with a caste-man, both are 
fined and made to give a dinner to the caste-people, and are re- 
admitted into the caste only after being purified by a Brahman. 
If the man involved belong to a liigher or lower caste the girl is 
excommunicated. 

The offer of marriage comes from the boy’s father. The day 
for the marriage is fixed by a Brahman who conducts the service. 
The magni, sdyahliada or hunliu-ldvane is first celebrated, in which 
the boy’s father goes to the girl’s house with relations and friends, 
apphes red powder to her forehead, and presents her with ornaments 
and articles of dress. The party are treated to a dinner by the girl’s 
father, after which they retire. Next, the boy and the girl are rubbed 
with turmeric paste at their houses by unvidowed women. On the 
same day a marriage card is taken to the girl’s house by the boy’s 
father, on which are written the luck}’- moments for the marriage, 
the turmeric ceremony, and the marriage sacrifice. Five betel-nuts, 
five turmeric roots, and five pice are folded into this paper and it is 
woven into a string which is used as the marriage garland. The 
boy’s father ties a lucky necldace round the girl’s neck and returns 
home. Then follows the grahasMnii, or propitiation of planets, 
which is performed at the boy’s house on the day pre-vious to the 
marriage, and at the girl’s house on the marriage day. Feasts are 
then given in the marriage booth both at the boy’s and the girl’s 
house, and they are made to look into a cup of glii knovra as telvan. 
Then some un-widowed women from the girl’s house go to a potter’s, 
and worshipping his wheel bring home four earthen pots, which 
ceremony is known as kimihliaMr'Cliakra-puja or the worship of 
the potter’s wheel. The bridegroom then starts in procession 
for the bride’s village. He halts in a temple of Maruti, where 
he is received by the bride’s party. He is seated on a low 
wooden stool and his feet are washed by a barber from the girl’s 
party, who also folds a turban on his head. The bride’s father 
presents him with articles of dress and other things and he is taken to 
his house. He is seated under the nuiJmrtatdli, auspicious arc of 
the marriage booth, the girl is seated in front of him, their 
hands are joined, the marriage garland is placed thereon, 
and the girl’s father pours water over them (the dMre ceremony) 
and worships the bridegroom. Then the garland is put round the neck 
pf the boy and the girl successively by an unwidowed woman, and is 
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allowed to remain, on the neck of the latter. On the second day the 
ends of the garments of the bride and bridegroom are tied into a knot, 
the marriage sacrifice is performed, and the bride and bridegroom 
walk five times round the fire. Next, Ganpati and Varuna are 
worshipped by the pair in the middle of a square of the four earthen 
pots brought from the potter’s, placed on four sides. This is known 
as chavari, which is followed by saptapadi, in whicli heaps are made 
of rmhusked rice mixed with betel-nuts, over each of which is placed 
one betel-nut. The pair worships the heap, and the bridegroom, 
seizing the great toe of the bride’s foot with his right hand, pushes 
aside the betel-nuts placed on the heaps. A dinner is then held, and 
presents are made by persons on both sides to the bride and 
bridegroom. 

On the 'third day a feast of rice and milk is given to the boy’s 
party by the girl’s father, and the boy returns to his house with his 
bride, which terminates the marriage. The essential portion consists 
in the tying of the knots of the garments at the time of performing 
the marriage sacrifice. 

The remarriage of widows is permitted. A widow cannot marry 
her father’s .sister’s or mother’s sister’s son or a member of her late 
husband’s section. She may marry her mother’s elder brother’s 
son. A widow remarriage can be celebrated on any dark night in the 
dark fortnight of a month, but the eighth day of that fortnight and 
the new-moon day are considered to be the best days. The widow 
and her new husband are seated side by side, red powder is applied 
to their foreheads, the hems of their garments are tied into a 
knot by a Brahman priest, and the widow’s lap is filled, and this 
completes the ceremony. The remarried pair are not then seen 
till the following morning. Should a bachelor desire to marry 'a 
widow he is first married to a shami bush. Divorce is allowed. 
The caste follow the Hindu law of inheritance. 

They belong to the Hindu religion. Some of them are followers 
of the Ramdas and Varkari sects. The special deities of their 
worship are Shiva and Ganpati. They worship all sminor gods, 
especially Bahiroba, who is supposed to be the deity of the betel- 
leaf gardens. Goats and fowls are offered to the minor gods, which 
are received by the temple ministrants, or in their absence by the 
offerers themselves. Tambolis worship all the plants and animals 
held sacred by the Hindus and observe all the Hindu holidays. 
They go on pilgrimages, chiefly to Pandharpur and Benares. They 
reverence the Musalmdn saints. When an epidemic breaks out, 
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goats and fowls are ofiered to the goddess supposed to preside over tbe 
disease. Tbeir priests are Brabmans. According to some accounts 
the death ceremonies are conducted by tbe caste elders. 

Tbe dead are generally burnt. Those who cannot aliord to Death 
burn bury their dead. Children who have not cut their teeth and 
unmarried persons up to twenty or twenty-two years old, must be 
buried. At burial the corpse is laid with head to the south. The 
bones and ashes of the burnt are consigned to water. The ordinary 
funeral rites are observed. For the propitiation of deceased ancestors, 
cooked food is ofiered to crows on the roof of the house on the anni- 
versary of the deceased and on the corresponding death day in the 
latter half otBhddrapad. For the propitiation of childless ancestors 
and of persons who have died a violent death, .such ceremonies are 
performed as their spirits request through mediums employed to 
ascertain their wishes. 

The main occupation of the caste is selling betel-leaves in retail. 

They also seU betel-nuts, cement, tobacco, and the .spices used in 
chewing betel leaves, such as cardamoms, cloves, and catechu ; and 
also cigarettes of the dpta (Bauhinia racemosa) and temburni 
(Diospyros melanosylon) leaves. They are not agriculturists. Some 
work as day labourers on fields and are paid either in cash or in com. 

They eat the flesh of goats, sheep, fowls, and fish, and drink 
liquor. 


LEsGAYAT TA3IB0LIS number 3G0 (1901), including males 
and 156 females. They are chiefly found in the district:. 

They are non-Panchamsali Lingajats entitled to the ashfamrm 
rites (see LIXGAYAT) of which they perform only one, that of 
tying the imaa round the childh neck after it is boim Thev have no 
endosramous divisions. 


They have the usual five g-j.ra?. sir., 
Ysishabha, and Skandha ; but these ^’f.ras do 
of inter-maniass as amonsrt the Brahmans, 
divisions of the easie are identic! with the sum 
surnames are. Todkar, Gade, Amhele, Fharad.^ 
Hagavane, Balave, Dhavane. Shhfde. Ead. 
Parande, Persons hearhm the same surname 
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sbe attains puberty, she becomes a Basavi, or prostitute. Polygamy 
is allowed and practised, but polyandry is unlmown. The ofier 
of marriage generally comes from the boy’s father. If the girl’s 
parents are poor the boy’s father has to pay them from Es. 50 to 
Ks. 100 for the marriage expenses. The day for the marriage is 
fixed by a Jangam who conducts the service. Their marriage god 
is the branch of a jdmbhul tree which they tie to the marriage 
hall along with a betel-nut folded in a piece of yellow cloth. The 
marriage ceremonies of the Lingayat Tdmbolis are partly 
Brahmanical, partly Lingayat, Their devah or marriage guardian 
consists of a conch-shell which is brought in procession from a 
Jangam who sits in a temple. The devah is installed amongst the 
household gods. The operative portion of the marriage service is 
the hanydddn, or handing over of the bride to the bridegroom. 

The remarriage of Avidows is permitted. It is celebrated on any 
dark night during the marriage season or in the month of Shrdvan. 
The widow and her new husband are made to Avorship Ganpati 
and Varuna by the Jangam ; red powder is applied to the widow’s 
forehead, her lap is filled, and the hems of the pair’s garments are 
tied into a knot, the last being the binding portion of the ceremony. 
A bachelor is not allow'ed to marry a widow. Divorce is allowed. 
A woman taken in adultery with a member of a lower caste is excom- 
municated. A divorced woman is allowed to remarry after the 
fashion of the widow remarriage ceremony. The caste follow the 
Hindu law of inheritance. 

Though Lingayats by religion, they worship all Hindu gods 
and goddesses and observe all the Hindu holidays. Some of them 
are followers of the Varkari sect. They go on pilgrimages, chiefly 
to the shrine of Shiva at Singnapur, and also to distant holy plates 
of Shiva, if means permit. They believe in witchcraft and spirits, 
and consult oracles, and although they believe that simple 
besmearing of the brow with ashes removes ceremonial impurity, 
they hold a mother impure for four days after a child-birth and the 
chief mourner for five days after a death. When a girl comes of 
age she is also considered unclean for five days. Their priests are 
Jangams. In their absence Brahmans of the Shaiva sect are also 
employed. 

The dead are buried. Their death ceremonies resemble those 
of other Lingayats. For the propitiation of deceased ancestors 
a Jangam is worshipped and presented with uncooked articles of 
food on every anniversary of the deceased, and castemen are feasted. 
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tlie cMef devahs being the peacock’s featber, the panchpalvi 
(leaves of five kinds of trees), the sun-flower, and the manjadvel 
(Ipomoea biloba). 

A member of the caste cannot marry his father’s sister’s or mother’s 
sister’s daughter. Ho may marry his mother’s brother’s daughter. 
A man may marry two sisters and two brothers may marry two sisters. 
Boys are generally married from twelve to tweniy, girls from seven 
to twelve. Polygamy is allowed and practised, but polyandry ia 
unknown. The offer of marriage comes from the boy’s father. The 
day for the marriage is fixed by a Brahman, who conducts the service. 
The principal ceremonies of marriage are : kanhu Idvane, or applying 
red powder to the girl’s forehead, and presenting her with articles of 
dress and ornaments ; Jialad, or appljing turmeric paste to the persons 
of the bride and the bridegroom ; the installation of the devah, which 
is done after the fashion of the Kunbis ; simant-pujan, or reception 
of the bridegroom in a temple of Maruti at the village boundajy ; 
lagna, in which a cloth is held between the bride and bridegroom, 
marriage verses are repeated and rice grains are thrown over the pair; 
kanyaddn, in which the girl’s father makes the gift of the girl to the 
boy by joining her hand with his ; Ujdhom, or the marriage sacrifice ; and 
saptapadi, or walking seven times round the sacrificial fire, in 
which the bride crushes under her right foot seven heaps of rice grains, 
the bridegroom touching the foot with his right hand, the last being 
the essential portion. On the second or third day after the marriage 
a ceremony known as phal-bharaiie is performed, in which a square 
of wheat grains is formed and the bride and bridegroom are seated over 
it. Next, one of the boy’s relations w^orships Ganpati and Varuna and 
applies red powder to the girl’s forehead, a lucky necklace is tied 
round her neck by the bridegroom, her lap is filled, and ornaments ^and 
articles of dress are presented to her. 

The remarriage of widows is permitted, jit can be celebrated on 
any dark night. The ceremony consists in seating the widow and her 
new husband side by side, applying red powder to the widow’s forehead, 
filling her lap, and tying into a knot the hems of the pair’s garments. 
A bachelor is not allowed to marry a widow. A husband can divorce 
a wife on the ground of her misconduct or incompatibility of temper. 
The divorce is effected by performing funeral rites in the name of the 
divorced woman. A woman divorced on account of disagreement can 
marry again after the fashion of the widow remarriage ceremony. 

The caste follow the Hindu law of inheritance and belong to the 
Hindu religion. Some of them are followers of the Varkari and 
Manbhav sects. They worship all the Brahmanic and village gods and 
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ofier blood sacrifices to the latter. Taks or images of deceased 
ancestors embossed on metal plates are installed amongst the house- 
hold gods. Musalman saints are reverenced. The caste observe all 
the ffindu holidays. Their priests are Deshasth Brahmans. 

The dead are either burnt or buried. The bones and ashes are 
consigned to water. On the tenth day after death rice balls are nies. 
ofiered to the deceased and crows are fed. On the eleventh day 
various kinds of gifts are made to Brahmans, and castemen are feasted. 

For the propitiation of the deceased ancestors paksha is performed 
every year in the latter half of the month of Bhddrapad and sJirdddha 
on the anniversaries of the deceased. 

The original occupation of the caste was ferrying boats across 
rivers. Improvements in communications have very greatly decreased 
the demand for their services. They are now mostly husbandmen and 
petty traders. Some hold land under the rayahodri system, while 
others are labourers and are paid either in cash or in kind. 

They eat the flesh of goats, sheep, fowls, and fish, and are said not 
to drink liquor. 

TARVADI. — sub-division of Mewada Brahmans. . 

TAYADE. — sub-division of Kolis. 

TELIS, i.e., oilmen, from td oil, numbering approximately 
90,160 (1901), including 45,486 males and 44,674 females, are 
found all over the Deccan and Konkan. They claim descent from 
Saturn or Shani. According to a tradition current in Sat^ra, Telis 
were created by Shiva to destroy the five demons Kardasur, Amba- 
dasur, Karalasur, Javasasur and Tilasur, who vrere troubling the 
world. The Telis crushed them in their mill and extracted oil from 
their bodies. It is to be noted in this tradition that the names of the 
five demons are the names of five kinds of seed from which oil is extract- 
ed by Telis^^\ The origin of the myth is therefore to be traced to the 
daily occupation of the caste. From their appearance, ceremonies and 
customs, and the survival of totemism in the form of devaks to be 
found amongst them, it seems that th^ are an occupational caste 
chiefly recruited from the Marathas, like many others. The greater 
number are still known as Maratha, Tilvan or Somvar Telis. 

Telis have fourteen endogamous divisions, which neither eat 
together nor intermarry. They are as follows : — sions. 

1. Ayar. 3. Gandhi. 

2. Bhute. 4. Gujar. 

(^) The five femds of seed are : — Kardtz = saSo— er, AtrJAda = the h'>"placi 
KctoIg = niger seed, Jatnis = linseed, and tU = sesanram. ^ 
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5. 

Kadu or Alcarmase (that 

10. 

Pardeshi. 


is, bastards). 

11. 

Eathod. 

6. 

Kanade. 

12. 

Shanvar or Saturday, i.e.. 

7. 

Kandhi. 


Bene Israel, 

S. 

Lad. 

13. 

Shukravari. , 

9. 

Pancham or Lingayat. 

14. 

Tilvan, Somvar or Maratha. 


Shanvdr or Saturday-keeping Telis are described under Bene 
Israel. 

The Telis of the Ratnagiri district have certain local groups, 
marriage outside the area of the group being prohibited. 

Of the above divisions, Tilvans, Somvars or Marathas are most 
numerous. They are called Somvar because they do not work on 
Monday {Somvar). The following particulars apply to them. 


The hds or exogamous divisions of the Tilvan or Maratha Telis 
are identical with surnames. The commonest surnames are as 


follows : — 



Amlc. 

Ghodke. 

Raj mane. 

Bedre. 

Hadke. 

Rane. 

Bhagvat. 

Karpe. 

Raut. 

Bhisc. 

Kasturc. 

Saijandar. 

Bhoj. 

Katekar. 

Shelar. 

Chavan. 

Kerulkar. 

Thorabre. 

Chichkar. 

Korde. 

Tilekar. 

Dalve. 

Lokhande. 

Ubale. 

Deshmane. 

Mahale. 

Vakchavade. 

Divkar. 

Mahadik. 

Yalmunjkar. ^ 

Dolse. 

hlangar. 

Vibhute. 

Gaikvad. 

Rahatc. 

Zagade. 

In the .southern 

part of the Ratnagiri 

district persons living 


in one village arc supposed to belong to one family .stock, and mar- 
riage between them is prolubited. The dcvah of the Telis of the 
Poona district consists of an iron bar pnhdr and the .stone oil mill 
or ffluhia. Tn Satara traces of every kid having once had a separate 
devak arc still noticeable. Instances of these are 

Xtimc of J:ul. Dcval:. 

1. Chavan ..Vdsanvel (Cocculus villosus). 

2. Vakchavade . . Do. 
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In tlie Sdtara district the ceremony is conducted by a Jangam in 
Lingdyat fashion. {See LIN6AYAT.) In other places in the Deccan 
the ordinary j)dl ceremony is followed. In the Ratndgiri district, 
before the marriage takes place a bundle of cloth containing a rupee, 
a cocoanut and a betelnut is sent to the widow’s deceased husband’s 
house, and a cocoanut and a cock are waved ofi her face to free her 
from molestation by her deceased husband’s spirit. The marriage 
is then performed, in which the widow wears a new robe and ornaments 
presented by her intended husband, and her brow is marked by red 
powder by another widow. A bachelor is not allowed to marry a 
widow except in the southern part of the Ratndgiri district, where 
he can do so after marrying a rui bush (Calotropis gigantea). 

Religion follow the Hindu law^ of inheritance and, except the Shanvdr 

division, belong to the Hindu religion. Their family deities are 
Bahiroba of Sondri in Ahmednagar, Devi of Tuljdpur in the Nizdm’s 
territory, Khandoba of Jejuri in Poona, Mahddev of Singndpur 
in Sdtdra, etc. Their priests arc the local Brdhmans. The dead 
are generally burnt, though in some places in the Ratndgiri district 
some bury their dead as enjoined by family usage. Except in the 
Sdtdra district w'here they have largely copied Lingdyat customs, 
the birth, death and marriage ceremonies and religious beliefs of 
Telis do not difier from those of Kunbis. 

Oooupa- The hereditary occupation of TeHs is to extract oil from cocoanut, 
Mrla or Niger seed, kardi (Carthamus tinctorious), ground-nuts, the 
fruit of the oilnut tree or undi (Calophyllum inophyllum), linseed, 
sesamum seed and the hogplum or amhada. Some are husbandmen, 
labourers, cartdrivers, messengers and oilcake sellers. 

I'ood. Telis eat flesh and drink liquor. In some places they eat food 

cooked by Mardtha Kunbis, who do not eat food cooked by Ofelis. 
In Ndsik, they are said to eat only at the hands of Brdhmans. 

TELUGU. — ^A synonym for Kdmdthi. 

TENGINA DIVAR. — A sub-division of Halepaiks. 

TENGINA MAKKALU.— A syndnym for Tengina Divar. 

Name and THAKARS, not recorded separately at the Census of 1901, and 

origin. perhaps confounded with Thdkurs, are found chiefly in the Ratndgiri 
district and the Sdvantvadi State. They are also known as Bdgde 
Thdkars, which suggests a cormection with the Bagdi caste of Kolha- 
pur, both being fishermen and weavers, occasionally repairing 
blankets. The main occupation of Thdkars is a kind of puppet 
show exhibition given at nights, especially before temples. During 


Oooupa 

tion. 
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the fair weather the)' wander from place to jdace as far as Kanara 
and Belganm with their shows and beg for alms. Tlie puppets they 
show arc generally made of U’ood and represent heroes from the 
Jlahabluirat and Eamdyan, the two great epics of the Hindus. 

Some, like Nandivillcs.. exhibit performing bullocks ; while others, 
like Gondhalis, sing ballads and dance to the accompaniment of 
drums. Some make and sell gangdimis, i.c., braids of false hair. 

During the rainy season they work as agricultural labourers. 

Thiikars have no endogamous di%nsions. They have several Divisious. 
surnames which are exogamous in some places, while in others 
marriages are prohibited between members having the same devak. 

The principal surnames are : — 


Atak. 

Pdchinge. 

Sdsnik. 

Gangdvane. 

Pdlve. 

Tdrapure. 

Garud. 

Pdngul. 

Tomre. 

Ghogare. 

Eaushing. 

Vdnkade. 

Ketkar. 

Easiil. 


Mardthc. 

Easulkutc. 



The devak^ discovered so. far are (1) the kalnmb (Anthocephalus 
cadumba), {2)imhar (Ficus glomerata), (3) sdvan (Bombax malabari- 
cum), (4) vad (Banyan), (5) sttrga kdntache i.e., the sunflower. 

The devaks are held in great reverence. JIarriage with a father’s 
sister’s or mother’s sister’s daughter is not allowed. In some 
places, marriage with a maternal uncle’s daughter is allowed. A 
man may marry his wife’s sister and two brothers may marry two 
sisters, hlarriage is infant as well as adult. If a girl commits sexual 
indiscretions with a casteman she is allowed to remain in the caste 
after the payment of a fine fixed by the caste 'panch. If the man 
involved belong to another caste, she is excomimmicated. Polygamy 
is permissible, but polyandry is unkmown. 

The offer of marriage comes from the boy’s father, who has to Marriage 
pay a bride-price up to Es. 50. The marriage ceremonies are in 
most respects similar to those of Marathds without the lioma or 
marriage sacrifice. The remarriage of widows is permitted. A widow 
cannot marry her father’s sister’s, mother’s sister’s or mother’s 
brother’s son, or a member of her deceased husband’s section. The 
widow remarriage ceremony is similar to that followed by Bhanddris. 

A bachelor desiring to marry a widow is first married to a branch 
of the rui bush. A husband can divorce a wife for adultery or 
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for any other serious offence. A man seeking divorce has to give 
a caste feast or pay annas eight or more according to his means, 
A woman divorced for any other cause except adulter)’' can marry 
again by the widow remarriage form. 

Thakars follow the Hindu law of inheritance and are Hindus by 
religion. They worship the ordinary Hindu gods and goddesses, 
observe the chief Hindu holidays and make pilgrimages to the sacred 
places of the Hindus. Their family deities are Kesharling, Bhavani. 
Rasaye, Khandoba, Sidoba, etc. In every household a cocoanut is 
installed in the name of the first ancestor of the familv and is called 
Talkhamba. It is worshipped daily and is renewed every year. The 
priests of Thakars are the local Brahmans. 

The dead are either burnt or buried according as means permit. 
The ordinary funeral rites are observed. The shrdddha and vxnMlmja 
are performed for the propitiation of the deceased ancestors. 

Thakars eat the flesh of goats, sheep, wild boars, fowls and fish 
and drink liquor. They do not eat food cooked by Sutars, Sonars, 
Farits, Nhavis, etc. They are looked down upon as a very low caste 
by JIarathas and Bhandaris, the chief cultivating castes of Ratnagiri 
and Savantvadi. 

THAKARDA. — A sub-division of Kolis. 

THAKKAR. — A synonym for Bhatia. 

THAKOR. — A s}Tionym for Ravat. 

THAKURS or Chiefs, numbering 122,019 (1901), including 
03,34:7 males and 58,672 females, are found principally in the 
Thana, Kolaba and Nasik districts. In Hasik the term Thakur is also 
applied to Brahmakshatri vTiters, and to a class of carpenters from 
Gujarat. There is another caste knovm as Thakurs, who are fohnd 
mainly in Satara and are closely connected with the !Maratha Bhats. 
This latter is a ver)' small community and will be described briefly 
at the end of this article. 

Thakurs are an early tribe living in or near forests, but always 
choosing a level spot for their hamlet. They hold aloof from other 
castes, and live by themselves. The term Thakur or Thakor is found 
among Rajput chiefs, and it is suppo.sed by .some on this account 
that the tribe contains a .'Strain of Rajput blood. This is supported by 
a copper plate inscription found in po.ssession of a Thakur at Igatpuri 

(1) Thakur or Thakor, Jihe the U-rms XaiJc, Gau(3a, and in a ^en-^e Rajjint, 
ff-f-m". fo i.c ft title, and to ha'ic- been applied in the paft to tribe'- of very diflerent 
origin. 
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ill Nasik from which it seems t.lmt. tlio word Thiikur has been used 
since A.D. 050. The Eajput. element in the tribe is said to be due 
to certain fugitives from Gujarat having taken refuge among them 
during tlie reign of ]\Iahmud Bcgacla (1459 — 1511). 

Tlulkurs are a small squat ncoiile, many of them, especially the Appear- 

I s X • ^ X. ^ ftiico circss 

women, disfigured by swollen bellies, most of them witli hard irregular 
features in some degrees redeemed by an honest kindly exprcs.sion. The ments. 
men wear a loin-cloth and occasionally a waist-cloth and a blanket 
and a ]iiecc of cloth tied round tlie head. On his upper arm a Tluilair 
often has one or more brass rings, and at his waist, hangs a small leather 
bag. toslaii, with t wo pouches containing betelnuts and leaves, tobacco, 
a small hollow bamboo called solcin, filled with cotton from the silk 
cotton tree, and a piece of flint getr and steel likha. Tlie women 
wear a robe very tightly wound round the waist so as to leave almost 
the whole leg bare. Tlie end of the robe is always tucked in at 
the waist and never drawn over the head. The only covering of 
the ujipor part of body is a very scanty bodice and a heavy necklace 
of several rounds of wliite and blue glass bends. 


The home tongue of Thakurs is Slardthi, spoken with a long Language, 
drawl. The names in common use among men are Bango, Bhadya, 

Budhya, Dhavlu, Goma, Hema, Jan, Kamb, ]\Iaidya, jMdngya, Nan, 

Padu, Posha. Sala'oo. Soma, and Vdlu ; and among women, Aliili, 

Bali. Dhani, Goini, Heini, Kanhi, Nagi, Nami. Piidi, Pali and 
Thani. 


Thakurs have two main endogamous divisions, Ka-Thakurs Endoga- 
and jMa-Thakurs, of which the origin is obscure. According to some, 
Ka-Thakurs is short for Koli-Thakurs and Ma-Thakurs for Maratha 
Thakurs. Others maintain that Ka stands for Kadu or bastard 
and j\Ia for Maratha. Against the probability of the former of these 
two exjilanations it is to be noted that the Vdrli Thdkurs who are 
found in some places are not known as Va-Thdkurs, but are called 
by the full name Vdrli-Tlidkurs. The Ma-Tbdkurs claim descent 
from the sun, and are the social superiors of the Ka-Thakurs, 

The two divisions neither eat together nor intermarry. 

Thdkurs had originally three surnames, each with a separate Exocra- 
clevaJ: as follows : — mous 

divisions. 

Surnnmo. Devak. 

Jadhav Gold, 


Nargude 


Sunflower. 


Pavar 


Sword-blade. 


E 110—33 
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These surnames were exogamous. In course of time new s umames 
were adopted by many families, all of which have the common devd& 
consisting of the twigs of the mango, umbar {Ficus glomerata), 
jdmhlml (Eugenia jambolana) and the teak (Tectona grandis). 

They have a number of exogamous divisions called kids, each 
consisting of a group of families bearing different surnames. Such 
groups are as follows : — 


Sotok. 

2, Solddr, 

3, Nirgude. 

Vdgh. 

Sidh. 

Mengdla. 

Pavar. 

Lachke. 

Sardi. 

Zugarya. 

Khoke. 

Hindola, 

Vdkh, 

Kdmdi. 

Kevdra. 

Bhurbade. 

Sdvat. 

Pingla. 

Lotya, 


Phasle. 

Thombra. 

Dhobi. 

5, Telam. 

6. Kera. 

Bhamgara, 

Agivla. 

Madya, 

Ughadya. 

Kavatya. 

Hindola. 

Savlya. 

Bhasmya, 

Zangya. 

Jddhav. 

Vara. 

Gira. 



Marriage mth a maternal uncle’s daughteris allowed, but not with 
a father’s sister’s or mother’s sister’s daughter. Marriage with a wife’s 
sister is allowed, and brothers are allowed to marry sisters. Marriage is 
generally adult, A curious custom prevails among the Thakurs. Some- 
times young women live with men as their wives without going through 
the marriage ceremony. Such couples are then married with full 
marriage rites at the time when their children are to be married, 
as otherwise such children are considered illegitimate. If an unmarried 
girl misbehaves herself with a casteman she is married to him if the 
caste rules permit, or to some other man. A girl accused of mis- 
conduct with a man of another caste is excommunicated. Polygamy 
is permissible, but polyandry is unknown. 

Among Thakurs the naidwife, who is of their own caste, stays 
for five days after a birth. On the fifth day the women 
of the house bring the midwife some red and scented powder, 
and she covers her hand with the red stuS mixed in water. She 
then slaps it against the wall, leaving the mark of her palm 
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and fingers thereon. Yehhand (orris-root) is then tied round the 
child’s neck, and the mother’s purification is over. On any suitable 
day the child’s father goes to a Brahman, tells him the day and houi 
of the child’s birth, and asks him for a name. The Brahman 
gives two, and the father coming home consults the members 
of the family and chooses one of the two names. No name feast 
is held and no horoscope is drawn up. Nor is it necessary or 
even usual for the husband’s people to give the girl a fresh name 
after marriage. 

The ofier of marriage comes from the boy’s father, who has to Marriage 
pay a dej or bride-price of Es. 16| and a quantity of rice grains and “onieg, 
peas to the girl’s father. The day for the marriage is fixed by a 
Brdhman priest, and the service is also conducted by him, or, in his 
absence, by a Thdkur priest known as Kamdi. After the offer of 
marriage or mdgni comes the supdri phadane or the ceremony of 
breaking betelnuts. This is attended by kinsmen on both sides and 
the headman of the tribe. A leading member of the party takes jive 
betelnuts and breaks them with the consent of the fathers of the 
boy and the girl. Ne^ the party is treated to liquor. A marriage 
contract cannot be broken after this ceremony has been performed. 

Three days before the marriage the marriage booth is erected, one 
post of which must be of the umbar (Ficus glomerata) tree. To 
this post are tied two cocoanuts and some rice grains, and 
below it are planted twigs of the trees representing the devak. 

The devak is worshipped with red and turmeric powder. Next the 
bride and bridegroom are rubbed with turmeric paste at their 
own houses. The bridegroom is then dressed in a white robe, 
a dagger or knife is put into his hand (with which he must not part 
tin* the end of the marriage), a hashing or marriage garland and a 
munddval or chaplet of mi (Calotropis gigantea) flowers are tied to 
his brow, and he is taken in procession to the girl’s house. The boy’s 
father first enters the marriage booth, and is welcomed by the girl’s 
father. Next, two married women known as approach the bride- 
groom at the entrance of the booth with two empty earthen pitchers on 
their heads. The bridegroom puts into each of the pitchers a betelnut 
and a pice and they retire. The mother of the bride then waves a 
lighted lamp roxmd his face and applies red and turmeric powder 
to his forehead. She receives a present of annas eight. Next, the 
bridegroom is led into the booth and seated on a pdta or stone slab. 

The bride stands opposite to him in a basket filled with rice husk. 

A curtain is held between them and their bashings are joined by 
a cotton thread. Marriage verses are recited by the priest, and 
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grains of rice are thrown over the heads of the pair by ■ the guests. 
■When the lucky moment arrives the curtain is removed and the cotton 
thread joining the bdshmgft of the pair is tied round the bride’s 
neck. The bride and bridegroom then exchange seats and the 
ceremony of hanydddn is performed, in the course of which the 
bride’s parents pour water over the hands of the bride and bridegroom 
(f//;drc)and present the latter with some cash and utensils. This is 
followed by tlie marriage sacrifice, and the bridal pair then wallc 
fire timas round the sacrificial fire. The ceremonies which follow 
are similar to those observed by Kunbis. The throwing of rice grains 
over the heads of the bride and bridegroom is considered to be the 
binding portion of the ceremony. 

The remarriage of widows is permitted. A. widow cannot marry 
her mother’s sister’s or mother’s brother’s son or a member of her 
deceased husband's family. She may man’v her father’s sister's son. 
The widow's intended husband presents her -with a new robe and 
bodice and ornaments. The widow puts these on, applies red powder 
to the bridegroom’s forehead, and waves a lighted lamp round his face, 
thus completing the ceremony. A bachelor desiring to marry a 
widow is first married to a rui bush (Calotropis gigantea). A nndow 
who has lost two husbands and marries a third, tramples to death 
a code with her foot while entering the house of the third husband. 
This is supposed to prevent the third husband dying a premature 
death, the misfortune ha\dng been accomplished in the death of 
the cock. Divorce is allowed. Divorced women may marry again 
by the widow remarriage form. Widows divorced for adultery are 
not allowed to remarry during the life-time of their husbands. 

Thakurs worship the leading Hindu gods, but the chief objects of 
their devotion areCheda, Vaghya, Bahiri, Bhavani, Supli, Khandeba, 
Kiinhoba, Vetal, and the spirits of several mountains in Mokhada and 
Jsasik. Images of these, embossed on silver plates, are kept by them 
in their houses. Tlieir chief holidays are Al:slia(riiiyd , Dasara, Divali 
and Shmya. 'Ihey have a strong faith in ghosts and are often possessed 
by Vaghya. Their pricst.s are men of their oum tribe, who are known 
as Kamdis. Of late many have taken to engaging Brahman priests 
for their ceremonies, who are not thereby degraded in the estimation 
of other Brahmans. 

Thiikurs bury their dead. The corpse is washed, rubbed with 
turmeric, and covered with a new cloth. On the way to the 
grave the bearers stop, the body i.s lowered and a co])per coin is 
laid under a .'^tone. At the burying ground the face cloth is rent 
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and some rice and a silver coin are dro])))e(l inl.o moiil/li, 
While the grave is being filled, the chiel'-moiirnc-r bi'ealcii an 
earthen pot over the grave, which is then covered witli bnuielicii 
of the thorny Jearvand (Carissa carandas). Ne,vl, day tionai 
Thakurs go and take the cojiper coin ’ from under the nUnui, 
and put it under anotlier stone, on which they generally pour nonie 
milk and lay some bread. Milk and bread are also laid at the he, ad 
and foot of the grave. On the twelfth day, a Hrahman hi e.illed, 
and, on performing the /lom sacrifice, is given a copper coin, 'rim 
chief-mourner lays down nine heap.s of meal, and then gathering 
them into one. throws it into a pond or river, 'J'hen live children 
are feasted. On the first of A-shmn food i", laid on the roof for tlm 
souls of the dead, and crov,> arc called to come and eat it. 


The main occupation of Thakurs hi hmAjundry, They v/o;k in 
the fields during the hot, rainy and eaily c-old v,'eathe/' titonifm. 
At other times they find .stray job-;, gathering f//ev/ood for 
sale and wild finits and root.s for their O'vn ^yiting. In the in'niy 
season most of them till upland field'-, varho:-, rai-;ing c/oir; of Wu’Jini 
and rice. They do not take the land on a regular lea -e, but 
occasionally sublet it from government tenan*';, to v-'/;on; t.hey pay 
a share of the produce, !'Io-t of their tillage h-, hy t.he ;/an'd 
and hoe. 


U'llh 
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THORIS a wandering tribe, numbering 328 (1901), • including 
205 males and 123 females, are found cbiefly in Pancb MahAls and Rewa 
Kdntba. Thirteen are recorded in Poona district. They are divided 
into Garasids and Makvdnds, who differ in no way except that inter- 
marriage is not allowed. Though apparently partly at least of Rajput 
descent, Thoris are one of the classes whose touch is held to pollute. 
Of the cause of their de^adation no tradition remains. They travel 
in bands of ten to fifteen, making small reed or sarMl huts where they 
halt and carrying the reed baskets and bedsteads on asses when they 
move. They form two bands, one settled in Kapadvanj who travel in 
Dholka, Kaira and the Panch Mahdls, the other, whose head-quarters 
are at Mdndva close to Chdndod on the Narbada, seldom pass beyond 
Rewa Kdntha limits. When at their head-quarters during the 
rains, their only work is the tending of goats, which they place in 
charge of Rabdris or shepherds when they start on their tour. 
In moving from place to place the well-to-do show much kindness 
to the poorer families, supplying them with asses ^o carry their kit. 
Their home tongue is a rough Gujardti and they understand 
Hindustdni. 

They do not marry their girls till they are old enough to live 
with their husbands. Before the wedding the father of the bridegroom 
pays thirty rupees to the bride’s father, five of which are given to the 
committee to be spent in liquor. On the marriage day a cloth 
booth or tent is raised in front of the house of the 
bride’s father. All marriage ceremonies are performed by a 
committee or fanch, not by a Brahman. The committee sit 
in the booth and in front of them two heaps of rice are piled. On 
one of these heaps is set a lighted lamp of ghi or clarified butter. 
The bride is carried in by her sister’s husband and seated on the 
open side of the tent facing the piles of rice. The bridegroom is 
carried in by his sister’s husband, who pays the bride’s maternal 
uncle a rupee and a half and is seated on the bride’s right. 
The bride and bridegroom stretch out their right hands, the 
bridegroom’s hand resting on the bride’s. Two members of the 
committee tie round the right wrists of the couple a string to which 
is fastened a wedding-nut or midhal, and wind cotton thread round 
the two wrists. A ball of cooked rice is dropped into the right hand 
of each of the couple, which they smell and throw behind 
them. The ceremony ends with the' bride giving the bride- 
groom cooked rice to eat. In the latter part of the 
day the father of the bride entertains the caste with cooked 
rice and gJii accompanied, in the case of the men, by a draught of 
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liquor. In the evening with singing the bride is taken to the bride- 
groom’s. She remains five days, returns for five days to her father, 
and after five days more is led with singing to her husband. The 
bride’s father presents the bride with a goat and a knife. Relations 
also give both bride and bridegroom many small presents in cash. 

A widow may marry her husband’s brother or, if there is no 
brother, one of his relations on the lather’s side. The only rite 
in connection with remarriage is that the castemen are given liquor 
and the castewomen molasses, and that the father of the bridegroom 
makes the bride a small money present as dowry. 

Bechra is the only deit}’’ worshipped by Thoris. They make a Religion, 
cloth shaped image of a woman, burn a ghi-ici lamp in front of 
the image, and call it Bechra Mata. On Dasara in October they 
sacrifice and eat a buffalo or a goat in Bcchra’s honour. When 
threatened with cholera, they also cat buffalo or goat’s flesh mixed 
with that of a fowl or of some other animal, but pork and beef are 
prohibited. 

Any one dying of small-pox or any one who dies without having Death 
ever had small-pox is buried. All others are burnt. On the third ccromo 
day after death, relations make millet balls mixed with ghi and 
molasses and throw them to dogs to cat. On the twelfth day after 
the death of a man and on the eleventh day after the death of a 
woman, the castemen are feasted on cooked rice and ghi. Children 
are feasted on the fifth day after the death of a child. 

The Thoris support themselves by making and selling bedsteads Oocupa- 
called hathrots or chatvas with frames of wood and mattresses 
of coarse tape. Their women sell or barter for grain plaited reed 
baskets. They used to carry salt. They neither labour nor beg. 

They sometimes earn a little by singing and playing on a lute. 

They are reputed to be cattle-lifters and pilferers. 

THORLEGHARCHE.— A synonym for Mahar. 

TIGALAS also known as Tilgar or Tilvai, numbering Name and 
1,144 (1901), including 451 males and 693 females, are found in 
Belgaum, Bijapur, Dharwar and Kanara. They are a branch of the 
Mysore Tigalas, who numbered 64,847 in Mysore at the Census of 
1901, and were found chiefly in the city and district of Bangalore. 

The resemblance to the parent caste is still close. The word Tigala 
is a synonym for the Tamil Raddi or Palli, the Mysore Tigalas 
being Palli emigrants from the Madras Presidency. The Tigalas of 
Bombay have now formed themselves into a separate caste. Both 
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the Pallis and Tigalas claim a Kshatriya origin, and are taking to 
wearing the sacred- thread ; but their hereditary occupation is 
agriculture. The Pallis of Madras form an important element in 
the local population. They numbered 2,554,316 at the Census of 
1901. The Tigalas of Bombay speak at home a corrupt Tamil 
lnio\vn as Ebbar indicative of their origin. They also wear the 
sacred thread, and bury their dead. They do not eat or marry 
with the parent^ stock, whom they call Hale or old Tigalas, They 
have no sub-divisions. 

Marriages are prohibited between descendants of a common 
ancestor. A member of the caste may marry his father’s sister’s or 
mother’s brother’s daughter. He cannot marry his mother’s sister’s 
daughter, A man may marry two sisters and two brothers may 
marry two sisters. Girls are married even after they come of age. 
Sexual license before marriage is not tolerated. If a girl is seduced 
by a casteman, he is compelled to marry the girl. If a girl commits 
sexual indiscretions with a member of another cast, she is excommuni- 
cated, Polygamy is allowed and practised, but polyandry is unknown.' 

The offer of marriage comes from the boy’s father, who has to 
pay a teru or bride-price to the girl’s father. The day for the 
marriage is fixed by a Karnatak Brahman who conducts the service. 
The marriage consists of the following ceremonies : — 

Hasaru Ville or the betrothal ceremony, in which castemen 
assemble at the girl’s father’s house, the girl is made to put on a 
robe and bodice presented by the boy’s father, -pamupdri and 
sugar are distributed, and the party are treated to a dinner. 

Devahdrya . — A man and wife bathe and go to a pond or well 
with two earthern jars containing milk and gJii. The contents 
of the jars are poured into the pond or well, and the jars are 
filled with water. Hext, three balls of earth are made and 
placed before the jars and worshipped. The couple then return 
home with the jars. On the threshold of the house, water is poured 
on the feet of the couple by a woman in the house, rice grains are 
thrown over the jars, and frankincense is burnt before them. The 
jars are then taken into the house and placed near the gods. The 
jar brought by the male is covered with a male garment, that brought 
by the female with a female garment. Next, the 'jars are 
worshipped wth offerings of a dish of sweets and a dish of flesh, 
and relations and friends are feasted. 

ArisUnaMrya or the turmeric ceremony:— A blanket is spread 
on the ground, rice grains are strewn over it, the girl is seated thereon. 
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and slie is rubbed with turmeric paste by unwidowed women. On 
this day or tbe day following tbe boy is taken in procession to tbe girl’s 
village and seated in a temple. He is received there by the girl’s 
father and taken to his house, where he and his party are treated to 
a dinner. The boy remains here till the end of the marriage ceremonies. 
On the next day the girl is again rubbed with turmeric paste, the 
marriage booth is erected, two Wnches of the Indian fig tree, which 
have first been placed in a tank, are brought and tied to the door 
of the booth and are worshipped. On the same day, a marriage 
coronet, which has been kept in the temple of the family god, is brought 
in procession, placed near the household gods, and worshipped. 

Suraginiru. — ^Five unwidowed women go to a pond or well, 
each taking a jar. Then, as described in the DevaMrya ceremony, 
they fill the jars with water and bring them home. Four of the jars 
are placed at four corners of a square, and one in the middle. The 
boy and his female relations are seated near the jar in the middle, 
the boy is made to touch a five-threaded string, and the string is 
passed round the four jars. Next, they are aU bathed with hot water, 
and come out of the string enclosure without touching it. The 
marriage coronet is then put on the boy’s head, and he is taken on 
a horse or a bullock to a neighbouring house. 

Hireoille. — ^The five women mentioned above bring from the 
boy’s father a robe, eleven plantains and two cocoanuts. The Suragi- 
niru ceremony is then performed on the girl, she is taken into the 
house, and a marriage coronet is fixed on her head. 

DMremuhuria. — The boy is then brought from the neighbour- 
ing house and seated on a cot in the marriage booth. The girl 
is brought and both are made to stand facing each other. Kanhans 
or n?arriage wristlets made of the string passed round the jars of the 
Suraginiru are tied rmmd the right wrists of the boy and the girl, 
a cloth is held between them, they are made to take mutual oaths 
of fidelity, and the cloth is removed. Next, the boy fastens a lucky 
necklace round the girl’s neck. Both the boy and the girl then take 
in their hands rice grains and a cocoanut. The girl’s maternal uncle 
then takes an earthen jar containing gld and milk, waUcs thrice 
round them, and at the end of each roimd pours the contents of the 
jar over the cocoanuts held by them. Next, the Brahman priest 
takes the cocoanuts from the boy and the girl, and the pair throw the 
rice grains over each other thrice. Kice grains are similarly thrown 
at them by the Brahman priest and the party assembled. Next, 
the hems of the pair's garments are knotted, they are made to utter 
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eacli other’s name, taken near the house gods, and the marriage coronets 
on their heads are removed. A feast to the party assembled ends 
the ceremony. On the following day the boy and girl are made to 
play certain games, and on the next day the boy returns to his house 
in procession with his bride. The binding portion of the marriage is 
the dhdremuhurta ceremony. 

The remarriage of widows is permitted. A widow cannot 
marry a relation of her deceased husband or her mother’s sister’s 
son. A widow remarriage always takes place at night on any day. 
Widows and remarried widows only attend the ceremony. The 
widow to be married is taken into a dark room, bangles are put on 
her wrists, a lucky necklace is tied round her neck, and she is made 
to put on a new robe and bodice. A light is then set in the room 
and the intended husband of the widow comes' in, leads her out, and 
takes her to his house, thus completing the ceremony. A bachelor 
is not allowed to marry a widow. A husband can divorce a wife on 
the ground of her unchastity. The divorce is efiected by tearing 
ofi the end of the woman’s robe and by removing the lucky necklace 
round her neck. A woman divorced on account of adultery with a 
casteman or a member of a higher caste, can marry again by the 
widow remarriage form. If the ofience is committed mth a member 
of a lower caste, she is put out of the caste. The Hindu law of 
inheritance is followed. 

Tigalas are Hindus of the Vaishnava sect. They chiefly worship 
Rama, Hanuman, Rangnath, and Bhairava. Their family goddess 
is Gurunathamma who has shrines in Mysore and Karkal in South 
Kanara. Dyamawa, Durgawa, Kariyawa, Marewa and other 
minor gods are also worshipped. Tigalas go on pilgrimage to 
Tirupati in Ashvin and to Udapi in Cliaitra. They observe qU the 
Hindu holidays. Offerings of goats are made to aU minor gods at 
the time of their fairs, and are eaten by the offerers themselves. 
Musahnan saints are venerated. When an epidemic breaks out, a 
jar filled with water and covered with leaves of the nim (Melia 
azadirachta) is worshipped. The religious teacher of the Tigalas is a 
Brahman Swami of Anegundi. They employ Brahmans to conduct 
their marriages. The widow remarriages are conducted by widows 
of the caste. 

The dead are either burnt or buried with head to the south. 
Persons who have worn miidras are biumt. The ashes of the burnt 
are collected on the fifth day and consigned to water. The corpse 
to be burnt is carried on a bier, that to be bmied, in a blanket. 
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Before it is lifted, it is dressed in old clothes, seated, nnd worshipped. 

AMien the jiarty roach the burial ground, the old clothes arc removed 
and it'is covered with a now piece of cloth, to one end of which is tied 
a pice. After the corjise is burnt or buried, the party bathe and 
return home, bringing with them the old clothes in which the corpse 
was dressed. The house of the deceased is cowdunged, and a jar 
filled with water and a light arc kept on the spot where the death 
took place. The party look at the light and dispense. The son 
of the deceased is made to wear the head-dress put. on the corpse’s 
head. A sweet- basil plant is jilantcd on the sjiot where tlic corpse 
was burnt or buried. Tliis plant- is wor.shijipcd on the fifth day 
after death with an offering of cooked food. Tlie mourning ends on 
the seventh day. when a jar filled with water is worshipped with 
oftcrings of dishes of sweets and flesh, and the caste is feasted. 

For the propitiation of the deceased ancestors, a jar filled with water 
is worshipped on the ncw-inoon day of lihadrapad and a man and 
wife of the caste arc feasted. They do not perform the shraddlm. 

The hereditary occupation of the caste is agriculture and Ocewpa- 
gardening. Some hold land under the liaynlvdri .system. Some arc 
tenants of superior holders. Some arc labourers and arc paid cither in 
cash or in kind. 

They cat the flesh of goats, sheep, hares, deer, fowl, and fush, Food, 
and drink liquor. 

TIKALE. — A .sub-division of Devangs. 

TILARI. — A sub-division of Lingayats. 

TILGAR.— A synonym for Tigala. 

TILOLE KUNBI. — A sub-division of Khundesh Kunbis. 

T?LORI KUNBI. — A sub-diNusion of Khundesh Kunbi.s. 

TILVAI. — A synonym for Tigala. 

TILVAN. — A sub-division of Telis. Giinigs and lilahars. 

TIMALIYAS are a small caste of smiths found in Surat. 

TINGARE. — A sub-division of Lohdrs. 

TIPRA. — A sub-division of Khalpiis. 

TIRALI. — A synonym for Tilari. 

TIRGARS, numbering 1,417 (1901), including 752 males and 665 Nnmoand 
females, are found in Ahmedabad. Kaira, Panch lilahdis, lilahi Kdntha, 

Pdlanpur and Eewa Kdntha. They take their name from Hr an 
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ancestors, sapindi is performed once before the year ends, and three, 
five or seven Garudas are feasted in the month of Kdrtik. The 
shrdddha is also said to be performed. 

The original occupation of the caste was making tirs or arrows. 
When the demand for arrows ceased, they took to working as field 
labourers. All of them now work on fields as day labourers and are 
paid in cash. 

They eat the flesh of goats, sheep, cows, buffaloes, domestic 
fowls, hare and fish and drink liquor. 

TIRGUL . — K sub-division of Brahmans. 

TIRMALA. — A sub-division of Dasas. 

Name and TIRMALIS or bullock showmen, also called Kashikapdis, number* 

origin. 2,126 (1901), including 1,079 males and 1,047 females, are found in 

Khandesh, with a few families in Ahmednagar, Nasik and Sholapur. 
They are a class of wandering beggars and petty dealers, of Telugu 
extraction. They speak Telugu at home and use Telugu names of 
males and females. They live in tents or Pals outside of villages. 

Divisions. They have no exogamous sub-divisions above families having 
the same surname. The commonest surnames are Gadu, Kadam, 
Kanere, Kanehkemodu, Mayakalla, Medur, Nandale, Patar, Rasoti, 
Sanku, Shebul, and Wasardi. They all belong to one gotra — Kashyape 
which is frequently adopted by those anxious to rise in the social scale. 

Marriage. Marriages are prohibited between persons having the same 
surname. Polygamy and widow remarriage are allowed and 
practised, but polyandry is unknown. Girls are generally married 
before they are ten and boys before they are twenty. Their marriages 
are generally performed in the month of Shrdvan, when all castemen 
return home from their tours. The couple are rubbed with turmeric 
two or three days before the marriage and udid pulse is worshipped 
as the marriage guardian or devah. The Brahman priest visits 
the booth and joins the hands of the couple, while musicians of 
their own caste play, and the pair are then husband and wife. 

Eeligion. They are Hindus of the Shaiva sect. Their family deities are. 
Ambabai, Chartalaji of Tuljiapur, Durga, Bhavani, and Balaji and 
Ganpati in Telangan. They also worship the local gods and goddesses 
and observe all the Hindu holidays. They believe in soothsa3dng, 
witchcraft and evil spirits, and make pilgrimages to Aland! and 
Dehu in Poona, and Pandharpur in Sholapur. Their priests are 
Telang Brahmans, but in their absence Deshasth Brahmans are also 
employed. 
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The dead are either burnt or buried. The body is laidDoath 
on the bier, and without a rest on the way is taken to the burning 
or burial ground b)’- four Icinsnien. At burial the body is at once 
laid in the grave, water is squeezed into its mouth and it is covered 
with earth. Crows and BrAhmans arc fed on the lOtli or 11th day 
after death, and caste-people arc feasted on the 13th or any day 
before the end of the fifth month. They remember the dead on 
their anniversary arid on the day in the MaMIaya Pakslia or all 
souls’ fortnight in dark BMdrapad corresponding to the death day. 

Their hereditary calling is begging from door to door. They Occupa- 
keep a bull decked with brass ornaments and bells and cover his 
back with a patched quilt of various colours. The driver dresses 
in a red turban and throws a scarf round his neck while a follower 
beats a drum or dhoIJci. They also sell sacred threads or jdnvas, 
holy riidrdkslia berries (Ela;ocarpus lanceolapus or ganitrus), 
whetstones, pieces of sandalwood, and sweet basil rosaries. They 
deal in sandalwood dolls and offer their wares in excliange cither 
for cash or clothes. The women darn secondhand clothes and mind 
the shop when the men are away. 

They cat flesh, except beef and pork, and drink liquor. Food. 

TIROLE. — A synonym for Tilole. 

TIWARl. — A B}’nonym for Tarvadi. 

TOGATI. — A sub-di^^sion of Devangs. 

TOKARPHODE.— A sub-division of Mangs. 

TOKRE. — A synonym for Dhor Koli. 

TOLAKIA. — A sub-division of Audich Brahmans. 

O 

TORI. — A sub-division of VAghris. 

TORKE NADOR . — K sub-division of Nadors. 

TOTIGAR. — A synonym for Hugar. 

TRAGADA. — A sub-division of Sonis. 

TRAVADI. — A synonym for Tarvadi. 

TRIGARTH. — A synonym for Tirgul. 

TRIP ALA. — A sub-division of Modh Brahmans. 

TRW ADI . — k synonym for TarvAdi. 

TRIVEDI. — A sub-division of Modh and Shrigaud Brahmans. 

TUDUG WADAR. — A synonym for Bhamta. 
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TUHLIA. — A sub-division of Kaikadis. 

TUMBEL. — A 8}Tionym for Turner. 

TUMER. — A sub-division of Charans, 

TURIS or Drummers, numbering 3,19.5 (1901), including 1,566 
males and 1,630 females, are found chiefly in Ahmedabad, Kaira, 
Kathiawar, Mahi Kantha, Palanpur and Rewa Kantha. Nearly 
half the number recorded in 1901 were resident in the Palanpur 
State. They take their name from the iiir, drum. According to 
their own story, the Turis are the descendants of a Bhat. In the 
reign of Siddharaja (A. D. 1100) a Dhed named Mahid offered 
himself as a sacrifice to stojr the leakage of the Sahasralingh lake 
in Patan. At that time Dhedas were forced to go bareheaded, to 
carry a spittoon hung round their necks, and to drag branches of the 
shami (Prosopis spicigera) tree to wipe out their footmarks. They 
were forbidden to rear cows and buffaloes or to worship the pipal 
tree or the basil plant. As a return for his self-sacrifice, Mahid 
begged Siddharaja to free his caste people from these degrading 
rules and to give them a priest and a bard. Siddhardja agreed. 

Another account is that Turis are descended from a Bhangia 
and a Musalmdn dancing girl. In appearance, house, dress and 
language Turis do not differ from Dhedas. In position they rank 
between Dhedas and Bhangias. Dhedas will not dine with Turis, 
and Turis will not dine with Bhangias. 

Boys and girls are married between seven and ten. Marriage 
between relations, whether on the father’s or the mother’s side, is 
forbidden. A Garuda or Dheda Brahman acts as a priest. Ganpati 
and a sJiami twig are worshipped, the pair pass four times round the 
central .s<^are, and the parents and relations of the bridegroom are 
feasted. At the bridegroom’s the bride and bridegroom worship tW 
goddess Umia, play a game of chance, and struggle for a rupee and 
a silver ring iu a jar of water. 

Widow marriage is allowed, the younger brother of the deceased 
husband having the first claim on the wife. 'Divorce is granted on the 
ground of adultery or of disagreement. A divorced woman receives 
nothing from her husband, lives at her father’s, and has no claim 
over her children. 

They are followers of the goddess Umia, whose shrine is at 
Unja, fifty-five miles north of Ahmedabad, and of the goddess Harshid, 
whose shrine is at Ujjain. To these shrines they go on pilgrimage. 
The goddess Umia is represented in every house by an iron trident. 
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Near the goddess they keep a lamp, and burn incense and offer a 
goat during the Navrdira or Nine Night Festival. They bow to tlie 
rising sun and to the full-moon. After building a new house the 
earth is propitiated by burying a goat. Their teacher is a Dheda 
saint at Dakor, who receives a yearly contribution of Ec. 1, and 
one day’s provisions from each house. Their chief holidays are 
Holi in February-March, Ndgpanchmi or the Cobra’s fifth in August, 
and the fifteenths and the seconds of every Hindu month. 

The dead are buried. The dead body is carried to the burial Denth 
ground on a bamboo bier with a cocoannt hanging from each of niel™° 
the four corners. Before laying the bod}’’ in the grave, the eyes, 
mouth, haudt and feet are bathed in cocoannt milk. On the third 
day a pot filled with water, a sweet ball, and a lamp fed with 
clarified butter, arc placed near the burial ground. Death ceremo- 
nies are performed for nine days and unmarried children are 
feasted on rice. On the tenth day the male relations shave their 
upper lip. 

Turis cultivate during the rains. In the fair season they wander Ocoupa 
about, playing the drum called tur, and reciting tales half prose 
half verse to the accompaniment of a guitar, saranji. Owing to the 
competition of the Eavalias, their income has, of late years, greatly 
decreased, and they are now a poor class. 

Turis eat the flesh of goats, sheej), fowls, deer, bears, hares, I’ood, 
and porcupines. They drink liquor and eat opiiun. 

TURKAR. — A sub-di^'ision of Lingayats. 

TWASHTA KASAR. — A synonym for Kasar. 

oUCHLIA. — A synonym for Bhamta. 

UDA. — A sub-dmsion of Kanbis. 

UDAMBAR. — A sub-division of Brahmans. 

UDLIA. — A sub-di’vision of Edvals. 

UKHARIA. — A sub-division of Dublas. 

UMMAD. — A sub-division of Vanias. 

UMRIA. — A sub-division of Dublas. 

UNDE. — ^A sub-di’vision of Malis. 

UNNIKANKAN. — ^A sub-di’vision of Kurubas. 

UPADHYA. — A sub-division of Jains. 
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Name and 
origin. 


Endoga- 

mous 

divisions. 


Exoga- 

mous 

divisions. 


UPPARS numbering 29,351 (1901), including 14,838 males and 
14,613 females, are found in the Belgaum, Bijapur, and Kanara 
districts. The occupation of the caste was formerly salt-making, the 
name Uppar being derived from uppu salt, Now they are chiefly 
stone-cutters, lime-makers, and masons. It is stated that the 
original home of the caste was Mysore, where they are found in large 
numbers (45,405 in 1901). Mr, Rice (Mysore I, 337) notices two 
divisions of Uppars : Karnataks who make salt, and Telugus who 
make bricks. Buchanan (Mysore I, 304) described the Telugu 
Uppdrs as mud wail builders, husbandmen, and carriers. They were 
Vaishnavas, worshipping Dharmaraja and the mothers or ShaUis. 
The caste tradition regarding their origin is that they were created 
by Shiva to make salt. 

The caste is split up into three endogamous divisions : Namada 
Uppar, Katani or Koli Uppar, and Lingayat Uppar, who neither eat 
together nor intermarry. The Namada Uppars wear the sacred 
thread and abstain from flesh ; the Katani Uppars form the main 
body of the caste ; while the Lingayat Uppars are those Uppars who 
have embraced Lingayatism and joined the followers of Basaveshwar*. 


The Uppars speak Kanarese. The names in common use among 
men are, Bhima, Hanma, Phakiri, Bala, Mhasti, Durga, Hormappa, 
and Manja ; and among women, Mari, Kaime, hlhasti, Durgi, 
Lakshmi, Marki and Nagu. 


The caste contains nine exogamous sub-divisions known as 
bedagus. These are named after the 3aine sons of one Namagopal, 
believed to be the common ancestor of the caste. Members of the 
same bedagu cannot intermarry. In Kanara they have the following 
balis, members of which cannot intermarry : — ^ 


1. Dyavana 

2. Ganga 

3. Hole 

4. Shetti 

5. Tolana 

6. Naga 

7. Ammana 


. Tortoise. 

. Gangavali River. 

. A tree (Terminalia arjuna), 
. A fish. 

. Wolf. 

. The Champa tree. 

. The goddess Amma, 


A member of the caste can marry his father’s sister’s or mother’s 
brother’s daughter. He cannot marry his mother’s sister’s daughter. 
A man may marry two sisters, and brothers may marry sisters. 


* For further information regarding Lingayat Uppars eee “ Lingayat”. 
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Girls are gcnerall)’' married before they attain puberty. Polygamy Marriage 
is allowed and practised, but polyandry is unknown. The offer of 
betrothal comes from the boy’s father, who has to pay a ieru or 
bride-price to the girl’s father. The day for the marriage is fixed 
by a Brdhman, who conducts the service. The marriage consists of 
the following ceremonies : — Hahd, or rubbing the boy and the girl 
with turmeric paste ; BevaMrija, in which a party of males and females 
goes in procession to a Pipri [Fims tsiela) tree or a Shami {Prosopis 
spicigera) bush, which is worshipped by five unwidowed women ; a 
bough is then cut off and brought home and tied to the chief post, 
known as Mlagamb, of the marriage booth ; Airdni, or bringing in 
procession seven earthen jars from a potter’s, filling them with water 
from a well, and worshipping them ; and Pdnigralian, in which the 
right hands of the boy and the girl arc joined and a lucky necklace 
is tied round the girl’s neck by the Brahman priest, this being the 
binding portion of the ceremony. On the fourth day after marriage 
the ceremony of Meraivanige takes place, when the boy and the girl 
are taken on a bullock’s back to a temple and thence to the 
bridegroom’s house. Amongst the Kanara Uppars, the marriage 
ceremony is conducted by a hudvant or headman of the caste, and 
the ceremony of dhdre, or pouring milk over the joined hands of 
the bride and the bridegroom, is performed. 

The re-marriage of widows is permitted. A widow can marry her 
father’s sister’s or mother’s brother’s son. She cannot marry her 
mother’s sister’s son or a member belonging to her late husband’s 
section. The ceremony takes place on a dark night. It consists in 
tying a lucky necklace round the widow’s neck, after which a dinner 
is given. A bachelor is not allowed to marry a widow. Divorce 
is allowed. The caste follow the Hindu law of inheritance. 

Uppars belong to the Hindu religion. The special deities of their Religion. ' 
worship are Yellamma, Hulideva, Hanuman, Venkatarama and 
Virabhadra. The SJiami {Prosopis spicigera), the Bel {Aegle marmelos) 
the Pipal, the sweet basil plant, and the cow are worshipped. They 
have great faith in soothsaying, witchcraft, ghosts, and the power of 
evil spirits. They observe almost all the Hindu holidays, and make 
pilgrimages to Gokarn, Pandharpur, Tuljapur, and Tirupati. Silver 
busts of deceased ancestors are made and installed amongst the 
household gods. When an epidemic breaks out, the goddess 
supposed to preside over the disease is propitiated with offerings of 
water, cooked food, goats, and fowls. Their priests are either 
Deshasth or Karnatak Brahmans. 
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Death The Namada Uppers burn their dead ; but children who have 

’ rdes™°' their teeth are buried. The Katani Uppers bury the dead, 

except those who have died of leprosy. At burial, the unmarried 
; dead are seated, the married are laid with head to the north. On the 

’ eleventh day after death, a feast is given to the caste people. For the 

propitiation of the deceased ancestors, their busts are worshipped 
with offerings of articles of dress on a day between the third day of 
VaisMkh and the ninth day of Ashvin. 

I ; Occupa- The original occupation of the caste was making salt. When 

salt-making became a Government monopoly, they took to masonry 
1 1 work, stone-cutting, and maldng shell-lime. Formerly they also 

I made images of Hindu gods and saints and sold them at considerable 

j profit. Some of them hold land under the rayatwdri system. A 

j I few hold watan lands as pdiils. They also work as day labourers 

! I and are paid either in cash or in kind. 

! Food. The Katani Uppars eat the flesh of goats, sheep, fowls, and fish, 

j . and drink liquor, 

! , UPPU NADOR. — A sub-division of Nddors. 

URAP AGRI. — A sub-division of Agris, 

I UR KAIKADI. — A sub-division of Kaikadis. 

' UR KORAVA. — ^A sub-division of Koravas. 

UR OD. — A sub-division of Ods, 

' UTEGAR. — A sub-division of Dhangars. 

I 

VADADRA. — A sub-divisin of Brahmans. 

VADAR. — A synonym for Od. 

VADARI. — A synonym for Bhamta. 

VADHIARA. — A sub-division of Rabaris. ‘ 

VADI. — A synonym for Lad Vanjari. 

VADIS, numbering 734 (1901), including 396 males and 338 
females, are found chiefly in Kathiawar, They are a wandering 
? • tribe of jugglers and snake-charmers. They also sell stone hand- 

mills, wiimowing fans and the straw pads on which the women 
balance their earthen pots. They allow widow marriage. 

VADNAGRA. — A sub-division of Nagar Brahmans, 

VADVAL. — A sub-division of Panchkalshis. 

VADVE. — ^A synonym for Sutar. 

, VAGHE.— Murli. 
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VAGHERS numbering 2,198 (3901), including 1,092 males and Namo nnd 
1,106 females, arc found clucfly in Okliamandal in the north-west of 
Kathiawar. They claim to be the earliest settlers in the peninsula, 
but have now spread along the south coast of the Gulf of Cutch, and 
arc found in Okliamandal and most of the coast villages and towns 
of Halar in the Navanagar State. There arc several \dllages 
entirely peopled by them, in which they hold giras lands granted to 
them by the Vadhel Chiefs of Arnaln near Dwarka. 

” The name Viighor is popularly derived from va without and glier 
smell, meaning a tiger who is devoid of the .sense of .smell. In time 
the term was applied to the Kala tribe, who were ns cruel and sangui- 
nary as tigers. Another fantastic legend is that the Vaghers were 
so called because they cooled the gods on a \'isit to hot Okliamandal 
by ghcr (or enclosing) of va (or wind), and thus refreshed them A 
third derivation is from vagh wearing apparel and ornaments and liar 
carrnng away, meaning robbers of costly clothes and ornaments, 
which is suggestive of the thieving propensities of the tribe, 

Vaghers arc a turbulent and warlike race, and for a long period 
caused great trouble by their piracie.s and dacoitics. They were 
reduced to order in 1SG7 by the combined British and Gaikwari 
forces. Even now they have retained predatory tendencies and arc 
under special political control. They claim to be Kshatriyas, and 
state that in the eleventh century Okliamandal was divided between 
the ^lerol andChavda Rajputs, who were treacherou.sly murdered by 
some Rathods, invited to settle their feuds. The Hcrols took refuge 
\vith the Vaghers and became merged in them. Later, Hemirji, a 
Vadhel prince of Cutch, married a Herol girl, and their issue, called 
Vaghers, took the title of ^Ijineks and became the nders of Dwarka 
^and Okhamandal. 

“ Another tradition is that the original inhabitants of Okliamandal 
were dmded into three tribes Kaba, 3Ioda and Kala. The Kabas 
were known in the days of Krishna as the savage people of 
Saurashtra. the modem Kathiawar, but the race is said to be now 
(A. D. 1900) extinct. The Modas also have disappeared. Traces 
of the Kalas are still to be found, and it is from tMs tribe that the 
present Vaghers are said to l>e descended. Kri.shna is believed to 

(1) Compiled from the Bombav Gazetteer, Vol. IX, and mat'‘riaL= bv 

Mr. K. G. Pandit. *■' ' ' 

2) Bombay Gazetteer, Vol. VIII, p, 5S7. 
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have subjugated Okbamandal after a struggle with the Kdlds 
. It seems most probable that Vaghers wore in origin Kolis, and contain 
an admixture of degraded Rajputs. 

Vdghers have two main divisions, Hindus and Musalmans. 
Hindu Vaghers do not eat food cooked by Musalmdn Vaghers, but give 
their daughters in marriage to the latter if they can pay for them. 
Marriages, however, do not take place between the Musalman Vdghers 
on the southern coast of Gutch and the sea-coast villages in the 
Haldr Division of Kdthidwdr. The two divisions arc described 
below separately ; — 

HINDU VAGHERS have several SMhhds or oxogamous sections 
resembling Rajput clan names. The chief of them are — 

Bathad. Bhagya. Gigla, Jagatia. Ker. Solanld. 

Bathia. Chdmadia, Hathal. Kala. Malcwaua, Vagha, 

Bhagdd. Gdl. Jada. Karja. Mdnek. 

' Marriage with a father's sister’s and mother’s brother’s daughter 
is allowed. Marriage \vith two sisters is allowed and brothers are 
allowed to marry sisters. Girls are generally married between 
thirteen and eighteen, and boys between eighteen and twenty-five. 
The remarriage of widows is permitted. Except in the family of 
the headman of the tribe (the Mdnek family) dervalun or marriage 
with the deceased husband’s younger brother is permitted but is not 
very common, though where a widow remarries outside her late 
husband’s family, she has to recompense her brother-in-law for his 
loss of the bride due to him. Divorce is allowed. 

The marriage ceremonies of Vaghers are of the standard type 
obtaining in Gujarat, the essential and binding portion being the 
pkera pharvun or the bridal pair’s walking four times round thf 
sacrificial fire. 

Vdghers follow the Hindu law of inheritance, and are followers 
mostly of Shiva, though in and near Dwdrka they hold Vishnu and 
Ranchhodji in great reverence. Some among them are followers of 
Ramde Pir. Their family deities are Ashpura, Vachhdo, Moha- 
maya, Khodyar, Kalika, Vijwasan, Bela and Balvi. All Vdghers go 
to Dwdrka on the BJiim Agiaras holiday, the eleventh of the bright 
half of Jeth, when they bathe in the Gomtiand worship Ranchhodji. 
Their priests are Rajgor Brahmans, but their religious ceremonies 
are mostly conducted by the Vaida sub-division of Gugli Brahmans. 


(1) Bombay Gazetteer, Vol VIII, p. 587, 
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The dead are generally burnt. Infants and children up to six 
years old and persons dying of small-pox and leprosy are buried 
with head to the north. The ashes of the burnt are thrown into the 
sea at Dwarka or Beyt. The unbumt bones are thrown into the 
river Gomti. On the eleventh day after death an image of the 
vsed is made of wheat flour and worshipped on a river bank, 
•g the first year, each month, alms are given to a Brahman with 
h present of annas four. Propitiative ceremonies for the 
ased are performed every year on the ninth day of the dark 
of BJiddrapad. 

Yaghers, who appear to have been originall}’^ fishers, have indulgeri 
Y in piracy in the past: they are now landholders, fishermen 
sailors. The Okhamandal Yaghers still hold their girds lands, 
he soil is poor, and from AJ). 1860 they pay a tax of one 
a family to the Gaikwar. Some are labourers and a fev,' are 
- patels. 


Yaghers eat food cooked by Eharvas, Kumbhars, Eabaiis, 
harvads, Ghedia Kolis and Khavasas, Piajputs, 3Iers- Yalands, 
Charans and Kathis eat food cooked by Yaghers. 


3IUSAL3IAN' YAGBPiES include the Bellas, ilalias, and Yavani^g, 
i also the Bhadelas. They hare suchsumames as Chimadia. Charda, 
DaL Jam, Manek and Subani, which indicate their Hindu oiigic. 
They are Sunnis by religion and follow the general hlusalman carstoms. 
They are hardy long voyage sailors and sail to Calcutta, Ceyiem, 
Karachi, lladras, the Halabar Coast, 2‘Iaskat, the Persian Gulf and 
Zanzibar, also to south-east African ports. They go in their oun 
vessels commanded bv Yagher captains or ndJdyudds. 
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sprung from the Sansyas or Sansis, a well known race of plunderers 
in the Punjab and other countries, Sansis say they were Eajputs 
but they have degenerated to a very low social position. The 
progenitor of the Sansi family was Sans Mull, from whom sprang 
the Bagris, Budhuks, Gidias, Haburias, Kichacks, Kunjars, Moghias, 
and others, their clan names varying with the country they 
inhabited. The children of Mullania, the younger brother of Sans 
Mull, are the Beriabs, Kolhatis and Dorns, who arc also variously 
named according to the territory, in which they mostly reside. As 
the Sansi tribe multiplied and their means of subsistence dimin- 
ished, they migrated and divided into clans which were variously 
called, but those who stayed in Marwar obtained the name Bagoras 
or Bagris. Wiether they were so called from the country of Bagar, 
which they chiefly occupied before their dispersion, or whether that 
country obtained its name from them is not clear. Their name, which 
seems to connect them with the vagads or sand-hills of the North 
Rajputana desert, and their cringing gipsy -like ways suggest both 
their descent from some tribe of flats and their origin from some 
invading Scythians or northern conquerors, who, on the defeat of 
their masters by Hindu kings, mingled with Bhils, Kolis and other 
low tribes and sank to a degraded position. Though the A’^ariety in 
features is very great, a resemblance is often traceable to a Negrito- 
Mongolian type. Both among men and Avomen the high cheek 
bones and narrow eyes are often observable, combined Avith thick 
lips, massive jaAvs and flat noses. The black hair, though not 
woolly, is mostly Avavy. Vaghris are superior to Dhedas but inferior 
to Kolis. In appearance and occupation they seem associated with 
the fowlers and bird-catchers knoAvn as Pardhis or Phanse-Pardhis. 
According to their oAvn account they are Chohan Rajputs whom Vihat 
claimed as her own and made Vaghris. Their surnames do not fa Amur 
a separate tribal origin. The names Brahman, Ghavan, Charan, 
Koli, Kumbhar, Pinjaro and Vanio suggest a mixed people, descend- 
ants of men of higher classes, who, either in times of famine, or from 
a passion for a girl of the tribe, or for some breach of caste rule, sank 
to be Vaghris. It is at the same time more likely that Vaghris took 
these higher class names because they formerly held service under 
Rajput and other high class families. That the Vaghri community - 
contains an element of higher caste outsiders seems beyond doubt. 

Vaghris are divided into Chunarias or lime-burners, Avho are 
also cultivators and fowlers, Datanias Avho sell twig tooth brushes, 
Vedns who grow and sell the aria, a species of gourd, and live in cities, 
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Patanejis who trade in wood and bamboos and sell chickens. Salats 
who work in stone, Mori, Bagania, Kakodia, Bamcha and Pomla, all 
endogamous divisions. They are also sub-divided into Talabda, Por- 
nala, Marwari, Kdnkoria, S^rania, Badia, Dhandari, Tori, Chawta, 
Chunara and others. The Talabdds and Pornalas neither eat nor 
drink with other divisions. The other divisions are of a lower grade 
and eat and drink together but do not intermarry. The Talabdas 
marry only among themselves. In Vankaner, there are two mam 
divisions of Vdghris, one of which is again sub-divided into forty-four 
sections, e.g., Sorankhia, Charolia,Kedval, Shrikani, Lohia, Kuthia, 
Vaghelia, Bhesjalia, and others. All these were originally Rajput 
Garasias but degenerated afterwards. None of these intermarr)^ 

The second main division is that of the Vedvas, who are mostly found 
in Marwar. These two main divisions neither eat nor drink together 
nor intermarry. In the Panch Mahals there are many sub-divisions, 
the chief among them being Phatia, Kankodia, Chuvalia, Dandachor, 
Dhandaria, Vahola, Mdrwari, Verula, Ddtania, Vedna, Chunaria and 
Vasia. Their surnames are Vaghela, Parmar, Solanki, Chohdn, 
Rathod, Sodha, Dangerathia, Vehuna, Maknigia, Kochdia, Baralia, 

Keplia, Jotania, Kanjia. In Surat, their sub-divisions are Ughad- 
pagia, Metrai, Khobldvdla and Buchia. In Dhanduka, there are 
three divisions of Vdghris, Lakadias or wood cutters, Vedarias or 
graziers, and Gdmadids or villagers. The habits of some of the 
Vdghris are settled. According to some, Vdghris admit high caste 
men into their caste by receiving a dinner from the convert. 

Marriage with a maternal uncle’s daughter, father’s sister’s Marriago 
daughter,' and mother’s sister’s daughter is not allowed. Some 
Vdghris marrying their daughters in a particular village take 
objection to marrying their sons with the girls of that ^ullage. A 
man can marry his wife’s sister during the wife’s life-time or after 
her death and two brothers may marry two sisters. Boys and girls 
are married after they are twelve years old. If a girl commits 
sexual indiscretions with a man of her caste or with a man of a supe- 
rior caste before marriage, the girl is fined up to twenty rupees. But 
if she has cohabited with a man of a lower caste, she is turned out of 
her caste. A girl guilty of bad conduct is sometimes tried by ordeal, 
i.e., her hand is dipped in boiling oil, or she is made to hold a burning 
charcoal. Polygamy is permitted, but polyandry is unknown. 

The oft’er of marriage either comes from the bride’s or bride- Jlarriagp 
groom’s father. Twenty rupees are given to the bride’s father 
together with a set of clothes for the bride. A Brahman priest ' 

H 116 — 
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fixes tlie date of marriage and citlier ho or a casieman, who acts as a 
priest, conducts the service of marriage. At the time of the betrothal 
the bridegroom and his parents come to the bride’s house, where 
dinner is served, after which they go back. A few days before the 
marriage, a booth is erected before the houses of the bride and 
bridegroom. The boy is asked to dine at the girl’s house, and when 
he is approaching the house a light is waved round his liead. He 
is then taken to the marriage altar or chmiri, a raised clay platform 
about five inches thick and about two feet square. On the platform 
arc placed betelnuts and eight coppers. A Brahman priest officiates 
in some cases, while in others one of themselves acts as a priest. The 
bride and bridegroom are made to bow to Ganesh, arid afterwards, 
when their clothes are tied together, they take four turns round 
the chauri and sit on a quilt, A fire sacrifice or Jiom is performed, 
and a member of their caste joins the hands of the bride and bride- 
groom. A dinner is given to the caste in honour of the occasion. 

Among Vaghris of the Panch Mahdls, the family goddess is first 
installed in the house before and during the marriage. No Brdhman 
priest officiates at the marriage. The younger brothers of the bride 
and bridegroom are marked with vermilion. Marriage wristlets of 
the midhal (Vangueria spinosa) nut are tied round the wrists of both 
the bride and bridegroom, and the skirts of their garments knotted 
together. They are made to bow before the goddess, and their 
hands are joined together. The wristlets as well as the knots are 
untied by the men who first tied them, and they are rewarded in 
cash or land by the parents of the bride and bridegroom. The bride 
and bridegroom are then fed with Jeansdr, that is, wheat-flour mixed 
with clarified butter and sugar, and the marriage is complete. 

Widow marriage is allowed. A widow is allowed to martf the 
younger brother of her deceased husband or any other member of his 
family. A widow remarriage is celebrated on Sunday, Tuesday or 
Thursday. The new husband of a widow gives her a pair of saris. 
The widow puts these on, and they both sit near each other. A 
saucer containing a lighted lamp and molasses is placed near them. 
Then the hands of the widow and the bridegroom are filled with 
grains of rice five times, and their brows are marked with red powder. 
A cotton thread is passed round them, they are fed with molasses, 
and they are husband and wife. The widow’s new husband pays to 
her father from twelve to twenty rupees, and if he be a bachelor the 
sum exceeds this amount by one to five rupees. 
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Divorce is allowed, and is eft'oeted with the consent and in the 
presence of the licadmnn of the caste, in cases of incompatibility of 
1/cmpcr or wiion a Imsband or his wife is siifTcring from some incurable 
disease. The act of divorce consists in tearing a piece of cloth from 
the husband’s and wife’s garments. Tlic wife, in addition to this, 
lakes off the bangles from her right arm and gives them to her 
husband. A deed of divorce is then passed on a stamped jjaper. A 
woman divorced for adultery with a man of her caste or with a man 
of a liighor caste is allowed to remain in her caste on ])aying a ffnc 
of live ru])ccs. But when she has committed adultery with a man 
of a lower caste, slic is turned out of her caste. 

Vaghris follow the Hindu law of inheritance and believe in 
spirits and lucky and unlucky days and omens. In thcPanch Mahals 
many of tliem arc called spirit-slayers. They believe that all diseases 
are caused by spirit-possession. The Bhuvas arc the only Vaghris 
into whose bodies Vihatmata, enters. Except these Bhuvas, men 
of the Vaghri caste arc seldom possessed. Ajnong the women, eases of 
possession arc not uncommon. They believe that their daMo or 
hourglass- shaped driun has power to force the possessing spirit to 
give its name and state on what terms it will leave the possessed. 

Vdghris are Hindus by religion and worship gods and goddesses, Religion, 
chief amongst whom are Dagaiya, Hanumdn, Kalika, Khodair, 
Mallard] Meladi, Thdkor, Varbhani, Hadki, Sdmal, Vishotri, Shakti, 

Rupni and Vihdt ; they also worship planets and elements. Some of 
them are followers of the Bijpanthi sect. They make sacrifices of 
animals for the propitiation of the goddesses on Sundays and Tuesdays. 

The worshippers of goddess Vishotri make an offering of a calf, while 
those of Sdmal Mdta make an offering of a goat. Occasionally an 
offering of 1^ seers of suMi (wheat flour) mixed vdth sugar and glii 
is made for the propitiation of their dead ancestors in the month of 
Chaitra (March-April). They go on pilgrimages to Benaras, Dwdrka, 

Girndr, etc. Their principal holidays are Holi in Fdlgun (March-April) 
fullmoon, GoJial Ashtami or Krishna’s birth-night, the dark eighth of 
Shrdvan (August-September), Navardtra, the Plata’s nine nights, the 
Divdli or lamp feast in October-November and Amli Agidras in 
March-April. On the Gokal Ashtami day in August-September they 
make a clay Krishna. The women sing and dance before him, and 
next morning throw him into the sea. On Navardtra or Mata’s nine 
nights they fast, and some of them keep images of the goddess in their 
huts. On the Amhli Agidras day they eat uncooked food and plant a 
tamarind tree in front of their house and worship it with red powder, 
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flowers, frankincense, etc. They have religious preceptors of their 
own. They need no Brahman priests for betrothals, marriages or 
deaths, but sometimoB give small presents of a copper or two 
to a Brahman if he visits their houses and makes a chdndh or red 
powder mark on the forehead. The gor of the Vaghris is an 
Audich Brahman. The Bhuvas or priest-mediums play an important 
part in many Vdghri ceremonies. A Bhuva is a male child born 
after the mother -has made a. vow that, should Vihdt grant her a son, 
she will devote him to Vihdt’s service. No Bhuva may cut or shave 
his hair on pain of a fine of ten rupees, and no Bhuva may oat carrion 
or food cooked by a Musalmdn. 

Vaghris pride themselve.s on the chastity of their Avomon. 
When a family returns home after a money-making tour to Bombay 
or some other city, the Avomcn are taken before Vihat, and Avith the 
Avomen is brought a buffalo or a sheep, Avhich is tethered in front of 
Vihat’s shrine. They must confess all, even their slightest short- 
comings. “ Tavo weeks ago when begging in Pdrsi Bazar Street a 
drunken sailor caught me by the liand. Another day a Miya or 
Musalmdn ogled me, and forgive me, Devi, my looks encouraged him.” 
If the Devi is satisfied the sheep or buffalo shivers. The Bhuvas cut 
off its head and after offering a few tit-bits in the goddess’ fire the tribe 
holds a feast on its flesh. If the woman fails to make a clean breast 
of her shortcomings, Vihdt refuses her offerings, and, in her Avrath, 
sickens or slays some member of the family. If a Vdghri woman’s 
chastity is suspected, her husband asks a Bhuva to attend at Vihat’s 
shrine. He brings his wife along with a buffalo and sheep before the 
Mother. The sheep and the buffalo are tethered in front of the 
shrine. The husband asks the woman swear to tell the truth. The 
woman swears her innocence. The Bhuva addresses the Mother : 
“ Mother, if this Avoman has committed no sin, be pleased to take the 
sheep.” If the trembling of acceptance seizes the sheep the woman’s 
innocence is half established. The Bhuva again turns to the Mother 
and says : “ If this Avoman is guiltless be pleased to take this buffalo.” 
If the buffalo trembles and falls, the woman is guiltless ; and the 
Bhuvas attack the buffalo and sheep Avith their swords and slay 

them. Another ordeal is for the suspected woman to spread a cloth 

in front of the Mother. On this cloth the woman drops a handful 
of grain, generally wheat. The woman says either odd or even. If for 
eighteen continuous times the woman is right she is innocent. 
When in the first form of ordeal the victim is not accepted, or if 
in the second form the woman’s choice proves wrong, the Bhuvas 
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sit iu judgment and fine tlie suspected woman, who has to suffer 
alone. The woman lives with her husband as if nothing had happened, 
only a little lowered in the estimation of her neighbours. 

Generally Vdghris bury the dead, burning being too expensive. Death 
Those who have visited Benares or some such holy place are occa- 
sionally burnt, and the ashes and bones of the dead are thrown into a 
river or are sent to a holy place for immersion. While burying, the 
head of the dead is turned towards the north. On the occasion of 
the death of a grown up member of a family a caste-dinner, consisting 
of rice, mug and ghi, is given, and about a hundred rupees spent. 

In the Panch Mahals the mourners bury the dead, then bathe, and 
return home. They eat nim or Indian lilac leaves, and wash their 
mouth with water and are considered pure. The son-in-law of the 
deceased brings cooked juvar from his house and feeds the mourners 
with it. On the third day the chief mourner shaves his face clean 
and bathes and takes a ball of wheat from the house of the deceased 
and places it on the spot under which the body is buried. On the 
twelfth or some other day a caste feast is given if the means of the 
deceased permit. At Gogha on the twelfth day cooked rice, pulse 
and oil are ^ven to the sister's son and to dogs. In Cutch every 
year or every alternate year a Brahman priest is called, a new sacred 
thread is put on, a sacred fire is kindled, and the tail of a cow is 
bathed in water. 

Yaghris earn their livelihood by various means. They go to Occnpa 
work in the fields when there is work to be had. At other times they 
tend mahuda (Bassia latifolia) and raydn (Mimusops hezandra) trees. 

They pay a lump sum to the owner of the trees, and sell the produce. 

They grow vegetable and fruit for sale. They generally keep fow'ls 
and sell eggs, catch birds, and go as sMMris or himters. At other 
seasons they move from village to village, repair grind stones, rear 
sheep, goats and cattle and sell them. Some are labourers. The 
Yaghris of Nadiad earn their livelihood by paiuting. Some keep 
pack bullocks and work as carriers. They closely imitate the call 
and voice of game and wild animals : they catch birds and make 
Hindus pay for letting them go. They supply the twigs used in the 
tooth-deaning and they fish in rivers. They chiefly depend on 
begging. They beg also under the disguise of Jogis or astrologers. 

They traSc in green parrots which they buy from Bhils and sell 
for profit. They have a bad reputation for stealing. A few Yaghris 
are said to have benefited in Ahmedabad by the introduction of 
steam factories, and s few have laid out their monev in ornaments 
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and in building bouses. They trade in young bullocks’, which they 
take in droves to. all parts of Gujardt, from Sirohi in Rajputana to 
Bulsar, and sell to cultivators, giving their customers a year’s credit 

Excepting the cow and jackal, they eat all animals, including 
the pig. They do not eat carrion nor, as they say, other than Hindu 
food. Their favourite food is the flesh of the iguana or gho and sandha, 
a reptile of the lizard species but darker and faster, living in the 
sand. They eat the leavings of other people and drink liquor. 
They do not eat at the hands of lower castes such as Mochis, 
Bhangis, etc., or of Musalmans. 

VAGMUDI VAIDU. — A sub-division of Dddhichevala Vidus. 

VAHIVANCHA. — ^A sub-division of Bhats. 

VAIBASE . — A sub-division of Kaikadis. 

VAIDESHI. — A sub-division of Nhavis. 


Name and 
origin. 


Rndoga- 

mous 

dhisions. 


VAIDUS, or sellers of drugs, from vaid a drug, numbering 
1,103 (1901), including 586 males and 517 females, are mendicant 
physicians and beggars. .They are an interesting instance of a caste 
recruited from numerous other castes, such as Bhois, Dhangars, 
Kolis, Malis, and Phul-malis. Probably the census figures are 
inaccurate as many would have returned themselves by their 
original caste-name. Nearly half were recorded in the Poona district, 
and the rest almost entirely in the Khandesh, Nasik and Ahmednagar 
districts. They allege that they originally came from Hyderabad 
territory, and this seems probable from the fact that they still 
worship as spiritual teacher a Dhangar of Kudermatti near Hyder- 
abad. and their god is Venkoba of Tirupati. It would appear 
that the bulk of the caste were originally Dhangars, and that a new 
element has been introduced since they came to the west Deccan 
by recruitment from Marathi-spealdng bastes. Many Vaidusr still 
s))eak Telugu at home. 

Vaidus consist of three main endogamous divisions, namely 
Jholiivdlds or bagmen, Dddhichewdlds or bearded men, and Chatai- 
wdlds or mat-weavers. Among the Dadhichewalas are the follow- 
ing divisions which eat together but will not intermarry ; — 

(1) Bhoi . (6) Mirju-mali.* 

(2) Dhangar (7) Phul-mdli. 

(3) Khutekar. (8) Rdval. 

(4) Koli. (9) Vagmundi. 

(5) Mdli. (10) Zinga. , 


I’robably named after the Mirya hill near Ratnagiri, famous for its -herbs — 
JJombay Gazetteer, Vol. XVI, p. G5. 
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Dadhichewald Vaidus wear the beard. The other two divisions 
do riot allow the beard to grow. Vaidus are known as Gols, Gandgirs, . 
and Pandits in Miraj, Dharwdr, and Sirsi respectively. 

All di\nsions of the Vaidus wander all over the Deccan and 
Konkan throughout the year, selling drugs and begging alms. They 
generally camp outside of towns and villages in cloth tents or pals 
which they carry with them on donkeys. They pretend to cure 
any disease from a simple cough or headache to hopeless dropsy 
or consumption. They also bleed both by cupping and by apply- 
ing leeches. Besides drugs they also use mineral medicines and 
poisons. On halting at a village or town the men and women 
walk through the streets and lanes with one or two ochre-coloured 
cloth bags hung across their shoulders tied to both ends or to 
one end of a stick. These bags contain drugs, the skms of lizards, 
porcupine-quills, tiger claws, bear’s hair and teeth, foxes’ heads, 
and deadly poisons. As they move along they shout Naiijmraksha 
Vaid (pulse-feeling doctor), Mandtir Vaid (medicine selling doctor), 

Garmi Vaid (heat-cuiing doctor), Vaila okMd (a cure for wind), 

Sardila ol'hdd (a cure for cold), and so on. The women of the 
Chataiwalas also plait date-mats as they walk. The women of the 
DadhichewaMs grind quartz into the powder called rangoli. No 
Vaidu is allowed to work as a labourer. Any one found working for 
hire is put out of the caste and not allowed back imtil he feasts the 
whole caste. A few own lands which they cultivate themselves. 

The Jholiwala Vaidus are also known as Maratha Vaidus. The „ 
exogamous sub-divisioiis, wHcli are identical witb surnames, axe mous 
Ambile, Chitkal, Kolyanti, Manpati, Metkal, Farkanti, Shirigade, ^visions. 
More, Shitole, Pawar, Jadhav, and Shinde. The Dadhichewalas have 
the following surnames : Mali, Pavar, Koli, Parit, Ambile, Chitkal, 

Matkal, Shingadi, Manpati, Chanchivale. Persons bearing the same 
surname cannot intermarry. Marriages are prohibited within two 
degrees of relationship between descendants of brothers and sisters. 
According to some, the Jholiwalas have no devaJcs or marriage guardi- 
ans. According to others, every section has a separate devalc, and 
sameness of devalc is a bar to intermarriage. But the information 
collected regarding the devaJcs shows that only those sections which 
bear the Maratha surnames have devaJcs, a fact which suggests the 
probability of the Marathas who have joined this caste having 
retained their devalcs. Instances of such devalcs are the pdnchpdlvi 
of the Jddhavs, the axe of the Mores and Shitoles, and so on. 
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Members from Kunbis and Dhangars are still admitted by the 
Jlioliwala 'Vaidns. The novice is made to worship a cloth bag of 
their medicines, which is presented to him in the presence of the caste 
jianch, and he is'initiated into their art of healing. Next, a feast is 
given to the caste-people by the new comer, which completes the 
admission ceremony. 

Girls are married after they come of age ; boys after sixteen. 
Sexual license before marriage is not tolerated. Girls committing 
sexual indiscretions with caste-men or members from higher castes 
ate retained in the caste on their paying a‘ fine and giving a 
dinner to the caste-people. In some cases they are branded on 
the tongue with a red hot gold wire, or beaten with sticks of 
tamarind, while the man is scalded with hot water and branded 
with a copper pice. A curious practice of the Dadhichewalds is 
that a man guilty of such indiscretion is relegated to the Kadu or 
inferior division of the caste and onl}’ allowed to marry a girl who 
has. been unchaste. If the. man involved belong to such a low caste 
as Mahar or Mang, they are excommunicated. Polygamy is allowed 
and practised, but polyandry is unknown. 

The offer of marriage comes from the boy’s father, who has to 
pay a dej or bride-price of Rs. 15 to the girl’s father. The day for 
the marriage is fixed by the village astrologer. The service is 
conducted partly by a caste-elder and partly by a barber ; but the 
Mar&tha sub-divisions employ a Brahman also, while the Dhangar 
Vaidus or Telugu speakers call in a washerman. The marriage 
ceremonies of the Vaidus vary in minor details in different localities, 
and also in the different sub-divisions, in which can be traced the 
original castes from which this caste has been recruited. But the 
marriage ceremony common to all can be briefly described ‘as 
follows; — 

First, the bride and bridegroom are. rubbed with turmeric paste 
and oil at their respective houses. Next, the boy is taken in pro- 
cession to the girl’s house and seated on a square of wheat 'grains 
formed on a piece of cloth spread on the floor. The girl is brought 
and seated to his left. Next, five unwidowed women, three from the 
boy’s side and two from the girl’s, apply cow-dung ashes or bhama 
to their foreheads, and the day ends with a feast. Next day a garsoli 
or marriage string is tied round the girl’s neck, hankans or marriage 
wristlets are tied round the right wrist of the boy and theJeft wrist 
of the girl by a barber, and the skirts of their garments, are tied into 
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a knot. The pair are then made to utter each other’s name, and 
they are taken to the boy’s house, where the knot is untied and the 
marriage ceremony ends. The essential portion is the tying of the 
l-anlcajis. Among the MaiAtha Vaidus, i.e., those recruited after 
the caste came from Hyderabad, the devah is carried in a dish to 
M6-xuti’s temple, placed before tbe image, and tben brought back 
to be installed among the household gods of the newly married 
couple. 

The remarriage of widows is permitted. A widow cannot marry 
a member of her late husband’s section. A widow remarriage can 
be celebrated on any dark night except a new-moon day, during any 
month of the year except Bhddrapad. The ceremony consists in 
seating the pair side by side, applying red powder to the widow’s 
forehead, filling her lap by another widow, and tying into a knot 
the ends of the pair's garments. Next, the pair are made to utter 
each other’s name, which ends the ceremony. The widow and her 
new husband must hide themselves in a lonely place for three days 
after the marriage. On their return on the fourth day a feast is 
given to the caste-people. 

A husband can divorce a wife if he cannot agree with her, her 
conduct is bad, or if she passes a single night away from home 
without the company of a relation. The sanction of the caste pancli 
is required, to rvhom the wife’s parents have to pay a fine of from 
Re. 1 to Rs. 3. A divorced woman can marry again after the fashion 
of the widow remarriage ceremony. 

The caste follow the Hindu law of inheritance and belong to the Religion. 
Hindu religion. They worship all Brahmanic and village gods, the 
special deities of their devotion being A^'enkoba, Mariamma and 
Mdruti. They seldom go on pilgrimages. They observe only the 
Dasara and Shimga holidays. On the Dasara day they offer a goat 
to their gods and eat its flesh. Goats and fowls are also' offered to 
gods on Sundays, Tuesdays and Fridays. Musalmdn saints are 
reverenced. They have great faith in sorcery, witchcraft, sooth- 
saying, omeUs, and lucky and unlucky days, and they consult oracles. 

In the Khdndesh district, after the Dasara holidays they go to the 
Saptashringi hill, and, offering a goat to the goddess on the hill, 
collect herbs, which they use in healing diseases. They consult 
Brdhmans only in fixing the marriage day, their marriage ceremony 
being conducted by a barber. All the other ceremonies are conducted 
by the caste elders. 

H 116—37 
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The dead are either burnt or buried. All the Dadhichewala 
divisions bury their dead. The married dead are buried in a sitting 
position ; the unmarried on their back. The corpse is placed in a 
sling himg from the middle of a pole, which is carried to the burial 
ground on the shoulders of two men. The corpse to be burnt is 
carried on a bamboo bier. On the third day after death the 
ashes of the burnt are thrown into water and an earthen jar 
filled with water and cooked rice are placed on the spot where the 
corpse was burnt or buried. On the eleventh day after death the 
chief mourner goes to a river with a Jangam and caste-men. He 
stands in the river, throws behind his back a winnowing fan con- 
taining three rice balls, and thi’ows himself into the river, when the 
Jangam blows a conch shell and says that the deceased has gone to 
Kailas (the god Shiva’s abode, meaning heaven). Eleven pice are 
paid to the Jangam and the party returns home. Within a month 
or two after death a feast is given to the caste-people. They do not, 
perform the shrdddha or any other ceremony to propitiate the 
deceased ancestors. 


Food. They eat the flesh of goats, sheep, hogs, deer, jackals, rats and 

squirrels, and drink liquor. 

The Dadhichewala Vaidus do not differ much from the JholiwaUs' 
but the following peculiarities may be noted. They do not limit 
the age of marriage, but betroth the couple a few days after birth. 
They worship Venkoba of Tirupati in North Arcot, and eat the 
flesh of crocodiles. 

Chataiwalas resemble the Maratha or Jholiwalas in all respects. 

VAINSH VADHRA. — A sub-division of Brahmans. 

C 

VAISHE. — A synonjun for Lohana. 

VAISEnrA. — A sub-division of Sonars and Sutars. 


Name and VAITIS numbering 2,766 (1901), including 1,516 males and 1,450 
ongin. feuiales, are found only in the Thana district, a few being recorded 
in the adjacent district of Surat and in the State of Jawhdr, They 
appear to be a degraded section of the Son Koli tribe, though they 
are socially inferior to them. Some of them state that the foimder 
of their caste was Valhya Koli, others assert that his name was 
Kaivartaka. They trace their original home .to Ghaul in KoMba 
district. 

They have neither endogamous nor exogamous divisious. 


Bivlsionu. 
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Occupa- 

tion. 


Food. 


n« and 
^n. 


The bones and ashes of the burnt arc thrown into water on the 
third or fifth day after death. On the 1 1th day rice balls are offered 
to the deceased and casteraen are feasted. 

They are fishers, sailors, cultivators and day-labourers, and 
a few deal in timber and hay. They do not catch crocodiles or 
tortoises. 

They eat the flesh of goats, sheep, hares, deer, antelopes, swine, 
fowls and fish, and drink liquor. 

VAJANTRI. — A sub-division of Nhavis and Mangs. 

VAJARKAR. — A sub-division of Gavlis. 

VAJIR. — A synon3nn for Khavas, 

VALAM. — A synonym for Balam. 

VALAND. — ^A synon3an for Nhavi. 

VALANDRA. — ^A synonym for Vadadra. 

VALAR.— A synonjon for Shivate. 

VALE. — A sub-division of Kolhdtis. 

VALEGAR.— A s3monym for Sherogdr. 

VALER. — A synonym for Holaya. 

VALGE. — A s3monym for Halge Berad. 

VALHARS numbering 985 (1901), including 523 males and 462 
females, are found chiefly in the States of the Southern Mardtha 
Country, a few being recorded in Poona and Dhdrwar. In fo'od, 
dress, religion and customs they do not differ from Kunbis, of whom 
they seem to be a division. They play on flutes and drums and beg. 
Some are husbandmen, some make horse whips, and some are day- 
labourers, f 

VALIAR. — A synonym for Vale. 

VALMIK. — A sub-division of Kdyasths ; a synonym for Berad. 

VALVAL — ^A sub-division of Chodhras. 

VANIA. — A synonym for Lohdna. 

VANIAS or Vanis, numbering 352,138 (1901), including 183,742 
males and 168,396 females, form the bulk of the trading castes of the 
Presidency excepting in the Kamatak and Southern Mardtha Country, 
where they are represented by Lingdyat Bdnjigs. Vdnia, Vdni or 
Bdnjig is a functional term meaning a trader and is applied to 
members of other castes also who are traders by occupation. All the 
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tiliree terms are derived from the Sanskrit vanij a trader, Vania being 
Gujarati. Vani JIarathi and Banjig a Kdnarese term. Vanias- are 
also called Baniyas and sometimes Vanis. 

The Gujarat Vanias and Maratha Vanis are two distinct groups 
neitlxcr interdining nor intermarrying with one another. They are 
described below separately. Lingdyat Banjigs are described under 
LINGAYAT. 


GUJABAT A^’ANIAS claim to be Vaishyas, the third of the 
fourfold dhusion of Mahu, although they do not peffonn the thread 
ceremony, wliich is compulsory in the case of the first three divisions. 
Possibly the caste may have evolved from member.? of many castes 
engaged in trade, who later, tvhen they rose in social position on 
account of their wealth, claimed to be Vaishyas, as many castes 
claim to be Kshatriyas although there is nothing in their ceremonies 
and customs to support their claim. The fact, however, that the 
Vdnias have still maMjans or trade guilds referred to in ancient 
Sanskrit literature, seems to indicate that thej’’ are connected by 
descent with the ancient Vaishya class. 

Gujarat Vdnias consist of fortv sub-castes. Thev are as E»«loga- 
. ^ * *' mous 

follows : divisions. 


1. 

Agarval. 

14. 

Kapol (Kapo- 28, 

Nandora (Nan- 

2. 

Agarya. 


la). 

dodra). 

3. 

Bagaria (Baga- 

15. 

Karad. 29. 

Narsipura* 


da). 

16. 

Katrival (Ka- 30. 

Nema* (Nima). 

4. 

Bdj. 


dharvdl). 31. 

O.svdl. 

5. 

Chhebroda. 

17. 

Khad.dyata. 32. 

Palival • (Pali- 





leval). 

6. 

Dasara. 

18. 

Khandeval. 33. 

Porvad* (Por- 

7. 

Deshaval (Disd- 

19. 

Lad. 

val). 


val). 

20. 

Ladsakka. 34. 

Pushkarval. 

8. 

Dindu (Didu). 

21. 

Mad. 35. 

Sarviya (S a r- 

9. 

Govalval (Go- 

22. 

Medora (Me- 

virja). 


yalval). 


dera). 36. 

Shrimaii.* 

10. 

Gurjar (Gujar). 

23. 

Mevada.* 37. 

Sorathia. 

11. 

Harsola (Harso- 

24. 

Modh. 38. 

Ummad (Humad, 


ra). 

25. 

Modia. 

Humbad). 

12. 

Jelval (Jailval.) 

26. 

Nagar. 39. 

Vdyada. 

13. 

Jharola (Jharo- 

27. 

Bagori (Nagho- 40. 

Yerola. 


ra). 


ri, Bagri). 




t 
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Of the above the following have corresponding Brdliman sub- 
castes : — 

Desliaval. Modh. 

Harsola. Nagar. 

Jharola. Nandora, 

Kbadayata. Palival. 

Mevada. Pushkarval. 

For an explanation of this similarity of names sec BRAHMAN. 

Those of the above divisions which have been marked with 
asterisks have Jain sections. The Hindu sections are commonly 
known as Meshri and the Jaiii as Shrdvak. The Jain element pre- 
dominates in the Porvads and Shrimdlis, while the Ummads and 
Osvals are wholly Jains. Most of the sub-castes are split into Visds 
or ‘ twenties ’ and Dasas or ‘ tens ’. The Visa sections were probably 
so called because they represented pure descent than the Dasas can 
claim. In support of this theory it is to be noted that in some sub- 
castes still smaller sections are described as Panchas or fives, who 
are regarded as degraded and with whom other Vanids do not dine. 
All the main divisions with their Visa and Dasa sub-divisions and 
local sections generally eat together but do not intermarry. The 
close connection between the Meshri and Shrdvak sections of these 
various Vdnia groups is a good instance of the greater strength of 
the social than the religious nexus in Gujardt. In North Gujarat, 
Cutch and Kathiawar, Shravaks and Meshris cat together, and until 
the recent revival of sectarianism, used not infrequently to inter- 
marry. But in Gujardt restrictions on marriage do not stop at the 
caste or sub-caste. The process of fission still continues, and each 
sub-caste is broken up into marriage groups {eJcadds or gols) of villages 
or towns within which all girls are reserved as brides for the young 
men living in the circle. Originally these gols were a practical protest 
against the hypergamy of the town families. The latter naturally 
did not care to give their girls who w^ere used to the luxury of a city 
life to husbands who lived in the country, but they had no objection 
to brides taken from rural surroimdings, and for a time the attractions 
of a city home made all families established in cities truly hyper- 
gamous to those who retained a rural domicile. But it was soon 
found that brides were scarce for rural husbands, and the revolt 
led to the formation of these marriage groups which are now general 
in many castes throughout Gujardt. These groups are liable to 
change. Villages drop out or are added ; and it is stated that if 
a man cannot get a bride from within his own gol, he may many 


Shrimdli. 

Sorathiya. 

Vdyada. 
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a. girl from-anotlicr ^ro? with the sanction of the gol 2^('nclidya!., 
sometimes on payment of a prescribed fine or fee. Thus these fjols 
•are not impassable barriers, -and if a man is turned out of his own 
gol for giving a daughter outside the magic circle, he can find an asy- 
lum in the new group which he has thus benefited. He probably 
has also to feast the members of the new gol to obtain admission, 
but he almost certainly receives a handsome remuneration in the 
gift — ^no longer a free one as prescribed by the sMstra — of a daughter. 

All the Vania snb-castes mentioned above resemble one another 
in most details in religion, ceremonies and customs. The points 
common to them all are described below, the peculiarities to each 
being described separatel5% under each of the important groups, 
at the end of this description. The Meshri and Shravak groups 
differ from one another only in the performance of their ceremonies 
and in religion. They have been described below separately, the 
points common to them both being described first. 

The different divisions of Vanias differ little in colour, but their Apppa,r. 
appearance and dress varies according to locality. The main divi- ance. 
sions in the matter of looks and of dress are into North Gujarat, 
Kdthiawdr and Surat. The North Gujarat and Kathiawar men and 
women are strongly and actively made, while the South Gujarat men 
and w’omen are slightly made and of poor physique. Some Kathia- 
war and North Gujardt Vdnids wear whiskers, and most Surat Vdnids 
wear the head hair shaven at the crown and in a line down the 
back of the head. South Gujarat Vdnids always keep the moustache 
trimmed 

The outdoor dress of Vdnia men includes a turban, a waist cloth, Dre-ss. 
a jacket badan, a longsleeved cotton coat angarkJia reaching to the 
Jfnees, and a shoulder cloth pichodi. The Vdnia turban varies in 
different parts of Gujardt, partly in accordance with local customs, 
partly as a mark of special calling or profession. In Cutch and 
Kdthidwdr Vanias employed in state service wear the loose scarf or 
phentcL, probably a trace of the practice of their former Musalmdn 
rulers. Vdnids following other callings wear a large Edjput-hke 
turban. The North and Central Gujardt Vdnia wears a small tightly- 
folded cylinder-shaped turban with numerous folds in front and 
several coils behind. The Broach Vdnia turbans are of two kinds, a 
small tightly-folded low caplike turban knovui as the Mughalai turban 
worn by ■ Government servants, and the larger looser and higher 
North Gujardt turban worn by traders.^ The Surat Vdnia turban 


(1) Bombay Gazetteer, Vol. IX, Part I, pp. 74-75. 
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is round witli folds in front, a projection at tlic crown, and a smaller 
horn on the right corner ; the rightsidc back and top are covered 
with gold lace. The oubioor dress of a Vania woman includes a 
robe sddi, a bodice choli or camhli and a petticoat glidghra worn under 
the robe. Almost all Vania w'omen have rich and gay clothes, some 
of silk with gold borderSi 

Both men and women arc fond of ornaments. If well to do, a 
man's every-day ornaments arc a silver girdle and a gold armlet worn 
above the elbow ; if he is rich, he rvears besides these a pearl earring, 
a gold or pearl necklace, and finger rings ; if he is very rich, he adds 
wristlets of solid gold. Oostlier and more showy ornaments are worn 
at caste dinners and on other special occasions. A Vania woman 
wears a goldplated hair ornament called chdh, gold or pearl earrings, 
a gold and pearl nosering, gold necklaces, a gold amdet worn above 
the left elbow, glass or gold bangles or wooden or ivory wristlets 
plated with gold chudds, silver anklets, and silver toe and finger 
rings. Indoors a Vdnia woman wears earrings, a necklace, bangles 
or wristlets chudds and anklets. 


Marriage Many of the Vania sub-castes claim to have gotras such as 
rules. Aupamanya, Bhdradwaja, Chandras, Gautam, Kapinjal, Kdshyap, 
Kaushik, Parashar, Sanakas, Sdndil, Vatsa, etc., but few can tell to 
which gotra they belong, which shows that the gotra form of exogamy 
is still in the process of formation ; and its absence indicates, as stated 
above, the evolution of the caste from divergent elements. Marriages 
are generally prohibited between near relatives. Marriage with 
a father’s sister’s, mother’s sister’s or mother’s brother’s daughter 
is not allowed. In theory there is no objection to two brothers 
marrying two sisters, but no instances of the kind are to be found 
in actual life. A Vania maj' marry his deceased wife’s sister. Poly- 
gamy is permissible with this restriction that the consent of the 
first wife is necessary. Polyandry is unknown. Except the Cutch 
section of Oswals known as Letds and some Panchas, none allow 
widow marriage. Divorce is forbidden. Girls are generally married 
between seven and eleven. Among Kapol Vanids this limit is 
sometimes extended to sixteen, and among Ummads and Oswdls 
to twenty or even twenty-five. 

Birth. MESHRI VANIAS : — A Vania w oman generally goes to her father’s 

house for her confinement. On the birth of a child the family astro- 
loger is asked to note the time and the news is sent to the child’s 


(^) Bombay Gazdleer, Vol. IX, Part T, pp. 75-76. 
(2) Do. do. p. 76. 
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fatluT and his rHations. The fndicr and hi« rolations go f<> ‘-('c. (!i<! 
« hild niid give it monc}*. The niotherV falluT a(ldf= something to the 
gift and returns it. For ten dny.s after (ha hirth the hushand'f' 
j>enj-)le, and friends and relation'* of the mother daily .'’Cnd elanfied 
hntter, inolas'*cs and spires. ()n (ha sixth day (he Chhnihi jiJijai) 
or si.xth-day v,-orship is jscrforrned. In the evening, on a fool* 
stool near the mother’s bed are laid a jnece of jtajKT, an ink'-fand, 
a rt'ed-pen, red powder, rice, flowers, six copper-^, a latiij) hnniing 
with clarified butter, a pice/' of a rnan’K coat, mo!a‘>-e''. ajul 
cocoakemcl. IFcse things arc taken away on the following moniing. 
Oc the ni'^Tning of +he t^nth day the molher batheo^ Imt rotitinnet. 
fn be considered impure for thirty day.'* more. On tin- twelfth day 
the l/imn hnlinn^ (twelve s.ncred'-) ;ire wordiijjjed. 'fV.elve fm.ail 
heaps of rir»' are I.aid rtn n font'-to'>I. .and ne.tr th no twelve betef-rmt' . 
twelve Iv'tel-leaves and twelve ropjKr coin'*. Jted powder or 

.and flowers are dmjiprd over them, and .all are given to th*- family' 
priest. The inoth'T vvor'liip" the well, (he door-po-f. and the hojre 
privy or f'/nl. Gcnemlly on the twelfth d/iv. but ‘•or.oeti.’-m-'' o.^ 
«orre other suitable day. the child i" nao:*‘d by th'- fathr-r"'- ri'*<r. 
who receives a rot>c (rfrf) worth about It*'. }. In the third r.oonfh 


.e^ter the binb. the mother i= sent to her ,hu=band'‘ .hou-e v.fth 


: rhUd''- 
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(October-November), Holi (February-March), Balev (August), and 
Basara (October), from the time of betrothal to the time of 
marriage, the girl gets new clothes and the boy a money present from 
their parents-in-law. Besides ‘ this, every year in Ashdd or July, 
when the giil observes a five da 3 ’'s’ fast, dry and fresh fruit are sent 
to her by the boy’s parents. In the first year after betrothal these 
presents are carried by the boy’s female relations, the mother and 
sisters receiving a present of silver and the other women of 
copper coins. 

Girls are married when they are seven, nine or eleven years 
old. Among Kapol Vdnias some girls remain unmarried till they 
are fourteen or sixteen. The fixing of the marriage-day, which 
must fall between the eleventh of Kdrlah Sud (October-November) 
and the eleventh of Ashdd Sud (June- July) rests with the girl’s 
parents. Some days before the marriage the girl's father calls 
friends and relations and an astrologer who fixes a luclcy day for 
the ceremony and is presented with husked rice and a rupee. The 
marriage-day is written on a roll of paper which is sent by the girl’s 
family-priest to the boy’s father, who feasts the priest and gives him 
a handsome present. Three or five days before the marriage, at both 
houses, Ganpati is worshipped, the family-deity is installed, and a 
booth {mdndva) is erected. At each of the houses the md7idva-m.a]dr}g 
ceremony is performed. A hole about six inches deep is dug in a 
corner of the booth. The parents of the boy and of the girl with 
friends and relations sit near the hole and throw into it red powder, 
milk, curds, betel-nuts and a copper coin. A JiliicMa- {Prosopis 
spicigera) log about a foot long is dressed by a carpenter and while 
music is played it is set up in the hole. The women of the boy’s 
and of the girl’s families go separately to a potter’s house with music, 
throw sandal-dust and flow’ers on the potter’s wheel, and bring home 
earthen pots to be Used in the marriage ceremonies. The bride and 
bridegroom, each at their houses, are then rubbed mth turmeric and 
arc given sweetmeats by friends and relations. The rubbing of the 
mixture is repeated till the marriage-day, and women relations sing 
songs in the mornings and evenings. One or two days before the 
marriage-day a ceremony in honour of ancestors and to propitiate 
the planets is performed at the house of the bride and bridegroom. 

On the marriage-day at the bride’s house a space generally in front 
of the entrance door of the house, about four feet square, is enclosed 
hj' four bamboo posts, one at eaeh of the four comers. At each of 


(1) linmhmj Gnzftl'f'r, Vol. IX, P.nrt I, pp. 80-90. 
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tlic four corners three bamboos arc set in tbe ground, leaving 
between them a space of about eight inches, and .roimd the 
three bamboos a red string is tied. In the space between the three 
bamboos seven plain empty earthen pots are piled, the largest at 
the foot, the smallest at the top. In the square, between the 
four piles of pots, which is called the cliori, the bride and 
bridegroom sit and the marriage ceremonies are performed. 
On the marriage-day the brother of the bride’s mother and the brother 
of the bridegroom’s mother bring presents to the bride and bridegroom 
accompanied by musicians. The brother of the boy’s mother gives- 
the boy a pair of embroidered shoes, a cocoanut, a garland of flowers^ 
and a waistcloth ; the brother of the girl’s mother gives the girl a robe, 
a white satin bodice, ivory bracelet.s plated with gold, a gold nackless, 
a pearl nose-ring, silver anklets, and silver toe and finger rings. 
After the presents have been made the female relations of the bride 
go to the bridegroom’s house, taking with them seven wheat cakes, 
a leaf-pot full of sugar, brass cups containing milk and curds, a pair of 
wooden sandals, and a sUk and a cotton waistcloth. The mother 
of the bride offers these presents to the bridegroom, who eats, a 
piece of one of the wheat cakes, and the bride’s party return to the 
bride’s house. The bride is bathed at her house and the bridegroom 
at his house by four unendowed women. They are dressed 
in the clothes and ornaments presented by their mother’s 
brother and worship the family-deity. Then his mother’s 
brother sets the bridegroom on a horse, the bridegroom holding seven 
leaves, seven betel-nuts, a cocoanut and a rupee in his hollow hands. 
To ward off the influence of the evil eye the sister of the bridegroom 
waves a pot of water over his head and pours it on the* ground. 
The procession then starts between six and nine in the evening with 
mdsic, the men walking in front of the bridegroom and the women 
behind singing songs, and the mother of the bridegroom holding a. 
flaming lamp fed with clarified butter. At the bride’s bouse, where- 
in some cases the spiritual head or Maharaja has been invited to bring 
the blessing of his presence, the procession stops, the bridegroom 
alights from his horse, and stands on a wooden stool just outside 
of the doorway. Here he is met by the bride’.s mother, who 
makes a red mark on his brow, pulls his nose, and shows the bridegroom 
a miniature plough, a grinding pestle, a churning stick, and an arrow. 
A ball of cowdung ashes is then thrown towards each of. the four 
quarters of heaven. Two small earthen pots full of curds are- held 
mouth to' mouth, waved seven times round the bridegroom’s bpdy, 
and set on the ground ; the bridegroom puts his right foot; on the 
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pot-«, breaks tbem to pieces, and cutflis the mu rriag«5-lio11 {wanoJto). 
He is then led to the square {cJiori) where he sits on a wooden stool, 
and, with the help of the family-priests, worships Ganpati, TJio 
parents of the bride then \vash the bridegroom’s great toes with 
milk, curds, honey, sugar and clarified butter. After the worship 
is over, the bride dressed in ornaments and clothes presented to her 
by her mother’s brother is brought in and placed by her mother’s 
brother on another stool opposite the bridegroom. A. piece of cloth 
is stretched between the bride and the bridegroom. The Br/ihmans 
recite luck-bringing vet.sc8, and the family-priests watch the water- 
clock or time-keeper, shouting at intervals of a minute or two 
“ SdvadJidn (Tokvi care, the time is near).” "Whon the lucky moment 
comes, the hands of tlic bride and bridegroom arc joined, the cloth 
between them is snatciied to one .side, the licms of their robes ore 
tied together, the marriage garland of cotton threads is thrown over 
their necks, and the musicians strike up music. Then the relations 
and friends make presents to the bride and bridegroom. In the middle 
of the square (cJiori) a sacrificial fire is lighted. The brother of tlie bride 
then comes to where the fire is lighted, lidding a winnowing fan with 
barley and sesame, and drops into the liands of the bride and bride- 
groom four pinches of barley and sesame. Tlicnthc bride and bride- 
groom, along with clarified butter, throw the barley and sesame into 
the fire, walk once round the fire, throw some more barley and sesame 
into the fire, and again walk round. This is repeated four times. 
Then the bride and bridegroom seat themselves on the stools, the bride ‘ 
on the bridegroom's left, and feed each other with four morsels of 
coarse wheat-flour mixed with clarified butter and sugar prepared b}’’ 
the bridc^s mother. The bridegroom and bride then worship the 
constellation of the Great Bear. Then the bride and bridegroom, in 
front of the family-deity inside the house, play at odd and evefis, 
each in turn holding some coins in a closed hand and the other 
guessing whether the number of coins is odd or even. Luck in this 
game is an omen of luck in the game of life. The winner of the game 
will be the ruler of the house. Bometimes instead of the coins a deep 
brass plate or dish is laid near the house-hold god, filled with water, and 
into the water' are dropped seven betel-nuts, seven copper coins, 
seven dry dates and a silver finger ring. The bride and bridegroom 
then dip their right hands into the dish and feel among the nuts and 
coins, each trying to be the first to come across tiering, for luckpr 
cleveniesB in this is again a sign who will be the luckier and cleverer 
in after-life. The married couple then come back to the marriage- 
hall and the bride’s father-in-law presents her with ornaments and 
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the bride's parents make retarn presents to the parents ol the 
bridegroom. Tlie bride’s male relations smear the chins and 
cheek^ of the bridegroom’s elder male relations with red powdei- 
or }:anhu, and dipping their liands into wet pink powder, mark with 
their palms the back and front of their guests’ white calico coats. 

The same is done by the bridegroom’s relations to the bride’s relations. 

Then sweetmeats are served to the male and female relations of the 
bridegroom. "When the refreshments arc over, the bridegroom s 
carriage is brought, end with a great show of soitonv, generally with 

muchrealsorrow, even with tears, the bride’s family bid her goodbye. 

Her mother worships the carriage, sprinkling sandal-dust and flowers 
on one cf tlic wiiccls and laying a cocoannt in front of it ns an offering 
to the carriage that it may bear them safely. IViien tlie carriage 
moves, the mother gathers the pieces of the cocoannt and lays them 
in her daughters lap. No one from the bride’s house goes with the 
party. It consists wholly of the bridegroom’s friends and relations, 
the men walking in front of the carriage and the w'omen walking 
behind, singing songs. The bridegroom is given a couch, a mattress, 
a plate, and a jar by the bride’s father, besides other articles of value. 
When the procession reaches tlie bridegroom's house the bride and 
bridegroom, with the ends of their clothes tied together, step out of the 
carriage and stand in front of the doorway on a wooden stool. 

The bridegroom's sister keeps the doors closed until she receives 
money presents from the bridegroom. They are then led into the 
house b)'" the bridegroom's mother and taken to bow' before the 
family-deity, and again before the god they play at odd and evens to 
see which of them is the luckder. This ends the marriage ceremon}'. 
Caste dinners are given at the house both of the bride and of the 
bridegroom on the marriage-day or on some day before or after the 
niarriage. The relations of the bridegroom have a right to dine at 
the bride’s house, but the relations of the bride do not dine at tlie 
bridegroom's house 

Two ceremonies are performed at the husband's house inprog. 
honour of a woman’s first pregnancy. One called Panchmsi takes 
place generally at the beginning of the fifth, and the other called 
Simant generally in the seventh month. In the beginning of the 
fifth month the family astrologer fixes the lucky days for the 
Panelmdsi and Simani ceremonies. As a rule the Panchmdsi 
ceremon)’- is performed in the fifth month, but when this is 
difficult or inconvenient it is performed on 'the eorempny 


(1) RomUty OwUcff, Vol. IX, Part I, pp. OO-US. 
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day. In tlie morning of tlic lucky day in the fifth month the 
lap-filling or- Idiolo hharvo ceremony is performed. The pregnant 
woman, wearing a wliite cotton robe and an embroidered bodice, 
accompanied by her mother-in-law and other elderly women of the 
family, comes in front of the ho\ise-god or goirnj and after bowing 
to tlie god, is seated on a low stool ; her mother-in-law, sister-in-law 
or some other unwidowed woman or sanhhujynvanli lays in her lap 
five and a quarter pounds of rice, a cocoanut, betel-nuts and leaves, 
a rupee, a flower garland, and a robe bodice and petticoat, all of them 
supplied by the husband. Then the family-priest binds round the 
woman's right wrist a red thread or ndddchhadi, a piece of black 
silk cloth, an iron ring, five grains of Indian millet, some red lead 
and oil from an image of Hanmnan, and the dust from the place 
where four streets meet. When the ceremony is over, the woman 
bows at the feet of her mother-in-law and the other elderly women. 
After the ceremony a dinner is given, generally to friends and 
relations, and in the case of the rich to the whole caste. In some 
sub-di\nsions of Vanias, at the end of the fifth month the pregnant 
woman goes to her father’.s house, and, after passing a night there, 
returns to her husband’s hott.se. on her return bowing low at her 
mother-in-law’s feet. 

The Smanl ceremony is performed generally in the seventh or 
eighth and sometimes in the ninth month. For four days before the 
ceremony the woman is rubbed with turmeric powder, richly dressed, 
and decked with oniaments, and ever}' evening seated on a raised seat 
among a crowd of women friends and relations who .sing songs for two 
or three hours. When the singers leave they are presented with 
betel-nuts or coppei-s. Ozr the fourth day the woman goes to her 
father's house and bathes. On coming back she stands at a short 
distance from her husband’s house when her sister-in-law comes 
out with red powder and a white cloth which she lays on the ground 
for the woman to tread on, the parents dropping coppers and betel- 
nuts at every step the woman takes. Before .she crosses the threshold 
her mother-in-law waves round the W'oman’s head a mim'ature plough 
and other articles as at a marriage. She is then allowed to enter the 
house,, care being taken that she steps over the threshold without 
touching it. Here she is met by her husband and they walk 
together followed by his mother, the Brahman priest, and the women 
of his famfly, in front of the house-god or gotraj. After bowing to 
the house -god the husband and wife sit on two wooden stools 
holding each other’s right hand.s, the wife on the left, and worship 
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■ the deity. At the close of the ceremony a party of mos&lu including 
the woman’s father, mother and brother all richly dressed and 

■ ornamented, come from the wife’s family with presents of a wooden 

■ stool, a red earthen pot, a brass pot, a brass box, sweetmeats, 
and rich clothes in a basket. The woman’s father gives her 
husband and his parents and other members of the family presents 
of garments or money or both. The same evening, and in 
some sub-divisions on the next evening also, the husband’s 
father gives a caste dinner. After this ceremony is over the woman 
is asked to dinner by her friends and relations in turn. She attends 
wearing rich clothes and ornaments, and is given presents of clothes 
or of money. Fifteen or twenty days after the Sirnant ceremony 
■the woman goes to her father’s house where she stays till the child 
is tliree or four months old.^^^ 

Vanias are staunch adherents of the Vallabhacharya .oect, to which lU-ligiou 
they are said to have been converted about four hundred years ago. 

To the Maharaja or religious head of their sect they show extreme 
respect, though of late owing to the spread of education it has been 
slowly declining. Instead of the sacred thread, both men and women 
wear a basil bead necklace or Jcanthi. Only the Agai-val and Bam 
Nagar Vanias wear the sacred thread. They worship daily at the 
Vallabhacharya temples and in their houses, and of late they have in 
a great measure emancipated themselves from religious control bv 
deciding that home worship or seva can take the place of public 
worship or darshan. This refusal of darsltan was the Maharaja’s 
great weapon of control over the community in former times, and 
nothing exhibits more clearly the weakening of religious control and 
the increasing power of wealth in Gujarat than this evasion of their 
s^jiritual authority's punishments. Their priests are Brahmans who 
belong to the corresponding sub-division of the Brahman community. 
Practically a plutocracy has arisen in Gujarat and thp Vania is often 
sociallv more important than the Brahman. 

A Vania on hisdeathbed givesa Brahman the gavdon, that k, the Ptstt 
wift of a cow or of a cow's worth not less than on e rupee a nd four anjoaK 
He is then made to pour some water on the gi'otmd, saying ' So much 
(naming a sum) will be be given in charilw after mr death. ' IVhen 
the end draws near, he is bathed, and. vrith his head to the north 
is laid on a part of the entrance-room on the gronnd-hoor, which has 
been cleaned with fresh cowdnng wash. “VTule he lies on the gi-otmd 


(1) Gaz>ft.rr. IX. Pnrt J. pjt. 
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he is told to remember R6m, and drops of charandmrit, that is, water 
in which the feet of the Mah&r^ja have been dipped, and Ganges 
water and basil or iuhi leaves are laid in his mouth, a sweetmeat hall 
is laid on his mouth, and a lamp is lighted. If the dying person 
is a man, sandal-dust marks are made on the brow ; if a woman, ver- 
milion marks are made on her brow, temples and cheeks and lamp- 
black is applied to her eyes. "When life is gone the body is covered 
with a sheet, and the relations raise a loud cry. A bier of simple 
bamboo poles is brought and the body is clothed in a waistcloth 
if a man, and in a silk robe if a woman, and bound on the bier and 
borne head first out of the house. The bier is carried on the shoulders 
of four near male relations who are called ddgus, the chief mourner, 
going a little in front carrying, slung in a string, an earthen jar 
holding lighted cowdung-cakes. The widow of the deceased and 
other women of the family follow the party for some distance and 
then go back to the house. About halfway to the burning-ground 
the bier is turned round and set on the ground, and rice, betel-nuts 
and coppers are laid on the spot where the bier was rested. From 
this spot to the burning-ground the body is carried feet first instead 
of head first. On the way the bearers chant to each other ‘ Call Bam, 
brother, call RAm ’ Udm bolo hkdi Ram. At the burning-ground the 
body is unbound, bathed, and laid on the funeral pile. When 
all is ready the chief mourner takes out the lighted cowdung-cake 
from the earthen jar, and after dipping it in clarified butter Jays the 
cake on the mouth of the corpse. He fills the jar with water, standing 
at the head of the corpse. He nest walks round the pile and lights 
it at the head. When the body is being burnt all withdraw to 
a little distance. When the body is consumed, the fire is put out and 
the aslies are taken in a cloth and thrown into the sea or into a river. 
The place where the body was burnt is washed with water. Then in 
earthen pot of water is set on the spot and broken by a stone thrown 
by the chief mourner through his legs. A cow is brought and milked 
BO that the milk may fall on the spot where the body w'as burned, 
Ihie cloth which was drawn over the bier and the robe or waistcloth 
which were wrapped round the body are given to the Bhangia or 
sweeper. The carriers raise a loud cry, leave the burning-ground, 
bathe, and go home. 

When the women who have followed the bier for some distance 
return to the house they break the widow’s glass, ivory or wooden 
bangles, and, leaving her in the house, go and bathe in a river or pond, 
and return to the house before the funeral party come back from the 
buming-ground. On tlieir return to the house of mourning 
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the strangers go to their own houses. Soon after this, the father-in-law 
of the chief mourner- sends rice, pulse and butter to the house of 
mourning. If the deceased was^ elderly it is cooked and eaten, and 
if the deceased was young the food is given to dogs. At the house 
of mourning, for ten days, female relations and friends come and 
weep morning and evening. Either on the day of the death or on 
the next day men also come to mourn. At this time milk and water 
are set on the tolla or wooden peg of the house on the first day by a 
Brahman and on the succeeding three days by some member of the 
household. When the deceased has left a widow, on the tenth day 
caste-women come and w’eep. The widow’s hair is cut off and the 
heads of the male members of the family are shaved, and, if the 
deceased was old, the men also shave their moustaches. On the 
tenth, eleventh, twelfth and thirteenth days the chief mourner performs 
death ceremonies. The leading rite on the eleventh day is marrying 
a steer to a heifer, on the twelfth day it is giving cooked food to crows, 
and on the thirteenth day it is giving a bedstead, bed-clothes and some 
money to a Brahman. If the deceased was an old man, the chief 
mourner, w’^hen he makes gifts to the Brahman, receives from his friends 
and relatives money presents to buy himself a turban. Caste dinners 
are given on the twelfth and thirteenth. At the end of each month for 
a year after death the masiso or monthly death ceremony is performed, 
when a few friends and relations are asked to dinner. At the end 
of the year a caste dinner is given. In the case of a rich old man 
caste dinners are given two or three times in the year, and in jnemory 
of the deceased presents of a copper or brass pot with some sw'eetmeats 
in it are made to the caste people. 

Of Gujardt Vanias a few are landholders and some ate in Govern- 
ment or private service, but the bulk are traders and shop-keepers. 
Most Vdnia landholders have invested in land money made in trade 
or as pleaders. The rest are mortgagees or holders of lands granted 
for services rendered as district revenue sujjerintendents desais and 
as divStrict accountants majmunddrs. Of those in service the greater 
niunber are in native firms, some in posts of trust well paid and 
with chances of private trade and profit ; others simple clerks poorly 
paid and badly off. Of the rest, some are in Government employ, 
many as clerks and a few in high positions. Some, especially among 
the Modhs, are clerks and administrators in the Native States of 
Kdthidwdr and in Cutch, some are in European merchants’ offices 
and in railway and spinning companies in Bombay. A few earn 

(1) Bombay Oaxelteer, Vol. IX, Part 1, pp. !)4-9i5, 
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tteir living as lawyers, medical practitioners and engineers and still 
fewer as meclianics, manufacturer-s and craftsmen. 

Vanias are strict vegetarians and the me of liquor is forbidden. 
They eat food coohed by Brahmans only. 

AGAE.VAI 1 S are found chiefly in ^Torth Gujarat and take their 
name from the ancient Indian midland town of Agar about forty 
miles north-east of Ujjain. The Agarr’^als are said to have come from 
Rajputana, where they occur in large numbers. They are divided 
into Visas or twenties and Dasas or tens. Their family-priests are 
Agarval Brahmans. They wear the sacred thread. The Agarvals are 
proverbial for their impatience of caste control and for disregard 
of caste distinctions. The Hindi proverb illustrative of their 
character runs : Agarvdlesah Thalcrale, that is. Among AgaiTaLseach 
individual constitutes himself chief. 

CHITRODAS are found in Broach and Baroda. They take 
their name from Chitrod in Rajputana. Their family-priests are 
Ghitroda Brahmans,^’’ 

DESAVALS arc found chiefly in North Gujarat. They take 
their name from Deesa, an ancient town near the military station 
of the same name about eighty-nine miles north-west of Ahmedabad. 
They are divided into Visas, Dasas and Panchas. The Das4s are 
further sub-divided into Ahmedabadis, Suratis and Ghogharis. 
Both Visas and Dasas eat together but do not intermarry. The 
Panchas form a .separate community. The Suratis and Ahmedabadi.s 
sometimes intermarry but not without a fine as penalty. At marriages 
the bride and bridegtoom go round the chon or square eight times 
instead of four times as is the case among other Vanias, and the 
iMnmr with which the pair feed each other is composed of curds 
and molasses instead of wheat flour, sugar and clarified butlier. 
Their family-priests are Desaval Brahmans.^’^ 

DIDUS are found chiefly in Surat. They are said to have come to 
Surat from Marwar about three hundred years ago v.'hen Surat was 
the great centre of trade. Tliey take their name from Dindvaua, a 
.small town in Marvar. They are not divided into Visas and Dasas 
but have two divisions Didns and Nagboris w’ho obtain tbeir nam*' 
from Is aghor in Marwar. They are an ofisboot of the Meshri Vanias 
of .Marwar, Both dine together and intermarry. Their family- 
priests are Shrimali Brahmans.^® 

(1) Bombay GazfK-tr. Vol. IX, Part I, p. 70 . 

(2) B'jinl.ny Vol. IX, Part I. p. 71. 
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GU.TARS are found chiefly in Ahmcddbiidi Broach and South 
Gujanif,. They are said to have settled in Gujarat before the other 
Yunids. Jlost of them work as clerks and traders but some 
hold rent-free lands which they arc said to liave received in 
reward for bringing the land under tillage. There seems little reason 
to doubt that these Vilnius were originally Bajputs, some of whom 
have continued Rajputs under the name of Chavadiis, Parniars and 
Solankis, and represent the seventh century Gurjara rulers of North 
Gujardt and of Broach. Formerly the Gujars were dmded into 
Yisds and Dasds. Batcl)* the Yisiis finding themselves diminishing 
joined the Dasds. Their family-priests are Shrimdli, Brdhman. 

HARSOLAS are found chiefly in North Gujarat. They take 
thqir name from ITamol about thirty miles nort-west of Ahmeddbdd. 
Their fami[v-priosts are Ilarsola Brahmans. 

JHAROLAS, commonly called Jhdlords, are found chiefly in 
Baroda and East Gujarat, They take their name from the well-known 
fort and trade centre of dhdlor in Mdrwdr, the .seventeenth century 
northern limit of Gujarat about halfway between Jodhpur and Shrimdl. 
They are divided into Visas, Da.sds and Banchas. The Yisds and 
Dasds dine together but do not interjnarrv. The Panchds form a 
separate community. Their family-pricste arc .1 hdlora Brahmans.^” 

■KAPOLS are found chiefly in Kathiawar and trace their origin 
to Jundgadh or Giruar. They are not divided into Visas and Dasds. 
They are chiefly foimd in Amreli, Delvara, MahUva, Bhdvnagar. 
and Sihor in East Kathiawar. Their family-iniests are Kandolin 
Brdhmaus. who < take their name from Kandola near Thdn in 
Kdthiawdr. Their family-goddess is Samudri Mdta, whose chief shrine 
is at Sundri, a Dhrdngadhra village twenty miles from Than. The 
Kapols hold a high place in Bombay, where some of their families 
are said to have been settled for about 150 j^ars.^’’ 

KARAD VANIAS arc found principally in Cutch. They are 
supposed to be an offshoot of the Meshri Vdnids, and are said to 
have migrated to Gujardt, Kathiawar and Cutch from Mdrwdr, 
their original home. They trace their descent to two Meshri 
Vdnids, Aja and Angorc, who gave shelter to a prince named Ful 
when his father, a chief of Kanthikot in Cutch, was assassinated by 
his brother-in-law Dharan, chief of Glicdia . When Ful came of age, he 
invited Aja, Angore and their sister Bolddi to his court, and in recog- 

(1) Bombay Gazetteer, Vol. IX, Part I, p. 71. 

(2) There is a snh-ensto of Viiriias in Miirwnr known ns Mnheshri or Meshri, 
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nition of the shelter given to him by the two brothers named two 
of his forts after them. This is said to have happened about the 
year A.D. 900. Later Aja and Angore/had a dispute with their 
caste-fellows; from whom they separated breaking an agreement 
Jcarar, and formed a separate caste. Kardd is thus supposed to be 
derived from kardr. 

Karad Vanias have several sub-divisions. The chief of them 


Badad. 

Kurva. 

Rabadia. 

Dhrona. 

Mandan. 

Vitdria. 

Khombhadia. ' 


• 


Owing to the decrease in the numerical strength of the caste they 
are not allowed to marry iuto their own caste, but must marry 
girls of the Dasa Oswdl Vdnids. They are mainly followers of the 
Hindu religion, but some, on account of their intercourse with Dasa 
Oswal Vdnids, have taken to the Svetambari and Derdvasi sects of 
.Tainism. Still they have all a leaning for the worship of Shiva. In 
other respects they resemble the general Vdnia community, 

KHAD.4YATAS, found all over Gujardt, take their name from 
Khaddt, a village near Pardntij about thirty-five miles north-east 
of AhmeddbM. They are divided into Visds and Dasds. Their 
family- priests are Khaddyata Brahmans- and their family-deity 
is Kotyarkeshvar of Khaddt Mahudi near Vijapur in Baroda territory. 
They are said to be an offshoot of the Ndgar Vanias. Among 
Khadayatus large sums of money are frequently paid for marriage- 
able girls. 

LADS are found chiefly in Baroda, Broach, Dabhoi and Surat. 
They take their name from Lat-desh, the old name of Soutli Gujaj-at. 
They are divided into Visas and Dasds. Their family-priests are 
Kheddvdl Brahmans, and their family-deity is Ashapuri of Ashnai 
near Petlad. Lad women, especially those of Baroda, are noted 
for their taste in dress. Their old sumame.s are Khata, Khichadia, 
Patdri and Rokadia, and their old names ended with rai and pul 
instead of das as Kaldnrai and Dhanpdl.^^^ ' 

MEVAD.A-S are found cheifly in Baroda, Kaira. and Surat. The}’ 
are said to have come from Mewar. They are divided into Visds 
and Dasds. Their family-priests are Mevdda Brdhmans, They are 
partly Vallabhdchdrya Vaishnavs and partly’ Jains.^’^ 


(1) Bombay dazrltfer, VoL TX, Pnrtl, p. 72. 
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MODHS are fouud all over Gujarat but chiefly in North Gujarat 
aud in Kdthiawar. They take their name from jVlodhera on the 
banksof the Vatrak about eighteen miles north-east of Ahmedabad. 
They form an important element in the Vdnia community, 
including three subdivisions, Adalaja from the village of Adalaja 
about ten miles north of Ahmeddbdd ; Ghoghva from Gogha in 
Bast Kathiawar ; and Mandaliya from Mandal, formerh' a place 
of consequence, about forty-eight miles north-west of Ahmedabad. 
None of the three sub-divisions intermarry in Gujarat proper, though 
the Goghvas and Adalajds intermarry in Kathiawar and Cutch. 
They are divided into Visas and Dasas, At the wedding of Modh 
Vanias a sword and a flywhisk are used. The sword suggests 
a Eajput origin, but no trace of tribal surnames remains. The 
family-priests of Modh Vanias are Modh Brahmans and their 
family-deity is at Modhera. Besides engaging in 'trade, Modh Vanias 
have proved able and successful administrators in Native States. 
The large class of oilmen known in Gujarat as Modh Ghanchis were * 
originally Modh Vanias who, by taking to making and selling oil, 
lost their position as Vaiiias.^^^ 

NANDORAS are found in Surat and Rewa Kantha. They take 
their name from Nandod, the capital of Rajpipla. Their family- 
priests are Nandora Brahmans and their family-deity is Nandi- 
keshvar Mahadev of Nandod. 

NAGARS are found all over Gujarat. Baroda and Kaira. 
Like Nagar Bralunans, they claim Vadnagar as their original seat. 
They are divided into Visas and Dasas. Their family-priests are 
Nagar Brahmans, and their family-deity is Hatkeshvar of Vadnagar. 

A small sub-division known as Bam Nagars pride themselves 
on, being strict observers of religious ceremonials and do not 
eat with other Vdnias. They wear the sacred thread aud are 
mostly Shaivs.^®^ 

NARSIPURAS are found chiefly in Baroda. They are said 
to take their name from Narsipur in Palanpur. Their family-priests 
belong to different di\dsions of Gujarat Brahmans. They are partly 
Vaishnavs, partly Jains. 

NIMAS are foimd chiefly in Panch Mahals. They are said to 
have entered Gujarat from Marwar about two hundred years 
go. They are divided into Visas and Dasas who neither eat 

(1) Bombay GazeUccr, Vol. IX, Part I, p. 72. 

(2) T)o. do. pp. 
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together nor intermarry. The Visas are both Vaisbnavs and Jains 
and the Dasas are followers of the Vallabhachdrya sect. Their 
family-priests are Udambara Brdhmans, and their family-deity 
is Sbamldji near Idar. Marriages among Dasds take place in 
alternate years on a day fixed by the caste.^^^ 

PORVADS are found all over Gujardt. They are said to take 
their name from Porvdd, a suburb of Shrimdl, the old capital of 
south Mdrwdr. They are divided into Visas and Dasas. Their 
family-priests are Shrimdli Brdlnnans, and their family-deity is 
the Shri or Mahdlakshmi of Shrimdl. They are partly Vaishnavas 
partly Jains.^^^ 

RAVAKVALS are found chiefly in Ahmedabdd. They take 
their name from Raika near Dhandhuka. Their family-priests 
ere Rdyakvdl Brahmans.^^^ 

SIIRIMALIS arc found all over Gujardt but chiefly in Ahined- 
» dbdd and Kaira,. They take their name from Shrimdl, now Bhinmal, 
in Mdrwdr, about fifty miles west of Mount Abu. Like Osvdl Vanias, 
they were formerty Solanki Rajputs and originally Gurjars. They 
are divided into Visas and Dasas, who eat together but do not in- 
termarry. Their family-priests are Shrimdli Brdhmans and their 
family-goddess is Vdgheshvari of Shrimdl. The Visa Shrimdlis 
are exclusively Jains. The Gujarat Shrimdli Sonis or goldsmiths 
originally belonged to the Shrimdli Vania class.^^^ 

SORATHIYAS are- found chiefly in south Kdthidwar. They 
take their name from Sordth, the south coast of Kdthidwar. They are 
divided into Visas and Dasds. The Sorathiyds of the sea-coast towns, 
chiefly Porbandar, Mangrol, Verdval, Jafardbad, and Diu, are 
remarkable for their commercial enterprise. From ancient times 
they ha.ve been in the habit of making voyages to Arabia and 
Zanzibar, going in their youth and returning to their native land after 
nine or ten years, when they generally marry. The Bombay brokers 
and trade agents known as Chbapp.rias are chiefly Sorathiya Vanias. 
Their faraily-x)riests are Kandolia Brahmans, and their family-deity 
- is Samudri, whose chief shrine is at Sundri- in Dhrdngadra.^^^ 
UMMADS arc found chiefly in north Gujardt. They are said- 
to have entered Gujardt from Mdrwdr about two Centuries ago. 
They arc divided into Visas and Dasds. Their family-priests are 
Audichya and other Gujardt Brdhmans. They are partly Vaishnavs, 
partly Jains.^"' 

(1) Bombay GazeUetr, Vol. IX, Part I, p. 73. 

(2) Do, do, p. 74, 
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YAYADAS are found chiefly in north Gujardt. They are 
said to take -their name from Vdyad, a village near Patan, about 
fifty -four miles north-west of Ahmeddbdd. They arc divided into 
Visas and Dasas, who eat together but do not intermarry. The 
Visds are further divided into Ahmedabddis and Surai-is, who oat 
together and intermarry. Their priests arc Vayada Brdhmaus. Mosi. 
of them are Vaishnavas of the Vnllabhdcharj’^a sect, and a. few are 
Shaivs. Unlike other Vdnias, the bridegroom goes to the bride’s 
house in an open bullock cart with his face masked in cloth, and 
the marriage ceremony takes place at or after midnight. On his way 
to the bride’s house the bridegroom performs the c7ia7clfa or cross-roads 
worship. In the middle of the square a sweet ball is jflaced on a fried 
cakcj'aud at each corner an earthern pot with a sweet ball and a copper 
in it. During the worship, to conceal the bridegroom from public 
gaze, a strip of cloth is field round him by his friends and relations. 

After the worship is over, the corner pots arc given to four unmiu- 
ried boys as a lucky present to ensure a speedy marriage. A swi'.el, 
ball is then set on the ground and on it a waistcloth is sjirenrl. On 
the waist cloth a sword is placed and the bridegroom’s cart is made 
to pass over the sword. If the edge of the sword is broken it is 
considered a bad omen. The bride also performs the cross-roads 
worship in company of her friends and relations.^*^ 

SHRAVAK VANIAS : — Immediately before the birth of a Coroiiid. 
child a midwife is called. If a male child is born, a brass plate 
is beaten and a Brahman astrologer is asked to note the hour of 
birth. The news of the birth is carried to the child’s father, and this 
door-posts of his house arc festooned with the leaves of the atiopdlo 
(Polyalthia longifolia), molasses and coriander seeds are disl-ributed 
among friends and relations, and if the father of the child is rich, 
music is played at .his house. On the sixth day Mother Sixth or 
Chathi is worshipped with all the ceremonies observed by Mesliris. 

In Pdlanpur and other parts of north Gujarat the child is laid on 
a silk handkerchief and is rocked by four unmarried girls. On the 
tenth day the mother bathes, but remains unclean for thirty days 
more. The child is named on the twelfth, the fortieth, or some 
other day after the third month. Before naming the child they 
worship the family goddess or gotraj. The goddess is represented 
by a gold or silver iilato, engraved with footprints, or by a leaf of the 
banyan (Ficus indica) tree, or by a dried mango stone. With the 
help of a Brahman priest the representation of the goddess is laid 

(1) I’tomhay Gazrllfir, Vol. IX, Part I, ]>. 74. 
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with, betel leaves and nuts on a heap of rice or wheat and vermilion 
powder, and jSowers arc thrown over them by the father’s sister. The 
child’s father feasts his friends and relations, and his sister names 
the child. The names of Shrdvak women do not differ from those 
of other high caste Hindu women ; but the names of men generally 
end in dfmni and sometimes in ji. Except among the well-to-do 
the full naming ceremonies are performed only in the case of the 
first boy ; girls arc named by the mother without any ce^cmon)^ 
On the fortieth day after childbirth the mother bathes and worships 
a well. No ceremony is performed at the first giving of cooked food 
to the child. When the child is three, five or seven years old, the 
boy’s head is completely shaved, and a tuft of hair is cut from the 
back of the girl’s head. Except that the boy is sent to school with 
music, and that friends and relations are feasted, no ceremonies 
are performed at the time of hair-cutting. Tlie Shravaks do not 
wear the sacred shoulder-cord. At the time of worshipping their 
idols they were a silken tape or a piece of cloth or a gold chain 
across their shoulders in the way in which Brahmans wear their thread- 
With few exceptions the Shravak Vania marriage ceremony is 
the same as that performed by Meshri Vanias. Boys and girls are 
betrothed sometimes immediately before and sometimes many 
years before the marriage. The marriage day is fixed by a Brah- 
man astrologer. Five days before the marriage the parents of 
both the bride and bridegroom worship an image of Ganpati 
which is painted with vermilion on the house wall. The women 
of the bride and bridegroom’s families go separately with music 
to the potter’s house, worship his wheel, and carry away a store 
of earthen jars. At the bride’s house a marriage booth is made, 
one of the posts of which among the Nimas is of g^igal Balaamoden- 
dron wood. A square or chori is made in the centre of ^e 
booth. No planet-pleasing or grahasMnti ceremony is performed. 
On the day before the marriage the family goddess is invoked and 
worshipped. Among the Ladva Shriraalis a razor made of wet 
wheat flour or of sugar is laid near the goddess. In the evening 
of the marriage day the bridegroom, dressed in rich clothes, 
with a cocoanut and a rupee in his hands and with a black silk 
thread tied to his right anlde to ward ofi the evil eye, goes on horse- 
back with music to the bride’s house, the men of his party walking 
in front, and the women, except for a few paces, among the Visa 
Shrimalis in the rear. Among the Osvdls the bridegroom wears a 
wedding coronet mvgat and in other divisions a turban. In all 
he holds a sword in his hand. When he reaches the bride’s liouse 
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ridicule tlie idea of an idol granting a prayer. The Shripujya or 
spiritual head of the gachha resides at Baroda sind has Ihivars or 
deputies at Delhi, Ajmere and Jalar. The Shripujya goes every year 
on tour, visiting his disciples. About 500 years ago a schism arose in 
the Lonka sect, A priest disputed the authority of his Shripujya and 
was expelled the congregation. He practised severe austerities, and 
gaining a large following, founded a new gachha, which is called 
Dhundia. Like the parent gachha, the Dhundias are opposed to 
idol- worship and building temples, and accept only thirty- two. stdras 
or aphorisms of the Jain faith. Their priests do not beg, but live on 
such offerings of food and clothes as arc freely made by the congrega- 
tion and own no property. They are clad in white, and mask their 
mouths with linen to prevent their breath from killing insect-life. 
They never stir out in the rain lest they should kill some animal, and 
always brush the ground before they sit. Some go even to the length 
of brushing the ground in front as they walk. They neither wash 
their clothes nor any part of their body. The Dhundias arc mostly 
found in Kathiawdr. Their opposition to idol-worship has alienated 
most of their adherents in Gujarat proper. 

Though idol-worship is prohibited by Jainism, Shravaks 
worship the images of the twenty-four Jain Tirthankai-s— or patron 
saints. In their temples or dehrds are also placed images of Hindu 
gods and goddesses below the idol of the principal Tirthankar.in 
the temple or in other niches or shrines or upper storeys. The minis- 
trants at the temples arc mostly Shirmali Brahmans, somctiracs.Tapod- 
. bans. Mails and Kanbis. These ministrants, except when on duty, 
arc allowed to act according to their own religion. Any Hindu who 
is not a flesh-eater or spirit-drinker is considered a fit temple servant. 
The principal holidays of Shravaks arc the Pachusan or Pargusm 
that is, the sacred season, and the Siddhachahra, Puja or saint wheel 
^yor8hip. Among the Svetambars, the Pachusan begins with the 
twelfth of the dark half of Shrdvan and ends with the fifth of the 
bright half of Bhddrapad. Among the Digambaras the Pachusan 
lasts for fifteen dajfs beginning from the fifth of the bright half 
and ending on the fifth of the dark half of Bhddrapad. The whole 
Pachusan period mus^t be observed as a fast period, but, except a few 
devotees, almost all fast on the last day only. The Siddhachalcra 
Puja is performed twice a year in Chaitra and Ashvin and lasts 
for nine days beginning ‘on the seventh and ending on fullmoon 
day. 


(1) Bombay GazeUeer, Vol. IX, Part I, pj). 103-100. 
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Wlion a Sliravak Vanin is at the point of death a text from tlio Death 
Funva Praktisli is rend to him by a reliRions-minded Shravnk, roremo 
and an image of one of the Tirthnnknrs is brought from tlio (emplo 
and shown him. The dying jterson makes presents to finihmans in 
grain and in cash. Among (he. O.svals and Slirimalis the dying are 
dre.''Sed in (lieir full dress ; if a man, in n waistcloth, a long cotton 
tunic and a turban, and if a woman, in a bodice, a ])etticoat and a 
robe. After this robing (hey are laid on a mattress with a coverlet 
spread over it. -Among otherShravak Vanias a dying man is dressed 
in a waistcloth and a dying woman in a petticoat and bodice. 

The dving person is then laid with the head townrd.s the north on 
a jiart of the floor which has been freshly cowdnngcd, but no darhlid 
Foa evnnsuroides. barely and .«esame seed are strewn over it. AVhe.ii 
life is gone .‘-oinc sweetmeat balls are, thrown to streetdogs. Wit.hout 
washing or again changing the clot h(‘S tint body is tied to a larlde.r- 
.«hnped bamboo bier and carried to the burning ground. The relations 
and castefollows follow, calling upon Ham. When the burning ground 
is reached (he body is carried three times round the X)ile. 
the clothes are. s(ripj)C(l off and (h<* body is laid on the. ])yre. Exeej)t 
when the grandfather is alive, (he. eldest .son of the deceased .‘^ots 
the j)ile on fire. After the body is burnt the mourners bathe and 
return to the house of the deceased. They then separate, but meet 
again at the house, where they peep into the hou.s<‘. well and wash 
their hands with earth and water. Tiie ne.ar relations of (he. dece.aped 
remain unclean five to ten days. During these day.s of unclonn- 
lincss among (he. O.svals, the. chief -mourner feeds bull-bufTaloes. On 
the last day of mourning the near male relations of the deceased 
have their head and chill shaved. The practice of shaving the upjier 
lip which was common fifty year,-^ ago is falling into disuse as it is 
contrary to the .Tain religion. The widow of the deceased, if an 
elderly woman, has her wristlets broken but her head is not shaven. 

She wears an ochrc-colourcd robe and. like a Meshri widow, wears 
no ornaments, makes no brow-mark, and docs not anoint her bead. 

If the widow is a yoimg woman, tbe only change that is made in her 
dress is that she is not allowed to wear jingling anklets and earrings 
and to make the brow-mark. Between the end of the mourning and 
the thirteenth day the Gorji is daily feasted. Except among the 
Bhaw.«ars, Salvis and other arti.^an classes who have adopted .Jainism, 
no memorial or slirdddha ceremony is performed between the tenth 
and the thirteenth, but presents of grain, clarified butter, molasses 
and coppers arc made to Brahmans, On the thirteenth day the chief- 
moumer goes to the temple, worships the idols with the help of 
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Bhojaks, and makes offerings of safflower, {rankincensc and sandal- 
wood, and if Ids means permit, ornaments and clotkes. In honour 
of the deceased the chief-mourner feasts his friends and relations 
or his custepeople, or, if he is well off, the whole village. Shnivak 
Vdnias do not keep monthly or yearly memorial days.^^^ 

Shrdvaks are strict vegetarians and are more careful than Meshris 
not to take animal or vegetable life. 

hlEYADAS are found chiefly in Baroda and north Gujarat. 
!Mevada Shravaks were originall}’’ Ummad Shrdvaks. Within the past 
sixty years many have adopted the Vaishnava religion and are called 
Mevada Meshris. Tlieir family-prieste are Mevada Brahmans.^'^ 

NARSIPURAS are found chiefly in Baroda. They take their 
name from Narsipur in Pdlanpur,*-^ 

NIMAS are of two divisions. Visas and Dasas. The Visas are 
both Vaishnavas and Jains, and the Dasds are Vaishnavs. Tlie Visa 
Vaishnavas and Jains used to intermarry but the custom has ceased 
since A. D. 1850. Their family deity is Shamldji near Idar. 
They differ from other Gujarat Shrdvaks in holding a caste 
feast in honour of king Harischandra on the 7th of Mngsar siul 
(November-Decembor). Their family priests are mostly Udam- 
bnra Brdhmans.^-^ 

OSVALS are found all over Gujarat. Tliey are divided into Visas, 
Dasds, and Panchas or Betas. The story of their origin is that 
the Shrimdl king Dcsal allowed none but millionaires to live inside 
his city walls. One of the lucky citizens, a Shrimdli Vania named 
Rudd, had a brother named Saad, whose fortune did not come up 
to the chief's standard of wealth. Saad asked his brother to help 
him to make up the required million, but as he met with no cncouragcrt- 
rnent he and Jaycliand, a discontented son of the king of Shrimal, 
and many Shrimdlis, Rajputs and others left Shrimdl and, settling in 
the town of Jfandovad, called it Osa or the frontier. Among the 
settlers were Shrimdli A^'dnids, Bhatti, Chohdn, Ghclot, God, Gohil, 
IIada,Jddav Mdkvdna, Farmdr, Rdthod and Thar Rajputs, all devout 
worshippers of Shiva. Ratnasuri, a Jain priest, by working miracles, 
converted Ja3-chand their king and all the settlers, and calling them 
Osvdls, formed them into one caste. This is said to have happened on 
thcf'th jSdrdron (August) A. D. 100. That there is some truth 
in the story upjwnrs from the fact that some of the O.svals have a.s 

(1) Ihii'hay Gazillff, Vot. IX, U.-irl 1, pp. lOl-K'S. 

(2) J^>. ily. (1. Wi. 
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surnniiu'p Chaiidliri, Dlinnsa. Gola. Jlnila, Joliuii, Kannyia, Jladari 
and U 7 J 1 . Of the tliroe divisions, Visas. Oasas and IVmchas, the Pan- 
ehas nr le'tas rank lowest. They allow their widows to marry, and 
few Shnivaks <w ^ileshri Vanias eat with them. The family goddess 
cd all Osvals is Osia in Marwar. Dusa Osvals marr\' Daan Shrimalis 
and Dasa Porvads. hut. Dasn and Visa Osvals, lltongh they cat 
together, do not. intermarry. The family-])riests of Osvals are mostly 
.\tidirhya Brahmans/’' 

POPV.M^Sare found all over Gujarat. They ajid the Shrimalis 
seion 1^> have originally heen one eommnnity. The family goddess. 
<if both is Mahalakshmi and their yearly feast- in her honour is held 
on the same day. Porvads have (wo <livisions. Vi.sas and Dnsas, 
who are found ohie.fly ii^ .MmUHlahad. Kaira and other ]iarts of north 
Gnjanit. Visa and Dnsa Porvads eat. together h»it. do not intermarry, 
Dasa I’orviids have begun to marry with Dasn Shrimalis, hut the old 
]»rae(ico of intermarriage between Visa and Dasn Porvjid Shra- 
vaks and Visa and Dasa Porvad Vanias has of late, fallen into disuse. 
The family-]»rios(.s of Porvad .Shravaks are Shrimali Brahmans.’"* 

SIIKfM.VDIB are fouml all over Gtijarat-, They are divided into 
Visas. Dnsas and Ladviis. The Dasas and Visas are fojind all over 
the province including Gutch. Kathiawar. Baroda and other Native 
States, and the Ladvas are found only in Surat and Broach. Accord- 
ing to (heir caste story, at- Bhinmal in Marwar flO.OOO families 
woiv created by Sri or .Mahalakshmi. the daughter of the sage 
Ifhrigii. out of her flower garland according to one. account, and out 
of her thigh according to another, to maintain 90,000 Shrimali 
Brahmans. ,.\bout the origin of the Dnsas and Visa.s, three stories 
are. (old. According to one, tho.se Shrimalis who had first settled 
in Gujarat after wandering through the. four quarters of heaven or 
(lifilia were cjdled Dnsas, and (hose who had settled in the four 
corners of vidiah were. C4ille.d Vidishas or Visas. According to 
another story, t.hose Shrimalis who sprang from the right side of 
itlnhalakshmi’s garland were cjdlcd Visas and those from the. 
left Dasas. According to a third, the Visas or twenties came to be 
so called becanso they arc twice ns high as Dasas or tens. The 
Ladva Shrimalis were so called because they lived in the old Lat- 
desh or .south Gujariit, the neighbourhood of Camba}’’, Broach and 
Surat. Visa Shrimalis do not dine witli Lddva Shriindlis. Among 
the Visa Shrimalis there arc seven minor divisions, Ahmeddbddis, 

(1) flnmlxi!/ (tazellrer, Vo!. IX, I’nrt I. pp. U(i-97. 

(-) Do. do. p. 07, 
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Katliorias, Pallianpurias, Patanis, SoratMas, Talabdds, and Tbara- 
dias, and among tlie Dasa Sliximdlis there are three, Horasith, 
Chanapahua and Idadia. The Ladva Shrimalis have no minor 
divisions. The three main divisions with their sub-divisions eat 
together but do not intermarry. In north Grujarat Dasa Shrimali 
Shravaks marry Dasa Shrimali Vanias or Meshris. The family- 
priests of all Shrimali Shravaks are Shrimali Brahmans. The 
family-deity of Dasa and Lddva Shrimalis is Mahalakshmi, and 
of Visas, Mahalakshmi and Sachai.^’^ 

UMMADS are found chiefly in north Gujarat. The two divisions 
Visas and Dasas eat together but do not intermarry. They are said 
to take their name from Humda, the (jurn or spiritual head who 
established the class. Tliey are also called Vagadij^'a, from the 
Vagad or wild country including Dungarpur, Partdpghad and Sdgvada 
where considerable niunbers are still settled. The head-quarters 
of the caste are at Sagvada near Dungarpur. 

MARATHA VANIS fall \iuder eight heads. They are as 
follows : — 

Bavkule. Kulura, Kunbi or Maratha. 

Kathar. Neve. 

Kharote. Pdtane. 

Kudale. Sangameshvari. 

The only nexiis between these groups is’ a common occupation 
and they neither eat together nor intermarry. They are described 
below separately. 

BAVKULE VANIS are found only in Karwar in the Kanara 
district. They seem to have come from Goa, their home tongue 
being Konkani. They have no surnames, and persons belonging 
to the same stock do not intermarry. Girls are generally married 
between seven and twelve, and boys between fourteen and eighteen. 
A boy is girt with the sacred thread on his wedding day. 
The bridegroom’s father has to pay a bride-price of from Rs. 20 to 
Rs. 200 to the bride’s father. Widows’ heads are shaved and they 
are not allowed to marry. Their family deities are Shivnath of 
Angdi in Karwar and Mhalsa of Maddol in Goa. They are Smarts and 
consider the head of the Shringeri monastery their spiritual teacher. 
Their priests are Chitpavan, Karhada or Karnatak Brahmans. 

(1) Bombay Oazeiteer, Vol. IX, Part I, pp. 97-98. 

(2) Bombay Gazetteer, Vol. IX, Part.!, p. 98. 
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They bum their dead. Their hereditary calling is trade. Most^ of 
them go hawking, carrying headloads of rice, cocoanuts, fruit, spices, 
betel leaf and cheap sweetmeats. They also o\vn and till land. 
They eat fish and flesh but do not drink liquor. In ceremonies and 
customs they resemble Kudale Vanis. 

KATHAK VANIS are found in small, numbers in Jalgaon and 
Nasirabad in East Khandesh. They have such gotras as Bharadwdja, 
Kashyap, Kaundinya, and Vashishtha, which are exogamous. 
Marriage with a father’s sister’s, mother’s sister’s or motheT-’s 
brother’s daughter is not allowed. Marriage with a deceased wife’s 
sister is allowed and brothers are allowed to marry sisters. Widow 
remarriage and divorce are permitted. The devaks of' Kathar Vanis 
consist of the p'mchpdlvi or the leaves of the mango, jdmWml (Eugenia 
jambolana), ardli or shami (Prosopis spicigera) and hordti or hor 
(Zizyphus jujuba). In ceremonies and customs they do not differ 
from the surrounding Kunbi castes. 

KHAROTE VANIS are found mainly in the Jamner tdlului of 
East Khandesh. They call themselves Lad Vanis as the name 
Kharote signifies a bastard. They have such golras as Bharad- 
waja, Gautam, Shandilya and Vashishtha. They allow widow 
marriage and divorce. Their devah consists of the pdrichpdlvi 
like that of Kathar Vanis, in addition to which it includes haridli 
(Cynodon dactylon) and the nim (Melia azadirachta). In ceremonies 
and customs they resemble Kathar Vanis. 

KULUM, KUNBI or MARATHA VANIS appear to have been 
evolved from those Maratha Kunbis who took to trade. They do 
not differ from Maratha Kunbis in their ceremonies and customs. 

* KUDALE VANIS, also known as Bandekar Vanis, are found 
mainly in the southern part of the Ratnagiri district, the Savant- 
vadi State, Kanara and Goa. They call themselves Arya Vaishya 
or Arya Dakshini Vaishya, but are popularly kno'vvn simply as 
Vanis. They are called Kudales and Bandekars after the peihas 
of Kudal and Banda in the Savantvadi State, where they are found 
in large numbers. Their original home appears to be Goa, where 
they were both cultivators and traders, but on migrating to the 
Savantvadi State they gave up cultivation and continued only to 
trade, which is their present occupation. They claim to be Vaishyas, 
but the facts that tiU 1850 thay dined uith Marathas on the occa- 
sion of the Darbari shrddd.Tia , ceremony at Savantvadi, and that 
they occasionally married Maratha girls, seem to .show that they 
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originally belonged to the same stock ns the MarAthiis. It is, however, 
to be noted that although they took to wife Mardtha girls, they 
never gave their daughters in marriage to ]\Iardthds. 

They have eighteen golran which are exognmous. They are 
as follows : — 


Bdbhrava 

Bhdradwdja 

Chanakash 

Harit 

.Tamadagni 

Kapi 


Kdshyap 

Kaundinya 

Kaushik 

Ndndbhayn 

Nitundan 

Parish 


Saunalya 

Shdndilya 

Vislinuvardha 

Vatsa 

Vishvdmitra 

Vriddhavishnu. 


Marriages are prohibited between members of the same gotm. 
Marriage with, a father’s sister’s or mother’s brother’s daughter 
is allowed, but not with a mother’s sister’s daughter. A man may 
marry his wife’s sister, and brothers may marry sisters. Polygamy 
is permissible, but polyandry is unltnown. Girls arc generally 
married by the age of twelve, boys between eighteen and twenty. 
Widows are not allowed to remarry and sometimes their heads are 
shaved as among Brdhmans. Divorce is forbidden. 


The offer of marriage .comes from the girl’s father, who pays a 
dowry of from Ks. 50 to Rs. 1,000 to the boy’s father according to 
his means. The marriage ceremonies of Kuddle Vdnis do not difier 
from those obtaining among the higher castes in the locality, the 
principal ceremonies being (1) Mandapsthdpan, (2) Fulsadi, (3) 
Telsadi- (4) Kunku, lavane, (5) Vagnischaya, (6) Simantpujan, (7) 
Rukhvat, (8) Madhupark, (9) Muhiurta-puja, (10) Lagna or marriage, 
(11) Kanydddn (12) Ldjdhom or the marriage sacrifice, (13) Sapta- 
padi, which is the binding portion of the ceremony, (14) Sdde and 
(15) Kankan Sodane or untying the marriage wristlets. ' 

Kudale Vanis worship all the Brdhmanic as well as the local 
gods and goddesses, and observe the regular Hindu fasts and feasts. 
Although they claim to be Vaishyas, they do not perform the thread 
ceremony, the sacred thread being worn without any ceremony 
at the time of marriage. Their priests are Karhada or Chitpa- 
van Brahmans in Ratnagiri and Sdvantvadi and Haviks in Kanara. 
They burn their dead. Their death ceremonies are of the standard 
type and they perform the shrdddha. 

They eat fish and flesh, but do not drink liquor. They have 
no objection to taking jpahhi from Mardthds. 
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NEVE VANIS are found in small numbers in Khandesh and 
Nasik. They Lave twelve goiras wbicb are as follows : — 

Bbdradwaja Gauridyaii Kashyap 

Cbampayan Gural Kaundinya 

Chittayan Kadavdyan Manyan 

Dattdtraya Kadyan Shandilya. 

Except that they also prohibit marriage between members whose 
maternal uncles’ gotras are the same, they do not differ from 
Kathar Vanis in ceremonies and customs. 


PATANE VANIS appear to be a local branch of the Kulum 
Vdnis named after Patan in the Satdra district where they are mainl}’^ 
foimd. They do not differ from the Kulums in their ceremonies 
and customs. 

SANGAMESHVARI VANIS, named after Sangameshvar in 
the Ratpd,giri district, are chiefly found in that district. They have 
several surnames, but they do not regulate intermarriage. Marriages 
are prohibited between members having the same devak, which 
suggests an original totemistic social organization and a Maratha 
origin for the caste. The principal surnames with their devaks aie 
as follows: — 


Surname. 

1. Bendkhale 

2. Chaudhri 

3. Chingle 

4. Gandhi 

5. Gdngan 

6. Khedekar 

7. Lugamkar 

8. Redij 

9. Sadvilkar 

10. Shete 

11. Takle 


Devak. 

Peacock’s feather. 

Coral. 

Conch shell. 

Tulsi (sweet basil). 

Isioogar (Rhazya stricta). 
Cobra. 

JJmhar (Ficus glomerata). 

Kalanib (Anthocephalus 
cadumba). 

Kocha (Turmeric bulb). 
Karanj (Pongamia glabra). 
Shindi (Wild date palm). 


Marriage with a mother’s brother’s daughter is allowed, but 
not with a father’s sister’s or mother’s sister’s daughter. A -man 
may marry a deceased wife’s sister if the.-f"'’mer dies > 
Brothers are not allowed to marry sist" ' 
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married from ten to ttiirteen, boys from fifteen to twenty-five. Poly- 
gamy is permissible, but polyandry is unknown. Widows are allowed 
to remarry, but a bachelor cannot marry a wdow. Divorce is pro- 
hibited. The marriage ceremonies of Sangameshvari' Vanis do not 
differ from those of Kudales except that they do not perform 
the Saptapadi. In other respects they resemble Kiidale Vanis. 

VANIA BHATIA. — A synon}’m for Bhatia. 

VANIA SONI. — A .synonym for Shrimali Soni. 

Name and VANJHAS * numbering 3,884 (1901), including 2,037 males 

(.ligin. and 1 ,847 females, are found principally in Kathiawar, and in 
small numbers in Palanpur, Bewa Kantha, Surat Agency and 
Jawhar. Seven males were recorded at Aden. In Kathiawar 
they are to be found mostly in Bagasra, Jamnagar, Amroli, 
Dhor^ji, Porebunder and Junagadh. The Barots of the caste 
have a common saying that a man i.s a Vaniha either by residence 
in a village, or by profession, or by descent. Begarding their 
origin, tradition asserts that, wlien Parashuram decimated the 
Kshatriyas, some of them, to save themselves, surrendered to 
Hinglaj Mata, who promised to preserve them, provided they gave 
up the profession of fighting and took to weaving. They agreed 
and repaired to the Vindhyacbal mountain. A sage named 
Tantupal {iantu thread and pal protector) taught them the art 
of weaving. Having become Vindhyachalis, they assumed the 
shorter denomination Yanjhas. They say their gotra is Markand 
and their sMlclia Madhyandin. They further claim to be of 
. the same social rank as the Brahmakshtriyas. The names in 
common use among them, such as Keshav, Karsan, Jeram, 
Bbovan, Bechar, Purushottam, Baghav, etc., suggest that tL/;y 
were originally Vaishyas, while tlieir section names and sur- 
names lead to the inference that they were connected with Eajputs. 

. . The following arc the principal sections, those with a common 

Divicjonp. ° ^ 

ancestor being grouped together : — 

1. Barakhda, Chavda, 

2. Chuvan, Choeha, »Sonagra, Mahavadia, Vegda, Nadha. 

3. Gohel, Baheria. 

4. Hingu. 

0 . Jadhav. 


* Froro material*! supplied by Mr.K. G. Pandit, B.A., LL.B. 
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6. Jethwa, Gadliia, Gerwala, Gomalia. 

7. Kdmotl, Mandalia, Khencha. 

8. Makwana. 

9. Parinar, Sindliwa, Siipeda. 

10. Eatliod, Bliadresda; Axaalcliheda. 

11. Silodra. 

12. Surviya. 

13. Seta. 

14. Wadliel, Borkhatria, Waja. 

15. Waghela, Solanki. 

Tliere are three territorial sub-divisions, Gadhia (from gadh 
or fort of Jimagadh), Nagaria (from Nagar, ?.e., Jamnagar), and 
Wadhwani (from Wadhwan). 

Marriages are prohibited between members of the same or albed 
section. A Vanjha cannot marry his mother s sister’s, father's 
sister’s or mother’s brother’s daughter. Two sisters can be mar- 
ried to the same man, before or after the death of the elder. Two 
brothers may marry two sisters. A Vanjha of Kathiawar cannot 
marry among any* Vanjhas outside that province. The reason 
appears to be that the Kathiawar Vanjhas do not eat flesh, 
whereas those outside mostly do. Boys and girls are generallj'^ 
married between twelve and fourteen. Consequently sexual in- 
discretions before marriage are rare. Sho\ild a marriage be delayed 
beyond fourteen, the cause woidd generally be poverty. If any 
indiscretion takes place, the girl’s father is fined Es. 50 and 
the^ boy’s father Es. 101. The caste is then entertained at a 
dinner and the young people taken back into the caste. Polygamy 
is allowed. Failure of issue, want of harmony, or misconduct on 
the part of the wife, are reasons justifying marriage with another 
woman. In theory there is no limit to the number of wives. In 
actual life instances are not known of men having more than two 
wives. Polyandry is unknown. 

The offer of marriage comes from the boy’s father through a Marriage 
mediator who is generally an elderly member of the community. If ^eremo- 
the offer is accepted, he is given Es. 2-8-0 known as money for chdndlo. 

The betrothal is called sagai or veswdl. When it is arranged, mo- 
lasses are distributed among those present. About Es. 140 is the 
usual expenditure on a marriage. On an auspicious day a Brahman 
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writes a marriage-note • announcing the lucky day for the marriage, 
and cariies the note on behalf of the girl’s father to the boy’s father 
(lagan laTclii moJcaluvun). The messenger on arrival is seated on a 
low stool, a mark [cMndlo) being made on his forehead with red 
powder, and a present of a cocoanut and silver coin being made to 
him {lagan vadhdvavun). Two days before the marriage, booths are 
erected, columns of six earthen pots are constructed at each corner, 
and a tor an of five kinds of leaves is woven and hung at the entrance. 
Ganpati is worshipped, the presiding deity of the marriage booth 
being Kshetrapal. On the day previous to the marriage, a fruit 
mindliol is tied to the right wrist of both the bride and bridegroom, 
and turmeric powder mixed with water is applied to their forehead and 
cheeks {mindhol hdndhva and pilM ehadhdvavi). On the marriage day 
the bridegroom and party {jdn) leave for the bride’s village in a 
procession {fulenkun). The bride’s come forward to meet 

them {sdmaiytm). The bridegroom is taken to the marriage booth, 
where the bride’s mother waves over him a miniature yoke, a churinng 
pestle, a spindle, etc. {'poukhavun). The bridegroom is then seated 
on a low wooden stool, and the bride is brought out and seated 
opposite to him. A garland is passed round both. The sacrificial 
fire being kindled and fed with parched rice, glii, etc., the couple 
go four times round the fire {ferafarwa), this being the binding portion 
of the marriage service. Next the pair bow to the family deity 
of the bride and the marriage is concluded. 

Widow remarriage is allowed. The levirate is not permitted. 
The widow’s intended husband has to pay her Es. 3 for kamklia 
(bodice cloth) and Rs. 80 as des or dowry. The marriage is celebrated 
by hanging garlands on the necks of the pair, giving annas eight in 
charity and distributing molasses among those present. Rs.,20 
are spent by the widow’s new husband on a caste dinner. A husband 
can divorce a wife if he cannot agree v\ith her or if her conduct is bad. 
A divorced woman does not lose caste. She is allowed to remarry. 
The Hindu law of inheritance is followed with slight modifications. 
During the father’s lifetime the son cannot claim a partition of the 
ancestral property. The daughter cannot claim her mother’s 
stridhan on the latter’s death, xmless it has been proinised to her 
during her lifetime. 

Vanjhas belong to the Hindu religion. Some are followers of 
Kabir, others are Ramdnandis, and a few are Ramddsis. Their 
chief god is Vishnu. Their family deities are. Chamunda, Pothad, 
Harshad, Jagrai, Vamai, Chorwad, Ghugarmal, Kankai, Ganga 
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Bhovani, Asliapuri and WacliMo (calf). Tlieir spiritual guide is 
the Gosaiji Mahardj of Gokul. The red fifal (ficus religiosa), mango 
and nim (Melia azadirachta) are venerated, and their leaves and 
flowers are not plucked. OSerings of grain are made to the gods, and 
are received by the caste priests, who are Audich Brahmans. On 
every new-moon day lapsi (wheat flour cooked into a thick.paste and 
sweetened with molasses) is offered to Hinglaj Mata in memory of her 
having protected the caste from Parshuram. 

The dead are burnt. Children under eighteen months, lepers, Death 
and sddlms (saints) are buried. At burial the latter are seated with ® 
face to the north. The ashes are thrown into a river. The unburnt 
bones, if any, are thrown into the Dama pool in the Girnar, 
if circumstances permit ; otherwise into a pit close by a rivulet so 
as to be carried away in the rains. 

Vanihas are hereditary weavers. Some have taken to carpentry, Oscupa- 
while others are husbandmen. 


The Vanjhas living in Kathiawar do not eat flesh. They eat at Food, 
the hands of Sonis and Sutars. Lohars, Hajams and Rajputs eat 
at their hands. 

VANJHAGOR.— A sub-division of Audich Brahmans. 

VANKAR.- -A sub-division of Dhedas. 

VANTIYAT.-A sub-division of Gdnigs. 

VARADHI. — A sub-division of Bhois. 

VARAP. — ^A sub-division of Agris and Katkaris. 

VARIA.— A sub-division of Kurabhdrs. 

VARIK.— A synonym for Nhavi. 

, VARLI.— A sub-division of Bhils. 


VARLIS, numbering 151,693 (1901), including 76,656 males Name and 
037 females, are found in large numbers in the Thans district, 
hW Surat Agency, Nasik, and the Khandesh Agency, a few 

'^igtants being recordedin the adjoining districts. Their head-quart- 

®ate in Dahanu in Thdna. In Nasik they are found m Pemt and 
■ufe Sahyddris. In KUndesll, like tie Bhils, they live in the 
v«Wnou 5 tract that stretohes abont thirty m.lca west of Akram. 

Ihc term Vdrli, according to Dr. Wilson,* is come from varal a 
•■itatoh of cultivated land and means an uplander. .It .s con- 
'Wb, some with Varalat, the sixth of the anccnt seven Kontos. 

’■> Jw o these derivations ^rs convinemg. Begard mg 
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tlieir origin nothing is known. The fact that they possess merely 
a vague notion of a supreme being, that they have no priests, that 
their ceremonies and customs difier from those followed by orthodox 
Hindus, that they attribute all diseases and misfortunes to the influence 
of evil spirits, etc,, show them to be an aboriginal tribe only 
slightly influenced by Brahmanism. 

Appear- Varlis of Thana are darker and slimmer than Thakurs, with 

SlTlCC " 

dress and whom they are connected, Thakurs containing a Yarli division who 
do not marry with other Thakurs. They are generally fairer and 
better made than Kathkaris, and differ little from Kunbis in appear- 
ance and feature. Hew; of those who live in Umbargaon shave 
either the beard or the head. The rest almost always shave the 
head except the top-knot. The Khandesh Varlis are tali and dark, 
very slim but well made, with features somewhat negroid in type. 
In Thana, the men go with there heads bare, and on their bodies have 
nothing but a loincloth. The women, except a few of the well-to- 
do, wear nothing but a robe, one end of which is drawn over the 
shoulder and chest. In Khandesh also the men wear no head-dress 
but part their hair in the middle and let it flow loosely over their 
shoulders. Their women usually go naked to the waist. The Gujarat 
Varlis appear to be more refined. The men wear a waist-band 
and a tattered head-cloth. The women wear a cloth over the head, 
a bodice, and a cloth round the waist. The women of the Khandesh 
Varlis wear on both legs, from the ankle half way up the calf, tiers 
of massive brass rings fitted so tight as to cause the flesh to shrink. 
These rings arc never taken off, and are buried with the wearers. 
In Gujarat the ornaments of men are silver or tin ear-rings, silver 
or brass bracelets, and a bra^ss finger-ring ; those of women arc : 
a silver chain worn on the head, brass ear-rings, coils of glass be?ds 
roimd the neck, and brass bracelets. 

Language. The homc tongue of Varlis differs little from that of local Kunbis. 
In Thana they always speak Marathi except those in the extreme 
north, who speak Gujarati. Besides the common tendency of the 
wilder tribes to clip their words, Jcoljas, for example, standing for hothc 
jdfos, they use several non-jMarathi words such as ndnge to see, d(' 
hard, (at there, davar an old man, jhiwjuor a blanket, Mniara a servant 
and yrhjfcl clarified butter. The- names in common use among men 
are. Badge, Devaji, Bival, Gopaji, Hindis, Holis, Kakava, Lashis, 
Rupfiji, and Sharaji, and among women Harkhn, Kahwa, Bupai, 
Sonai, and Thakali.* 


• Dr. Wilson (.J, R. A. S. VII, 18). 
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seem to avoid neigliboiirs. except Kolis^ 'RstbkCvV^ii «\\v> 
viti. tlie last of vliom tliey bave some R'V tbe ,^Vvn>tcv 

of the rear they are settled in villages or iv.xhs (hawleta^ ol v lUag^a. 
But a certain number of them wander considerable vliataniva \\> (be 
dry weather in search of labo\u\ especially if they havx' e\pev\enw\l 
a scarcity. A death in a family^ - especially if vlv\e to cholera or antall 
pox— is sufficient to canse the whole family to abanvlon the viUegCv 
and to go elsewhere to reside, like the Kolis, Thahuve. KathKavia 
and other fofest tribes. The houses of the well-to-do are a\ach lIlvO 
Kunbi houses. The dwellings of the poor am small huta, ge\MM'ally 
square, on a stone, and cowdnng or simple cowdnng fo\^ndatlon, with a 
frame-work and rafters of wood, walls of read ov hnu', and V(»ofa 
thatched with grass, rice-straw or pnlm-leavea, 

The VArlis have four ondogamous diviaiona, Mlualdlia or pain 
Varlis, Murdes, Ddvnrs and Nilura. Jllurdea and hiiviiva, who inn 
found in the north of the, Tlidna dial, riel, , (wil, and flrinlc liOf/alliei' iilid 
intermarry, but tlioy neither eat, drink nor innvi’y with the Nihiin, 
who belong to South Milhim, Baaaein, .Tnwlilir and Viidli, 

The tribe is divided into a number of ehnia or /nfht, the elilef of 
which are as follows 


Ihhnii 

ilninnMi; 


liiaiiii 

fllvMeiM, 


Bantria. 

Jddhdre, 

Niklinde, 

Hhaov/ir. 

Bhangara. 

Karba t. 

Niinbme,, 

Minnldiilte, 

Bhavar. 

Kirkire, 

I'agi, 

Tabille, 

Bhendar. 

Konddri/'i. 

J/ileydo,'/, 

nmU', 

Gabhale. 

Mcj'ia. 

Ibdvatia, 

'I'lmhfin, 

*Jadfaav. 

iliske. 

Han bar. 

Vdngad, 

^Marriages 

are prohibihid 

tnnui fan;: 
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. Birth 
cere* 
monies. 


Marriage 

cero* 

monies. 


On the fourth or fifth day after the birth of a child the mother’s 
room is painted with red lead, and the midwife, \yho belongs to their 
own tribe, rings a peal on a pewter pot. The mother’s purification 
is performed by the midwife laying on the ground some little heaps 
of red lead, repeating the name of some god as she touches them one 
after another, and tying a piece of thread round the child’s neck. The 
neighbours and relations are treated to a cup of liquor, and if the 
husband can afford it, are feasted. The father must wait to.name the. 
child vmtil a marriage is performed in the neighbourhood. He then 
goes and gets the name from the medium, bhagat, who, as noticed 
later on, always plays a leading part at weddings. ® 

Among GujaratVarlis, on the sixth day after a birth the goddess 
Chhatti is worshipped. The wall of the house is spotted with red 
powder, rice is thrown at the marks, a lamp is lighted before them 
and a dinner is given to women. The father names the child. 

The offer of marriage comes from the boy’s father. "When a 
match is settled, the boy’s father gives to the girl’s father liquor 
worth Re. 1-8-0, and if well-to-do, spends Rs. 2 Inore on liquor 
at his own house. Vdrlis require no luclcy hour, day or month for 
their marriages. The service is conducted by an old lady of the tribe 
who is called davleri. The marriage ceremonies last, three days. 
On the first day, a marriage booth is erected and ofierings of liquor 
and cocoanuts are made to the tribal god Hirva. A day before the 
marriage the boy is rubbed with turmeric at his own house by his 
women relations, and in the evening a man is called, into whose 
body Vdghyadev or the tiger spirit enters. When Vaghya has entered 
the medium, oil is thrown on the fire to make it burn brightly and 
some rice is put into a water pot, idmbya. In this water pot the 
medium reads the bridegroom’s fortune and is consulted by fathers 
to the best names for their children. Next day the bridegroom 
conies from his house and sits a little way from the marriage hall 
in front of the bride’s house. On this several of the bride’s 
relations come out and carry him into the marriage hall, and taking 
him on the shoulders, dance to the music of the pipe, sanai, 
and drum, dJiolki and timki. When they set him dowm the bride- 
groom w’alks into the house where the bride is sitting waiting for him 
and presents her with a green robe and a red bodice. She puts 
them on, and then, on the brows of both, marriage coronets and 
flower wreaths are tied. On the morning of the third day the 
marriage priestess, or davleri, ties the hems of the bride’s and 
bridegroom's robes. Then, followed by the bride’s and bridegroom’s 
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sisters carrying water pots and by the bride and ijridegi'ooin, e)ie 
walks from the house to the marriage hall, ejn’inkling w(i4/er iin /die 
goes. The party walk five times round t!)<5 marriage hall, ending 
in the centre. On reaching tlie cxintre the pi'iestoas gives the brld<!> 
groom a knife or spear to hold in his hand. The bride and b/idr)- 
groom are set facing each other, the bride looking east, and a ejoth is 
drawn between them. Then tJjc priestess, v;ith a lamp in linr 
hand, begins chanting the words of the marriage i'<irv}<;<u 


"When the priestess has finished her chant the cloth licld betv/een 
the couple is drawn aside, and she takes a v/aUiV jiotand, lep'sating 
some mystic words, sprinkles the couple vdtli v/nf/ir, '/'hen the 
pair are raised on the shoulders of two of their relatione, and the gaej*- 
both men and women, headed by the priesbi/-,':. form a ; inland da /ax; 
round them. The bride and bridegioom are then eeabai on a hhiohJ,. 
on which their sisters have placed a wpyir ('/nn and j-,j///nl.dcd //'x; 
grains in lines and cross lines. The pn“/,Mvi ;ite in f/ont of ri/e/n 
singing amusing songs. The guests are then feast/idand,afV;/ thefeaet 
is over, the bride, bridegroom, priestess and geests go t/; ihe b//de^ 
groom's house. Here the bridegroom is raboed v.’/th oil- to/m/n/c and 

red lead, and a copper coin a.’id a few grains of 

ground and the bride and brideg/oom are ;x5at/id on the/n and .Vi. 
Then four earthen water pots foJJ of v.at/?/ a;e b,'0';g;.t and they 
are bathed. After they are dressed tioe pries V.s ;eri/es, a*ri the 
bride Jeavesforher parents* house, whe;e she stays fo; his-e da:ys, and is 
-then taken ro her husband's house by her hv-sband and his ? isten. 


The marrdage oeremon; 


I? 


;ar<>t laors 


'.'.ate/ '.a 
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from her earnings make good the money ho has spent on her marriage. 
The bride and bridegroom then feed each other with cooked rice. 
A dinner follows. When the dinner is over the bridegroom leaves, 
taking with him the bride, who is accompanied by her relatives. 
During their stay for a day and night at his house, the bridegroom’s 
father entertains the bride’s relatives with rice, pulse and tadi palm 
beer. After five days the bride comes back to her father’s house, 
and again after five days more goes to her husband. Among the 
Gujardt Varlis the practice of serving for a mfe hJiandddio prevails. 

Widow remarriage is allowed. A widow cannot marry a brother 
of her deceased husband or a member of his clan. The ceremony 
takes place at night, and is conducted by an old woman of the tribe. 
The couple are seated together and tied together by the necks, 
and released when the marriage is over. The bridegroom gives 
a black glass bead necklace to the bride. Members of the tribe 
are feasted. There is no form of divorce beyond the simple separa- 
tion of husband and wife on the ground of infidelity on the latter’s 
part, or by mutual consent. A divorced woman can marry again 
by the wdow remarriage form. But if she leaves her first husband 
without his consent, the second has to pay the expenses of the first 
marriage as well as of his own. The tribe follows the Hindu law of 
inheritance. 

In 1859, Mr. Boswell, the then Assistant Collector of Thana, 
described the religion of Varlis as follows : — 

Their religion consists chiefly in spirit worship. They think that every place is 
under the care of some spirit who lives in a tree or in a stone. Some they think 
unfriendly and spiteful, others friendly, and others indifferent, friendly or unfriendly 
according as they are propitiated or not. They seldom have recourse to those spirits 
except to escape from evil. They stand in great awe of them. They are much 
given to the use of charms to turn aside evil caused by ill-natured spirits or neigh- 
bours. If any one falls sick they suppose the illness to bo the work of un- 
friendly spirit or neighbour, and send for some charmer, who either performs 
certain rites by which he divines the cause of the sickness, and what particular 
spirit has sent it, or ho is himself seized with a shaking fit, and being thus, as they 
suppose, possessed by a. spirit, tells the cause of the sickness and the means of 
recovery. In such cases medicine is seldom used. The usual cure is the sacrifice 
of a goat, a fowl, or a cocoanut. The sacrifice is performed by a medium cutting 
the animal’s throat, and then cooking and sharing it with the sick man’s friends. 
At other times a sick person remembers that some one has lately abused him, and 
imagines his sickness to be the result of his abuse, and counter charms have to 
he used. 

The Varlis seem to have made little progress in their religious 
conceptions since 1859. They do not employ a Brahman at birth, 
marriage or death. They have no sacred books and no rcli^ous 
guides except mediums, who are augurs and oracles rather than reli- 
gious guides. They are unacquainted with the Brahman gods and 
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have no idea of a Creator, or Supreme Governor, though they believe 
in a future state. The god whom they chiefly worship is Vaghya or 
Vaghoba in the form of a roughly carved tiger or a piece of wood 
- covered with red lead. The favourite place for Vaghya’s image 
is on the village boundary or under a large banyan tree. They say 
that the tiger is Vaghya’s dog, and that he comes about once a month 
to Vaghya’s image to pay his respects, and lies there for- some time. 
Every year in the month of Kdrtik, all Varlis go to Vaghya and have 
a grand ceremony in his honour, daubing him with red lead and 
ofiering sacrifices. Their household god is Hirva, who is represented 
either as a bundle of peacock’s feathers, as a hunter with a gun, a 
warrior on horse-back, or a five-headed monster riding a tiger. He 
is worshipped at intervals all the year round, but his great day 
is in Margasliirsh. They also worship the god Narayan and the 
goddess Humai* who is represented either by a ball made from 
the brains of a cow or by little brass figures of cows. At the Divdli 
the childern put peacock’s feathers into a brass pot and dance 
round it. Like the Kathkaris, they sometimes set up Cheda the 
devil-god in their houses, but unlike Kathkaris, they are not on good 
terms wuth Cheda and hang up his image only to appease him. They 
never worship Bhiri, Bhavani, or Supli as household gods. They 
are said to worship Bahiroba and Khandoba. The only festivals 
they have in common with the Kimbis are Shimga and Divdli. Their 
gods and goddesses are not found in every house but in the houses 
of the well-to-do, where the rest come and worship, especially in 
Mdgh. The mango and young rice are worshipped before their pro- 
duce is eaten by the ofiering of a small portion thereof. The tulas 
sweet basil is w'orshipped fasting in The usual ofierings 

arp cocoanuts and liquor, sometimes fowls. In April two fairs 
take place which are largely attended by Varlis. One of these is 
at Mahalakshmi in Dahanu and the other at Nagar close to 
FattehpuTintheDharampUTState,at a temple of Bhairu or Bhairav. 
At the Nagar fair a Varli Bhagat of Eaipur in Dahanu called Pariar, 
in whose family the right is hereditary, hooks a couple of Varlis 
and swings them. After the swinging the Varlis gather in gangs 
of from 100 to 150 and forming shooting parties march to Asheri 
in Mahim, and Takmak and Tungar in Bassein, and burning 
and driving the forests for fifteen days, kill all the game they come 
across. 


* Humai perhaps the Dnividian ammai or ummai mother. Caldwell’s Grammar 
(2nd Ed.), 492, 499. 
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ViirliB Iniry corpHos <hat linva Borna on Ihoin ; otlinr bodinr* 
they burn \s'i(b muBln nml noiHc,, TIioko who Imvo not tho menna 
bur)' tbo (load in all onsna. At burial Ibn corpac ip laid with head 
to Ihn Routh. Th« body in washed in warm wafer and wrapped in 
f.ho bosf. available garmonfs, and a few rico grainR are fied to the Jicm 
of it.s clotbos and fjiken to bn burnt either on the same, or if the death 
happened durin;» the night, on the next day, A little way from the 
Ivoupo the doceased’s old clothes are thrown away and an earthen 
water pot ih Ret down. When the body is laid on the pile the face 
cloth is torn, some rice and a cop|K*r coin are put into the mouth 
and tao copjjor coins arc put in the hands. When the pile has been 
lighted the chief mourner takes an earthen pot, makes a hole in it, 
and pouring water in an unbroken line, walkp round the pile five 
times and dashes the pitcher on the ground, breaking it to piece.s. 
Wheti t,he burning is over, the ashes are p»it out and the bones are 
gathered and thrown away. They then go home, bathe, and drink. 
This bath is thought to fake away all im{)urity from tho mourning 
household. On tho fifth day after death a medium, bharjal, is called, 
and while he ehants mysterious words, the chief mounior lays cooked 
rice on a leaf on the top of his hou.se and calls to the crows kav, kav. 
On the twelfth day the nearest relations arc asked to a dinner. 
After the dinner an earthen pot is given to one of the guests, and a 
cocoanut is cut into .small pieces by the medium and a piece handed to 
each of the relations. They then go on singing and drumming till 
morning. During the night the .‘spirit of the dead enters one of his 
rolation.s, wlio entertains the rest with tho story of some event in 
tho dead man’s life, and after daylight, all go together to tlio \'illagc 
watering place and wash, and returning home, close the ceremony 
with a second drink. Tliey perform the fifth and twelfth day cere- 
monies at any suitable time, and have a yearly service for the dead 
when the mediums repeat versos, kindle lights, and strew flowers at 
the place wlicrc the ashes of the dead have boon scattered. Every 
year at Shmga, Divali and w'hen tlio now grain is ready, before any 
of tho living have tasted it, the Varlis lay some cooked rice on 
the roofs of their houses for their departed relations. Among Gujarat 
Varlis, when a death takes place, the body is bathed, rubbed with 
red load, and carried to the burning ground on a bier. The 
pyre is kindled by a son or other near relation, and when it is half 
burnt tho mourners bathe and return to the deceased’s house and 
drink toddy. On the fourth day the mourners go to the burning 
ground, gather the ashes, and sprinkle toddy over them. Balls of 
cooked rice or pindas are also placed in front of tho ashes. They then 
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bathe and return home, where they arc entertained by the decenHodVi 
heir. In the case of a well-to-do Vjlrli a dinner is given at the end of 
the year. 

Vurlis follow no regular craft or calling. None of thorn are in (rccu. 
the army, in the police, or in an}'- branch of Government Korvico, 
except the forest department. Their love for the forcBtfi hi ho 
great that, though there may be plenty of waste land ten or 
twelve miles from a forest and though they maybe vcryanxiou.s to 
get land, they cannot be induced to go so far from their wood.s. The 
daily life of those wlio own land and have not pledged it, and of 
those who till other people's land is much the same as the KunbiV; 
daily life. Those who have pledged their land, and v/ho.se asse-ss- 
ment is not paid by a money-lender, are employed during the rains 
in tillage, and during the fine weather, in gathering and fA'lIing grass 
and firo-wood to pay their ass?.=sraent, themselves meanv/hile living 
on wild roots and fruits. A large number hold no land and are the 
tenants of Brahmans and other large landholders. A third class 
are the servants, often the bom .servants, of some rich money-lender 
or Kunbi. to whom they hare pledged their labour, or have lx;en 
pledged by their fathers for twelve oi fifteen years i.n consideration 
of having their marriage expenses paid. T.he daily life and occupa- 


tion of the rest are the same as those of the Kathlmris. 7'hey &re 
passionately fond of sport and wJF talre their gn.’is 3 .oto the 
and stay there for days together. ~ho'A\r^'^>-irrJj}iar, 
and fnns'e and snnr iorrls over the wools and xorfrizs. 
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Vdrlis are stated to accept leavings from meals of the higher castes. 
They are immoderately fond of drinking, which by many of the 
poor is often preferred to food. If he has a palm tree or two, a 
Varli is content to drink toddy morning and evening without trying 
to earn anything until forced by hunger. 

The Varlis can accept food from Agris, but not from Bhanddris, 
Vadvals or Kunbis. They can drink with Agris and Kolis but 
not with Bhandaris, Vadvals or Thakurs. They can smoke with 
any one except Thakurs, Kathkaris, Mahdrs and the degraded castes. 
Members of no other caste or tribe eat with them. Agris and Kolis 
will drink and smoke with them. Kunbis will smoke with them. 


VARSALIYAVARU.— A sub-division of Kurubds. 
VASAVA. — A sub-division of Dublas and Bhils. 


VASAVDA. — A synonym for Vasava Dublds. 


Name and 
origin. 


VASTRADAVARXJ. — A sub-division of Jangams. 

VASUDEVS, numbering 571 (1901), including 334 males and 
237 females, are a class of wandering religions beggars. At the time 
of the 1901 Census they were recorded all over the Deccan districts 
except Poona, and in the Southern Maratha Country. They claim 
descent from Sahadev, the son of a Brahman astrologer by a Kunbi 
woman. They are said to have come into the Deccan from Dwarka 
in west Kdthiawar about a hundred years ago, but there is nothing 
in their customs and ceremonies which can justify this statement. 
They look like Maratha Kunbis and resemble them in their religious 
and social customs. They wander from village to village begging 
alms, halting in temples and rest houses. Sometimes they lodge at 
Kiunbhars’ houses, whom they call their paternal uncles or Mkas, 
and present the house owner with two halves of a cocoanut. c 


Endo- 

gamouB 

divisions. 


ExO" 

camons 

divisions. 


There are two endogamous divisions of the caste. Proper, and 
Kadus or bastards for those who have infringed the caste rules. 
The two divisions eat together, but do not intermarry. 

Their exogamous sub-divisions are identical with surnames. The 
common surnames are Hande, Kolavane, Konhere, Paigvede, Siunal- 
kar, Watsar, Dhurve, Gavli, Peke, and Salunke. Persons bear- 
ing the same surname may not intermarry. Polygamy and widow 
re-marriage are allowed and practised, but polyandry is unknown. 


Religion. Vasudevs are Hindus of ‘the Smart sect. A few are followers 
of the Vaishnava sect. Their family gods are Bahiroba of Sonari in 
Ahmednagar, Devi of Tuljapur in the Nizam’s territory, Khandoba 
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of Jcjuri in Poona, and FringAi in the town of Poona. They 
also worship Vishnu, Vithoba and the local Marutis. They observe 
all the Hindu holidays and make pilgrimages to Alandi, Pand- 
liarpur and Tulja})ur. Tliej’’ believe in sooth-saying, witchcraft and 
evil spirits. Their teachers are GosAvis. Their priests are Deshasth 
BrAhmans, but the death ceremonies are conducted by Kumbhars. 

The dead arc buried. On the second day after death the chief Death 
mourner visits the burying ground, makes ton balls in the name 
of the deceased, and offers them flowers and vermilion. On the 
13th day castemcn arc feasted. The sJirdddha and maJidlaya are 
performed for the propitiation of the deceased ancestors. 

VAsudevs are hereditar}’^ beggars. When a boy is old enough Occu- 
to beg, he is iin-cstcd witli his begging robes. On the initiation 
day a Brahman priest dresses the boy in a long hat and coat, 
repeating verses and marking his brow with sandal paste. He is 
given five pice and a packet of betelnut and leaves. A feast to the 
caste fellows ends the ceremony. VAsudevs rise early in the 
morning, wash their hands and feet, put on a long hat adorned with 
peacock feathers and a brass top, and a long full-skirted coat. 

They take with them two metal cups or idU, two wooden pincers or 
chiphjas, brass bells, jingling rings, and a wooden whistle. They 
move about the streets begging from door to door, singing to the 
accompaniment of the tdls. Sometimes, while begging, three or four 
dance in a circle, striking together their tdh and chiphjas. They 
return home at about noon. A few of the VAsudevs are husbandmen. 

They eat the flesh of goats, sheep, fowls, hares, deer and fish Food, 
and drink liquor. 

•I VAT ALIA, — A sub-division of KumbhArs. 

VAVANIYA. — A synonym for Musalman VAgher. 

VAVDICHASKI. — A synonjun for Hajam. 

VAYADA. — A sub-division of Brahmans and VAniAs. 

VAZAGOHEREN. — A synonym for Bhatia. 

VEDU. — A sub-di%dsion of Vaghris. 

VEGAO. — A synonym for Bhansali. 

VEGU. — A synonym for Bhansali. 

VELLALAS/^’ numbering 22 (1901), including 12 males and 
10 females, are found in small numbers only in Poona. Thev are 
immigrants from Madras. Most of them are writers. 


(1) Castes and Tribes of Sotthem India, Volume VH, pages 301 — 388. 
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VERAVADA. — sub-di^^sion of Memans. 

VEROLA. — A sub-division of Shrimali Brahmans. 

VESKAR. — A s 3 Tion 5 Tn for Mahar. 

VINVIA. — A sub-division of Rabaris, 

VIR. — A sub-division of Gopals ; a synonym for Bid Koravn. 

Name. VIRS, numbering 119 (1901), including 59 males and 60 females, 

arc found only in Poona. They are a class of beggars devoted to 
tlie Khandobaof Jejuri, and as such many of them must have been 
confounded with Vaghes, a class of devotees dedicated to Khandoba. 

Divi'-ion:. There arc two divisions of Virs, Proper and Dungat, who eat 
together and intermarry. 

?>tnrr;n 2 c. Early marriage, widow marriage and pol)fgamy are allowed, 
and polyandry is unknown. 

I'.clisir.n. Thefaraih' god of the Virs is Khandoba. They go on pilgrimage 
to his .“jlirinc onlj’’, and to no other place. They observe all the Hindu 
holidays, worship local or village deities, and boundary gods and 
spirits, and offer them rice and pulse or meat. Their chief holiday 
is the bright sixth of Magh known as Champa-Shashthi, on which 
the silver image of Khandoba is dressed and worshipped witli great 
fjomp. Their religious teacher is a Gosavi, who belongs either to 
the Giri, Puri, or Bhdrati sect. Their priest is a Brahman. Their 
reremonios and customs do not differ from those of the Maratha 
Kunbis. 

Their hereditary and only calling is begging. Men, women, 
and children of ten and over beg either at their own village 
or in neighbouring towns, and cam enough to keep them in fair 
comfort. The}' take their seats at Khandoba’s temple at Jejuri 
and beg alms from pilgrims visiting the place, offering them the * 
gryl’s turmeric or hhandura. 

I’hey eat the flesh of goats, sheep, fowls, and fish, and drink 
liqtior. They rank themselves with Marathas, but Mardthsis look 
down on them. 

VIRAKTA. — A .cub-division of Jangams. 

VIRSHAIVA.—A sj'nonyin forLingayat, 

VIRSHAIVA KSHATRIYA.—A .synonym for Mallava. 

VISA.— A sub-divic-ion of many Brahman and Vdni castes. 

VISHOTAR. - -cynonym forRabari. 

VISHUTI.-- -A luli-division of Jangams. 

(1) Fi ? t} (- f'ili •'iirriife-ftn'C <jf tlic tf-rai et' •' D.ifa ". 
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VISNAGRA.— A sub-division of Niignr JirilhinnuH nnd Kiui- 
saras. 

VITARIA. — A sub-division of Knnid Vilniiis, 

VITHALA. — A sub-division of Raddis. 

VITOLANAS, also known as KoUvillin of Uio Olulnfili caal.a, Niuiut mid 
Wunsplioda, Palvada Kotwalia, Vitolia and Viloria, numboring 
413 (1901), including 20G males and 207 females, arc found only iji 
the Surat Agency. The term Wdnsphoda is used by outsidcra and 
indicates the occupation of the caste, who apj)car to be a collection 
of outcastes earning their living, like tlic Burnds, by making ba/ri- 
boo baskets, mats, etc. They will admit into tlic casfx) fJhodhrds, 

Dublas, Gamits and others of similar standing, and probably 
originated from tliese low castes. 

There are no endogamous or oxogamous divisions of the casf/C, iJlvMniw, 


Marriages are prohibited within four degrees of lelationship. f-huiini/t-, 
Marriage with a father’s sister’s daughter aiid maternal nncIcV! 
daughter is allowed, A man may marry his wife’s hhiUtr after the 
wife’s death. Two brothers may marry two sisters. The habits of 
the cast^ are settled. There is no limit of age for the marriage 
of boys and girls. Girls are married even after they attain pnbe;iy. 

If a girl commits sexual indiscretions with a man of he; fni'-Ui 
it is condoned. But when the girl i« pregnant, the man involved 
is forced to many her. When the man happent; to be of a lov/er 
caste, the girl is fined five rupee= or and ih at once marrhf'i 
to a casteman. The money is spent in drinking li^pjor, Poly- 
gamy is permitted but polyandry i= unknown. 7’he ofi’er of ma;- 
riage is made by the bride's father whenhe wi=^he-tliathif ' on-in-lav.' 
should live at his house. OtheTrri--e it i= made by t;/e boy's 
father. The bridfgrooia's fathf^r pay= from to thlriv jyr/e-r^ 
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bathing, they axe dressed in their best clothes, and the bride’s 
brother, receiving one anna for his trouble, ties the skirts of their 
clothes together. This and the joining of hands completes the cere- 
mony. Then the party begin a dance which they keep up till the early 
morning. "While dancing, the bride’s brother or cousin takes the boy 
on his shoulder and the bridegroom’s brother or cousin takes the 
^rl on his shoulder. For two days the bridegroom and his party 
stay at the bride’s house. Then, leaving the bride mth her father, 
he goes home. His bride joins him after five days, and spending 
five days with him, returns to her father, coming finally to her hus- 
band’s house after five days more. During marriage they "worship 
the god “ Pandar ”. A small shrine is prepared and an earthen 
image is brought from a potter’s house and placed beneath it. 
Toddy, liquor and goat’s flesh are ofiered to the image, 

"Widow remarriage is allowed. A widow can marry her father’s 
sister’s son or maternal uncle’s sou or any member of her deceased 
husband’s family who is not older than she is. A widow can also 
marry the younger brother of her deceased husband. But when the 
widow has children by the deceased husband and when the ymmger 
brother of her deceased husband is a bachelor, it is obligatory 
for her to marry him. "Widow remarriage is brought about 
generally by courtship. The widow has to obtain the permission 
ol her parents-in-law by paying a sum of five to ten rupees. A 
widow remarriage can be performed on any day ; but "Wednesday 
is generally selected for it. No ceremony is performed on this 
occasion. A widow is generally consigned to the care of the new 
husband. A bachelor is allowed to marry a widow. Divorce is 
allowed. Either the husband or the wife can secure "divorce by 
paying a fine of five rupees. The sum is paid by the party wl^o 
seeks to be divorced, A divorced woman is allowed to remarry, 
and her marriage is performed in the fashion of widow remarriage. 
They follow the Hindu law of inheritance. 

Vitolanas are Hindus and w'orship Dewali of Songadh, Pandar 
Dev, Simario and Kakabalia the small-pox goddess. The most 
popular deity of their reverence is Dewali. They take oaths in her 
name and offer goats, hens, etc., to her. They observe the Divali, 
HoU and Balev holidays. To goddesses offerings of liquor, flesh, 
goats, hens and cocoanuts are made either on Sundays or Tuesdays. 
They worship their dead ancestors, images being prepared of them 
and placed in shrines made by potters. The images are painted 
with vermilion, and flags of pieces of cloth arc erected before them. 
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( Vitolnnrt 


Offerings of fowls, goats, cocoaiiuts, etc., arc made to thorn wJum 
their children fall sick or when they have taken vows. 'I’hey df) 
not revere Muhammadan saints. Wlien epidemics break out l.liey 
worship the god Pandar and make an offering of a clay image of 
a horse. They do not employ Brdhmans for roligiouf! and 
ceremonial purposes. 


They bury or burn tlicir dead. Small children are buried, Dwili 
Persons dying of cholera, small-pox and leprosy are buried, the 
belief being that by burning the disease spreads, Wiiile burying, 
the dead body is laid on its back, and tlie licad is turned towards 
the south. The ashes and bones arc eitlicr tlirown into a river or 
left wliere they be if there is no river near. When life is extinct 
the body is bathed, rubbed with turmeric, tied on a bamboo bier, 
and carried by four men to the burning ground. 'J'hc funeral pile 
is lighted on all four sides. On the second or third day, ri^w, and 
pulse cooked together is placed on the spot where the body k burnt 
or buried, for the deceased to eat. A dinner is given to casf/Urten, 

After two months, with the .same ceremonies as tho,% observed 
by the Xaiks, a stone smeared with re<l lead hindvr is plac<;d kdovi 
a tree as a memorial stone or hhatran. 

The hereditary occupation of thi.s caste i.s ki make baskets, 
winnowing fans, and mats of bamboo. Some are husbandmen and 
abourers. 


They eat the fiesh of sheep, goats, bull r, hogs, fo*/,b;, ducks, 
parrots, ringed-tnnle, cocksparrow, ffshi, rate, r,oice and ^onhiel-.. 
They drink iionor. They eat the Jea rings of other j/eor/le, 

So higher caste r.iU eat at the ha.cde of thh caste, (k.iy 
Bhangis eat at their Lands. 

\TrOLTA.— A synonym for TitoH-a, 
raORIA.— A synonmn for Titcdana. 

VOEORA SOBI.— A snh-rir.nsfon of Son:?. 

VOEEIA.— A srh-ririfrien o: 


VA55EI— A 






Zarekari] 
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WARRAK . — See under minor Musalm^n Castes. 

WILAITI. — A sub-division of Musalman Sidis. 

WODDE. — A synonym for Od. 

YADAO. — A synonym for Bhdtia. 

YADAV GOLLA. — A synonym for Krislina Golla, 

YAHUDI. — A synonym for Bene Isidel. 

YAJNIKVAL. — A sub-division of Brahmans. 

YAJURVEDI. — A sub-division of Deshastli Brdhmans. 

YAKLARS, numbering 120 (1901), including 69 males and 61 
females, are found in small numbers in Belgaura and Dhdrwdr. 
They are immigrants from Madras and are cultivators by profession.^*^ 

YATTIRAK. — A sub-division of Kudavakkals. 

YELMAR. — A sub-division of Nhdvis. 

ZARE. — A sub-division of Mdngs. 

ZAREKARIS, numbering 34 (1901), including 14 males and 20 
females, are found in some parts of the Deccan and Gujardt. In 
Gujarat they are known as Dhuldhoyds or Jalgdrs. Tliey buy the 
ashes and sweepings of gold-smiths’ shops and try them by washing 
for gold and silver. 

ZENDEVALE . — A synonym for Hatkar Dhangar. 

ZINGA VAIDU. — A sub-division of Dddhichevdla Vaidus. 


(l) Oa^tca and Tribes of Southern India, Volume II, page 203 {vide Ekdn}. 


APPENDIX A. 


1640. The first Pdrsi who came to, and settled in, Bombay was 
Dorabji Nanabhoy Patel. Ho came wdth his family from Suvali 
(near Surat) in 1640 A.D. and served -under the Portuguese. 
When Bombay passed, in 1661, into the hands of the English, 
this Parsi transferred his services to the British. 

1667. When the fortifications were being built, a Parsi, Mr. Kharshedji 
Pochaji Pandny was the contractor who supplied materials. 

1673. The first Tower of Silence — the Modi Tower — ^was built by 
Modi Hirji Wacha. 

1673. The first Parsi Firc-tomplc founded by the same Modi, at 
Modikhana in the Fort. This Fire-temple no longer exists. 
It is said to have boon destroyed in the great fire of 1803. 

1690. Banaji Limji, the founder of the Banaji family, came to 
Bombay from Bhagvaddndy at Surat, and settled here as a 
servant of the East India Company. 

1692. Yalcut Khan, the Sidi of Janjira, invaded Bombay, whereupon 
Dorabji Nanabhoy, the son of Dorabji Nanabhoy Patel (vide 
supra) collected an army of Kolis in Bombay and drove 
off the Sidi. In return for these services he was given the 
Patelship of Bombay. 

1709. The second Fire-temple, the Banaji Fire-temple in Cama 
Street, foxmded. 

1720. Jamshedji Bhimjibhoy Patel, the founder of the Patel family 
of Framji Sands & Co., came to Bombay from Tana near Surat, 
and opened in the Parsi Bazar the first shop for the sale of 
English and country liquors. 

1721. The arrival of Jamasp Velayati from Persia, who originated 
the controversy about intercalation that led to the schism, which 
divided the community into two sects — the Shahanshahis and 
the Kadmis. 

1723. The Parsi Punchayet formed about this time. Bomanji 
Rustamji, the son of Rustam Manock, broker of the English 
Factory at Surat, on his way to England to lay before 
the Directors of the East India Company his differences with 
the Chief of the Factory at Surat, stayed in Bombay for some 
time, and, with his brother Naoroji, founded the Parsi Punchayet. 
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The first members of the Punchayct, besides these two brothers, 
were the following : — 

1. Banaji Limii (died 1734, aged 80), founder of the Banaji 
family of Bombay, who founded the Banaji Fire-temple 
in the Banaji Pore near Gama Street, Fort. 

2. Jejeebhuy Jamshedji Modi (died 1738), the' grandson of Hirji 
Wacha Modi, who founded the first Tower of Silence in 
Bombay. Jejeebhoy was a contractor who supplied stores 
to the East India Company. Jejeebhoy’s three sons carried 
on the work of the contract after him, and wore leaders of 
the community. The eldest of these, Hirjeebhoy, died in 
1754, the second Bogabhoy in 1771, and the third Manockji 
in 1773. On the third day (Uthamna) ceremony of this third 
son, there arose the question of adopting a daughter’s son. 
The Parsis assembled on the occasion, resolved that the sons 
adopted must be from the male line of an ancestor and not 
from the female line, because daughters after marriage pass 
to their husband’s families. In those days many a commimal 
question was decided by the Anjuman (i.e., the Communal 
gathering) at the third day Uthamna gathering of a leading 
Parsi, where a large part of the community, especially the 
elders who formed the members of the Punchayet, were 
expected to meet. This question of adoption in the Modi 
family was taken into Court and the decision of the Anjuman - 
upheld. The lady who adopted and the adopted son carried 
the question to the Privy Council, who, in 1795, threw over 
the decision of the Bombay Court and decided in favour 
of the lady and her adopted son.^^^ 

1730. The arrival of Manockji Seth from Surat. He settled in Bombay* 
and founded Manockji Seth’s Fire-temple in the Bazar Gate Street 
in 1733 and an oart or Wadi, still known as Manockji Seth’s 
Wadi in Gunbow Lane. The Fire-temple is the head-quarters 
of the Parsi priests coming from Naosari. He founded a Tower 
of Silence at Naosari in 1747, and left in his will a large donation 
for a Tower in Bombay, which was wholly built from his money 
in about 1751 or 1752, after his death in 1748. It still bears 
the name of Manockji Seth’s Doldima (Tower of Silence). 

1735. The arrival from Surat of Lovji Nusserwanji Wadia, who 
founded the Wadia family of the Master-builders of the Govem- 

(1) For a history of the Parsi Punchayet, vide Dr. hlodi’s contribution to the 

Gazetteer of Bombay 'by Mr. S. M, Edwardes, C.S.I. 
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mentDock. With him oame a filr. Dudley, the Master-Attendant 
He had begun his life in Sui-at as a Mstri, serving under 
Dhanjiblioy, who was the Master-builder at Surat and whose 
ancestor Sorabji had served as Master-builder there. The same 
year saw the arrival of Camaji Kooverji, the foimder of the 
Gama family of Bombay. 

1740. The arrival from Naosari of a priest. Before this, other 
pri.'^ts may have come ; but this is the date of the first 
appointment under a formal agreement. 

1749. The recorded date of the first Samast Anjmnan, i.e., the 
first public meeting of the Community in Bombay (16th April 
1749). The occasion was the consideration at a public meeting 
of a letter from Naosari, saying that, from a religious point of 
wew, the feet of the dead must be kept stretched and not left 
folded. This question had become a highly controversial one 
in the community. Even now, some, including the whole 
Naosari priestly community, keep the feet stretched and others 
keep them foldcd.^*^ The public meeting resolved, that no one 
particular method may be prescribed, but that it may be left to 
the choice of the people. 


1750, The Bombay Parsis wrote to the Naosari Anjuman, asking 
them to send two qualified (Bareshnumwala) priests to perform 
the Tana ceremony for laying the foundation of a Tower of 
Silence. This showed, that Bombay was then, under the eccle- 
siastical jurisdiction of Naosari. A fact worth notmg in this 
letter is that it was signed, among other leading Parsis, by 
two Parsi ladies, wives of the above-mentioned Manockji 
Nowroji Seth, who had prowded in his Will that these two ladies 
' should be given an annuity of Bs. 2,000. These ladies did 
not sign their indi\ddual names but signed as " the tw^o wives 
(Sethanis) of Andhiaroo (priest) Manock-ji Naoroji. ” They were 
interested in the matter, as their husband had made a liberal 
provision for the expenses of the proposed ToAver. 


1754. The Naosari Anjuman sent two more prieste to Bombay 
under formal agreements. It seems that possibly these two 
priests were sent to replace t^'O previously sent, who were 


/ii T, firticls in the E. R, Cama 
(1) Vide Khan Bahadur Bomanji Byramji rai , 

“ . -n • f n.iHine of some controveraal questions that 

Volume, entitled “ A Brief 0 ^ Uferature amonu the Parsis ” 
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quarrelling among tlicmsclvcs, hccauBo a note harl l)cen. found of 
the same year, saying that Khursedii Dosai, a leading mcmlx'.r of 
the Parsi priestly families of Naosari, had to ^vrit<> to P>omhay, 
ashing the two contending priests to cease their sacerdotal 
functions. In 1755, seventy-seven Parsis jointly sent a memorial 
to the Naosari Anjuman, complaining about the four ‘Naosari 
priests who worked here, saying that they did not give Brneshnum 
(purificatory ceremony) to other priests and laymen licrc. 

1754. In this year Eustomji Dorabji, a son of the first comer was 
exempted from the forced service of supplying carts to Govern- 
ment. Ho died in 1763 aged 96. His son Cowasji was appointed 
the head of the Market establishment of Bombay in 1763, 

1756. A Parsi, Hirji Jivanji Rcadymoney, the founder of the Bcady- 
money family, of which the present Sir Cowasji Jehangir, Bart., 
is a representative, went to China. He was the first Parsi to 
undertake the voyage. He died in 1794 aged 81. 

1757. Behramji Homji (Behli Homji) rewarded by Government for 
his good services by a grant of a piece of land named Jlonotho 
at Parel. 

1760. A second dry dock was built by Lovji Wadia for Govern- 
ment. In 1772 this Lovji w’as presented with a silver foot- 
measure with a proper inscription by the East India Company. 
Lovji died in 1774 aged 64. Manockji and Bomanji, the sons 
of Lovji, also received a presentation of a silver ruler and a shawl 
in 1776. 

1775. Cowasji Patel, who, as his father before him had carried 
on successfully the Patelship of Bombay, in succession to his 
grandfather the first Parsi settler in Bombay, was, in recognition t 
of his services, presented with a Dress of Honour by the East 
India Company. This Patel bvult in 1776 the great tank at 
Khetwadi, which is partly filled up now, but which is still 
known as Cowasji Patel tank. 

1776. The Bombay Parsis wrote to the Haosari Anjmnan, and 
complained that though the Varasio (a sacred and consecrated 
white bull, whose hair and urine were used for religious pur- 
poses, and on whose death another had to be consecrated for 
the use of his hair and urine) had died at Naosari about a year 
previously, nothing had been done in the matter of sending 
the vars, i.e., the hair of a new bull, the consequence being, that 
as, owing to the prevalent cholera many deaths ■ occurred. 
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difficulties were found in performing funeral ceremonies for want 
of fresli vars. We find that, to meet snch exigencies, a varasio 
was consecrated in Bombay itself by the Naosari priests for the 
first time in 1791. The next year the Bombay Parsis consulted 
the Naosari Anjuman as to the way in which a temporary 
Tower of Silence might be put up, to meet the immediate 
demand for an additional tower due to the spread of cholera 
in the city. 

A 

1777. There began in tliis year the disputes about inter-marriages 
referred to in the monograph. The Parsi priests took the 
■ daughters of the laity in marriage, but did not give theirs in return. 
Hence the laity, assembled at a meeting, resolved that thence- 
forward they would not give their daughters in marriage to 
the priests. In 1785 a la 3 Tnan, notwithstanding this resolution, 
gave his daughter in marriage to a member of the priestly 
community. The disputes increased and the matter went to 
.. Government, who, in 1786, appointed a Committee of Inquiry. 
The Committee decided in favour of the Laity. Government in 
1786 appointed the Board of the Punchayet consisting of six 
members of the laity and six of the priestly class. 

1779. A third Tower of Silence was built. 

1783. The first Kadmi Atash Behram founded by Dady Nusser- 
wanji (Dady Seth). 

1787. It seems that in these times, those who wanted to drive in 
a phaeton had to ask for permission from the Government. Such 
a permission was given to Pestonji Bomanji Wadia in this year. 
It was this Pestonji who, in 1790, built at his own expense 
(Rs. 1,300) the Siri road leading from Gamdevi to the Tower 

’ of Silence. In 1790, during the great famiue, known as “ Sadtalo ” 
he and his cousin helped many poor Parsis from Gujarat. This 
help was continued till 1791. Sorabji Manockji Seth, who died 
in 1798 aged 62, was another Parsi who helped people in this 
famine. He kept and maintained them in his family’s wadi 
referred to above as Manockji Seth’s wadi. 

1793. It has been noted above that ship-building and sea-trading 
were occupations of the Parsis. In this year there were 27 
Parsis who owned ships. 

1796. The first regular Parsi school for teaching the Zend Avesta 
to chUdren was founded in 1796 by Dadabhoy Nusserwanji 
(Dady Seth). He also founded, in the same year, a house or 
H 116—59 
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Dharamsala to accommodate the Jr/mi Zoroastrians who migrated 
from Persia. In 1798 he founded for family tisc a private 
Tower of Silence in his own extensive compound at the foot of 
Malabar Hill, on the left of Siri Hoad, leading from the Sea Face 
to the Eidge on Malabdr Hill. 

The attempt to help the Zoroastrians from Persia vras preceded 
by an attempt to help them in their own country. Kusserwanji 
Koyajoe, who died in 1797, aged 80 had been to Persia for trade purposes. 
On Totum ho arranged measures for sending help to Persia. He is 
said to have founded an Atash Bohrdm at Yazd. 
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APPENDIX B. 

Man shall not marry Ms 

1. Paternal grand-father’s mother. 

2. Paternal grand-mother’s mother. 

3. Sraternal grand-father’s mother. 

4. Maternal grand-mother’s mother. 

6. Paternal grand-mother. 

6. Paternal grand-father’s wife. 

7. Maternal grand-mother. 

8. Maternal grand-father’s wife. 

9. Mother or step-mother. 

10. Father's sister or step-sister. 

11. Mother’s sister or step-sister. 

12. Sister or step-sister. 

13. Brother’s daughter or step-brother’s daughter, or any direct 

lineal descendant of a brother or step-brother. 

14. Sister’s daughter or stop-sister’s daughter, or any direct lineal 

descendant of a sister or step-sister. 

15. Daughter or step-daughter, or any direct lineal descendant 

of either. 

16. Son’s daughter or step-son’s daughter, or any direct lineal 

descendant of a son or step-son. 

17. Wife of son or of step-son, or of any direct lineal descendant 

of a son or step-son. 

18. Wife of daughter’s son or of step-daughter’s son, or of any 

direct lineal descendant of a daughter or step-daughter. 

19. Mother of daughter’s husband. 

20. Mother of son’s wife. 

21. Mother of 'udfe’s paternal grand-father. 

22. Mother of wife’s paternal grand-mother. 

23. Mother of wife’s maternal ^and-father, 

24. Mother of wife’s maternal grand-mother. 

26, Wife’s paternal grand-mother. 

26. Wife’s maternal grand-mother. 
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27. Wife’s motlier or step-motlier. 

28. Wife’s father’s sister, 

29. Wife’s mother’s sister, 

30. Father’s brother’s ivife. 

31. Mother’s brother’s wife. 

32. Brother’s son’s wife. 

33. Sister’s son’s wife, 

A Woman shall not marry her 

1. Paternal grand-father’s father. 

2. Paternal grand-mother’s father. 

3. Maternal grand-father’s father. 

4 . Maternal grand-mother’s father. 

6. Paternal grand-father, 

6. Paternal grand-mother’s husband. 

7, Maternal grand-father. 

8, Maternal grand-mother’s husband. 

9. Father or step-father. 

10. Father’s brother or step-brother. 

11. Mother’s brother or step-brother, 

12. Brother or step-brother. 

13. Brother’s son or step-brother’s son, or any direct lineal 

descendant of a brother or step-brother, 

14. Sister’s son or step-sister’s son, or any direct lineal descendant 

of a sister or step-sister. * 

15. Son or step-son, or any direct lineal descendant of either 

16. Daughter’s son or step-daughter’s son or any direct lineal 

descendant of a daughter or step-daughter, 

17. Husband of daughter or of step-daughter, or of any direct 

lineal descendant of a daughter or step-daughter. 

18. Husband of son’s daughter or of step-son’s daughter, or of 

any direct lineal descendant of a son or step-son. 

19. Father of daughter’s husband, 

20. Father of son’s wife. 
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21. Father of husband’s paternal grand-father. 

22. Father of husband’s paternal grand-mother. 

23. Father of husband’s maternal grand-father. 

24. Father of husband’s maternal grand-mother. 

25. Husband’s paternal grand-father. 

26. Husband’s maternal grand-father. 

27. Husband’s father or step-father. 

28. Brother of husband’s father. 

29. Brother of husband’s mother. 

30. Husband’s brother’s son, or his direct lineal descendant. 

31. Husband’s sister’s sou, or his direct lineal descendant- 

32. Brother’s daughter’s husband. 

33. Sister’s daughter’s husband. 

2\’otc . — In the above tabic Iho -words “ Brother” and “Sister” denote brother 
and sister of the whole ns ■\vcll ns half blood. Relationship by step means relation 
ship by marriage. 

{Oazctic of India, 9th September 1SG5, pages 981-982.) 

APPENDIX C. 

May it please Your Honour, 

On the 24th instant we want to perform the ceremony of Fire. 
I therefore beg the favom-that Your Honour ^vill be pleased to order 
the smiths, silver-smiths, copper-smiths, sweet meat -makers, Bhutta- 
riahs, not to work by Fire, both day and night for private and public 
offices, as usual, which will oblige me. 


I am with respect Honourable Sir, 

Yoiu' most obliged and obedient servant, 

(Jai^ishedji Bhogabhoy Moody.) 

Bombay, 11th June 1802. 

The Superintendent of Police will take care that this ceremony 
is performed. 


(Signed) JAMES BIVET CABNAC. 
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APPENDIX II. 

The Vindhiachalvasmi. 

The 'VindMachalvasini is a goddess believed to be the manifestation 
of Saiasvati or the goddess of learniag. She is distmguisbed by the 
local worsbippers from Mabakali and Mabdlaksbmi, and is styled 
MaM-Sarasvati. 

The first half of the name, Vindhia, is the well known 
Vindhia or Vindya mountains, and the local ofishoot where the 
shrine is found is taken as their eastern “ beginning. ” It is 
a small hill about 500 feet above the plains. The temple is 
situated in a natural cave formed by the slipping of soft earth or 
layers of trap in a landshp caused by perennial springs or floods of 
water from a neighbouring waterfall. As the hill is formed of 
sedimentary rocks in horizontal layers like slate, it looks in its 
exposed parts like a “ spHt up ” mountain and hence the name {viz., 
Vindya = split up, achala — mountain). The cave faces the north, and 
so does the image, which is carved out ot the southern facade. There 
is nothing very special about the shape or the general outlines of the 
goddess. She has the usual eight hands and the beheaded giant lies ’ 
in front in the shape of a bufialo. It is rough work and there is no 
attempt at artistic dehneation. To the right of the figure is a male 
figure in a separate niche seated in the crossed legged attitude generally 
found in Buddhist temples. It is said to represent Markandeya, the 
saint of immortahty or eternal longevity on earth. On the eastern 
rock there is another niche occupied by the representation of 
Annapurna, the goddess of plenty, with her ladle and tongs. She 
has four hands. The door-frame is formed by, or supported in, a 
stone-wall to the south. To the west, the natural cave is left open^ 
a little beyond the termination of the chief rock which forms the 
roof and is then closed by the addition of a room, built, it is said, by 
one Suryabhatt, who performed a tap or long series of austerities on 
an adjoioing square sob’d seat still preserved as a memento. To the 
southeast of this chief temple, which is approached by a broad flight 
of over 200 steps, another temple dedicated to Mahdkali is formd. 
It is rock cut, underground, and possesses eight or nine secret Hi- 
ventilated chambers. Tradition attributes it to one Bhavanand 
Swami, a Shakta. It contains no rock-cut idol, but an idol is shown 
as the original deity, placed in an idol-stand and worshipped by 
the present occupier, which represents the cult of Bacchus. The 
image is of foreign manufacture, being carved out of a black basalt 
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stone not found in tlvo locality. Tlioro arc /-'roiindH for |,h)i))finH 
that the ^Yorsllipper and the image liavo belli nomo from Honga), 
The chambers lie occujiics were po.ssibly Die liabil/aDoii of Dmoe 
who originally carved the chief goddess out of rocif, or Die rcsideiiee 
of the chief of the tribe. 


Outside the original temple is carved Dio imago of liJw^ral:, Dm 
proverbially loyal brother of Earn of Oudh, and of i/aommin, Ilia 
equally faithful monkcy-geoeral. A figure of Kill, in blaoh bawDl, 
and a couple of Lingams have been added oub'j^iqnenDy, In fionl, 
of the cave is a small temple built over the figure of a lion, 
supposed to represent the charger of the goddoso, but eurionely 
modern in appearance. 


At present tlio goddess is specially propitkDjd on Die Hlh ol 
Chaitra (Shuddha), the 8th of Ashrin (ShnddhA) and the Uiv/di 


days. 
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Sharayu, that is, from Oudli, declare that the hill was formerly 
inhabited by people who went to the Deccan and that Sadashiv is 
not a local name. This tradition is in harmony with the tradition 
of the Prabhus, who believe they came to the Deccan from this part 
of the country after their migration from Oudh. The presence of 
the Sharayupade Brahmans shows that people from the Oudh pro- 
vince did follow the course of the river of that name and did settle 
in this tract in pre -historic times. 

The corroboration to the tradition of the Prabhus may be said, 
therefore, to be in (1) the tact that the goddess is called ]\Iaha- 
Saraswati, which is their chief deity, representing the power of 
“ learning ” ; (2) the Annapurna or the Grecian goddess-of-plenty 
which is always given to the bridegroom at marriage as a gift from 
the father-in-law ; (3) the name Vinzayi, that is Yindhiai, the mother 
of the Vindhia mountains. This is perhaps the original or primitive 
name of the goddess, latterly transformed by the Brahmans into 
Vindhiachalvasini, a new ' grandiloquent Sanskrit form ; (4) The 
Markandeya Muni or the saint of eternal longevity, which is signifi- 
cant of a small band of people struggling for existence, whose sole 
desire was centered in the longevity of the life of their Chief 
Chandrasen’s posthumous child, Prince (Prabhu) Somraj ; (6) The 
presence of Bharat and Hanuman in the temple of a goddess, which 
is unusual unless it is explained by tbe theory that their loyalty to 
their master was the pre-eminent model for imitation by this band 
of devoted tribesmen who were determined to save their race from 
extinction at the hands of their Brahman enemies headed by 
Parashuram ; (6) The name Sqkdashiv, which is very common among 
the Prabhus. Brahmans of the Deccan also use tbe name, and this 
would be unconvincing without additional evidence as to who this 
Sadashiv really was. 

But the facts remain that Vinzai ’is not the only goddess of the 
Prabhus, and that all families do not accept her as their chief 
goddess ; hence it may be that one only of the tribal sections passed 
through the Vindhiachal near Mrzapur. 




